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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Date and Time of Census. — The Census, with which this 
lleport deals, was taken on the night of March 10th, 1911. It was the fourth 
regular one held in Rajputana, and the fifth in Ajmer- Merwara, though a count 
of some sort, for w'hich figures are not available, is said to have been taken in 
the latter Province in 1865. But the first regular one in it was taken in 1872 ; 
being considered, however, totally unreliable, it was disregarded and a fresh count 
taken in 1876. The other Censuses in each Province were held on February 
17th, 1881, February 26th, 1891, and March 1st, 1901. So far as possible the 
Census is taken after dark, as people are more hkely to be in their houses then ; 
and by means of proclamations, etc., all persons are requested not to leave their 
houses, if possible, till the Census is finished, in order to simplify the work of 
the enumerators. There are, however, certain tracts in which a night Census 
is impossible, and in such the final check takes place by day. On the occasion of 
this Census the only parts in which the final enumeration took place by day 
were the Bhil tracts of Kushalgarh and one or .two small plague-stricken areas 
in Partabgarb, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Kishangarh, Jaipur, and a few forest areas, 
where a night enumeration was undesirable or impossible. 

2. Improvement in Synchronous Nature, etc.— The progress made 
towards perfection in synchronousness and completeness of enumeration at each 
Census will be found dealt with in detail in paragraph 4 of Chapter II of this 
Report. Suffice it to say here that the Census of Ajmer-Merwara Avas com- 
plete in every way so far as conformity with the Code goes, while in J-iajputana 
only the Bhil tracts of the Southern Division fell short of this ideal. The final 
enumeration of these tracts in Banswara, Dungarpur, and Partabgai’h was dis- 
pensed with altogether, and in Kushalgarh and one or two other small areas, 
as noted above, it took place in the morning of March 1 0th. In the Bhil tracts 
ol Mewar and Sirohi neither house-numbering nor enumeration took place in 
the prescribed way, but in the method described in detail in paragraph 4 of 
Chapter 11. 

3. Areas Censused. — The only change in the area dealt with at this 
Census consisted of the inclusion of (1) two villages transferred to Bikaner from 
the Punjab, (2) the outlying -parffanas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj in the 
Tonk State, recently transferred from the Central India to the Rajputana 
Agency, and (3) the railway station of Orki, in Bikaner, on the North-Western 
Railway, which escaped enumeration in 1901! 

4. Methods Adoiited in an Indian Census.— Owing to the illiteracy 
of the mass of the Indian people it is impossible to take a Census in the same 
way as, for instance, in England, by serving on the head of a house the Census 
schedules, for the correct filling in of which he is directly responsible. Such 
household schedules are only made use of in India for a certain number of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Ruling Chiefs, etc., etc. And the experience of even 
these few shows that a Census taken in this way is likely to be less accurate 
than one taken in the typically Indian method, wliich is to work through a body 
of enumer ators (most of them unpaid hands), each of whom is trained for some 
months beforehand in the task of filling up the schedules for the houses in his 
block. , 

The Indian organization is briefly this. Each State or District is divided 
into blocks. Each block this time contained on a average 40 houses in Rajpu- 
tana and 33 in Ajmer- Merwai-a. The blocks are grouped into circles, under a 
supervisor, the average circle including 12 blocks in Rajputana and 10 in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The circles, aj^ain, are grouped into charges, at the head of which is 
the charge superintendent, and ther e were 13 circles in an average charge in 
Rajputana and 24 in Ajmer- Merw'ara. 
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These figures exclude Kailways 
arrangements are made in such units. 

Census Commissioner for India. 

Provincial Census Superintendent. 

State Census Superintendent or District Officer. 
Charge Superintendent. 

Supervisor. 

t 

Knumerator, 


and Cantonments throughout, as special 

The various links in the administrat- 
ive chain of the enumeration stage are 
noted on the margin. The humble 
enumerator comes at one end, the 
Census Commissioner for India at 
the other. 


5. Various Steps in Enumeration Stage. -The first stage in the pro- 
ceedings is to write up the Census General Village Register, which contains a 

list of the villages, and the approximate number of 
(a) General Village houses in each, and the probable number of blocks, in 
Register. village. This register helps the higher author- 

ities to form some idea of tire number of enumerators, supervisors, and charge 
superintendents required. The various States were asked to commence pre- 
paring these Registers on January 6 th, 1910, but little, if any. progress had been 
made in the work when I took up the duties ot Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent for the two Provinces combined on May 1 st, 1910. 

Each Durbar was addressed iu Maruh 1910, in a Kharita, by the 
, Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General inviting 
( 6 ) Invitation to Diirhars co-operation in the Census. 

to co-operate. J- 


the 

(d) 


Issue of Census Code 
and Instructions. 


After this the States appointerl their Census Superintendents, the last one 
to he appointed being the Alwar State Superintendent, 
Appointment of State qjj - 29 ^ 1.1 June X 910 . Rut before the issue of the Kharitas 
Census Sui^rintendcnts. the Jaipur and Bundi Superintendents liad been 
appointed in January, the Marwarand Bikaner ones in February, and the K.otah 
one in March 1910. 

Tlie main principles of Census Procedure are lo,id down in a Code issued by 
Census Conirai.ssioner. This is modified by the Ih’ovincial Census 
Superintendent to suit the local needs of the Province 
for which he is responsible, and was issued as soon as 
possible to the State Superintendents. Extracts from 
this were given to the charge superintendents when appointed, along vnth a 
special manual of instructions. And the supervisors and enumerators, on their 
appointment, were given manuals of instructions for their guidance.’ 

Orders for the appointment of charge superintendents were issued on the 
' 22 nd June 1910, and of supervisors and enumerators in September 1910. 
... . , , Most of the charge superintendents had been ap- 

%ipS^Tcnilsaplr^ September 1910 ; supervisors by January 

visors, and Enumerators. 1911; and enumerators by February 1911; though 

there were, of course, changes in some of the 
appointments after these dates. 

There were 318 charge superintendents to 389 ehargc.s in Rajputana and 
15 to 13 charges iu Ajmer Merwai’a ; 5,497 supervisors to 5,066 circles in 
Rajputana and 357 to 357 circles in Ajmer-Merwara ; and 52,423 euuinerator.s 
to 61,063 blocks in Rajputana and 3,506 to 3,546 blocks iu Ajmer-Mcrwara. 
It will ho seen that the number of supervisors exceeds the number of circles. 
This is due to the peculiar arrangements made in Mewar where two supervisors 
appear to have been appointed in some of the large circles. It will also he seen 
rhat the number of blocks exceeds the number of enumer-ators. This was due 
to the dilliculty of obtaining qualified enumerators, so that some had to he "iven 
more than one block. 

fhore was an average ot 7,634 houses to each charge superintendent in 
Rajputana and 7,916 m Ajmer-Merwara; 442 to each supervisor in Rajputana 
and 333 in Ajnier-l\Ierwai-a ; and 46 to each emimerat.>r in Rajputana and 34 
m Aiiner-Merwara. All these figures exclude Railways and Cantonments. 

After each charge has been mapped out into circle.s and blocks and the 
supervi.?or3 and enumerators appointed, all the houses are numbered, the block 
ir house number being marked on each house in the 

(f) onsr. l umbering. form of a fractional number. Numbering was ordered 

to commence on October l.st, 1910, in’rural areas and 
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on October 15tli in urban, but in Afarwar it had already been commenced in 
June. The last State to report completion was Tonk, on 30th December 1910. 

The pi'eliminary enumeration was ordered to be commenced from 1st 
Feburary 1911. It consists of the enumerator going to each house in his block 

and writing-up the schedules, in rough form, about all 
(ff) Preliminary Enumer- fche inhabitants in each house. The first State to 

begin this work was Marwar on' 26th December 
1910, but all the States had started work on or before 
the date fixed. Tlie first State to complete it was Jhalawar on 1 5th February 
1911, and the last Ale war on 9 th ATarch 1911. 

In between the completion of the preliminary enumeration and the final 
Census itself the various Census officials above the rank of enumerator, assisted 

in many eases by the ordinary State and District 
(A) Checking of Prelimi- officials when on tour, busied themselves in checking 
nary Enumeration. the rough records by house-to-house enquiries, etc. 

After the rough records were passed as correct the 
enumerators then made fair copies of them in their printed books, which were 
checked bj’’ the supervisors with the rough copies 

All the States and Districts, except Banswara, Kushalgarh, Jaisalmer, 
_ . Partabgaih, Shah pura. were visited at least once by 

SaSriL sapSlSrral "If during the enumeration stage and as regards the 

■ above-mentioned otates, 1 was able to meet the State 
Superintendents to discuss arrangements and difficulties with them. 

On the night of the Census itself, March lOtb 1911, the enumerators, 
taking their books with them, visited each house in their block, read over to 

the head of the house all the names which were entered 
O') Final Enumeration, at the preliminary enumeration, erased all those who 

had died or had left the place, and entered all new 
comers. The supervisors, meanwhile, were on the move as much as possible in 
their circles assuring themselves that the enumerators were doing their work 
properly. 


6. Despatch of Pro'Visional Totals. — The following day, as early as possi- 
ble, the enumerators in each circle met their supervisor, and with his assistance 
totalled up the houses, persons, males and females in their books. These were 
combined by the supervisor in a form called the cii’cle summary. The circle 
summaries were despatched as quickly as possible to tho charge superintendent 
who, in his turn, combined them in a charge summary. The charge summaries 
were then despatched, post haste, to the State Superintendent or District Officer. 
When all the charge summaries were received the total results for each State 

and District Avere telegraphed to the 
Census Commissioner for India and to 
the Provincial Census Superintendent. 

The dates of despatch of the 
Provisional totals from the various 
States telegraph offices are given on 
the margin. Banswara won the race, 
and Jaisalmer was last, the farmer’s 
totals being despatched at 11-11 a.m. on 
the .day of the Census and the latter’s 
at 7-15 a.m. on Alaroh I8th; but in the 
case of the latter the totals had to travel 
about 100 miles before they reached 
the telegraph office for despatch, and 
they were actually received before 
Alewar’s, Avhich did not reach me 
(having been posted instead of tele- 
graphed) till a p.m. on 1 8th ATarch 
1911. In considering these performan- 
ces it must be remembered that 
Rajputana is not well served with 
railways, post offices, and telegraphs, 
and as a result the figures had to be 





Receipt of Provisional totals 




by Provincial Census 

State or District 


Superintendent. 




flour. 

Date. 

Banswara 



11-11 a.m. 

11-311 

Alwar •... 



2 85 /p.!U. 

11-3-11 

Shalipiira 



3-30 p.m. 

11 .3-11 

Kishangnrh 



6-2.J p.m. 

11-3-11 

Partabgarh 



G-5 p.m. 

11-3 11 

Bharatpur 



7-30 p.m. 

11-3-11 

Dholpur ... 



10-5 p.m. 

11-3-11 

Tonk 



3 5 p.m. 

12-3-11 

(Revised fig 

ures) 


(7-0 p.m.) 

(I3-3-1I) 

Morwar ... 



3.15 p.m. 

12-3-11 

Karauli ... 



3-2fJ p.m. 

12-311 

Dungarpur 



4-15 p.m. 

12-3-11 

Jllala^7a^ 



10-30 a.m. 

13-3-11 

Jjawa 



11-35 a.m. 

13-3-11 

ICotah ... 



12-55 p.m. 

13-3-11 

Morwara 



4-30 p.ni. 

13-3-11 

Kuebnlgarh 

... 


5-40 p.m. 

133-11 

Ajmer 



G-40 p.m. 

13-3-11 

Jaipur ... 



4-5 p.m. 

14-3-11 

Buntli 



6.20 p.ii). 

14-3- 11 

-Bikaner ... 



5-0 p.m. 

14-3-11 

Sirohi ... 



10-30 a.m. 

1G.3U 

Mewar ... 

... 


10-3!) a m. 

17-3- n 

Jaisalmer 

... 


7-15 a m. 

18-3-11 

(Revised figures) 


(S-20 a.m.) 

(19-3-11) 
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conveyed to the States’ head-quarters in many cases by special ^mounted 
messengers; and the rain yrhich fell on -the llth and 12th March increased 
the difficulties. In many cases totals had to be conveyed over 100 miles to 
the charge superintendent. One of the best performances was Marwar s, 
which telegraphed its figures at 3-15 p.m, on March 12th. T-he State is 
.34,963 square miles in area and contained 8,584 blocks, and a great 
deal of it is sandy desert with very scattered villages and mere tracks for roads, 
which were in a worse condition than ever after the rain. 1 he average distance 
from the blocks to the telegraph offices was about 40 miles. Mounted guides 
and torch-bearers were posted along the tracks to guide the enumerators and 
supervisors to the head-quarters of the charges. Within 5 minutes of the 
receipt of the last figures at the State head-quarters the totals were telegraphed 
to me. The greatest difficulties to be overcome were, perhaps, in Jaisalmer, 
which Covers an area of over 16,000 square miles. The capital itself is about 
100 miles from the nearest telegraph office, and all totals had to be conveyed by 
camel sowars, many of whom could get over the wet sand only with the greatest 
difficulty. The totals of 4 blocks had to be conveyed over 100 miles before they 
reached the charge superintendent, the distance in one case being 157 miles! 

The complete figures for Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara were telegraphed 
by roe to the Census Commissioner on 19th March. The delay was due to 
the Me war figures not having been received till the evening of the 18 th March, 

7. Margin of Error in Provisional Totals.— The margin of error between 
the provisional totals and the final ones, as ascertained after the completion of the 
abstraction work, was only an increase of ‘039 per cent in the final totals for 
Rajputana and a decrease of "008 in those for Ajmer-Merwara. This is fairly 
creditable, considering the rapidity with which the figures were communicated. 
It will be seen from the figures on the margin that the greatest error was 

in the Mewar State, where the final totals showed 


state or Diatriot. 

Excess (H-) 
or deficiency 
( - ) in finof 
totals over 
proviMonal. 1 

RAJPUTANA 

4- -039 

AJMER-MERWARA 

- -008 

Bundi 


Diinijarpur 


KaraiiU ... 


Kualmlgarb 


■purtnbgarh 


Tonk 


Blmratpur 

-f- -ODl 

Jaipur ... 

-h -m 

Marwar 

— -fills 

Bikaner 

— -007 

Pholpur 

-007 

Jbalawar 

+ -Oil 

Merwara 

-f -Ol-J 

Jaisalmer 

+ -01.7 

Ajmer 

— -014 

Banswara 

— '020 

Sirolii 

— -021 

Alwar 

— -0:14 

Kotah ... 

— '071 

Kisliangarh 

4- -113 

Bawa 

+ *117 

shalipurn 

4- *154 

Mewar 

4- -377 


nimrotpur + -ODl c+no-P + li o 

Jaipur ^ -OOU SuagC, t U e 

Marwar _ -niB next step was 

DimipuV.;; ;;; ;;; + ’.^7 despatch 

jhaUwar + -OH the enumera- 

Alenrara ... ... -i, •012 x' i. i 

Jaisalmer 5 -013 OOOKS aS 

— *014 soon as possi- 

Banswara ^ *020 ^ .i 

Sirolii ... ... .024 uDO 

S. ;;; cen- 

Kisiiangarh -ns tres where 

shTpura’ ;;; abstrac- 

Mewar .j. .377 tionaudcom- 

— pilation work 

, . was to take 

place. ^ The various State offices were col- 
lected in five different centres as noted on 
tUe margin. 

j The first State to commence the abs- 
traction work was Karauli on 19th March, 
1911, and the last Jaisalmer, on 5 th May 
1911. 

system, 

vhich vas first introduced in 1901 was 
again adopted, with slight _ modifications. 


an excess over me provisional ones oi 4 , 0 la or ■ 6/1 
per cent. Excluding the Mewar figures the 
difference would have been only adecrease of 639, or 
•007 per cent in the final totals. There were no 
errors at all in the Dungarpur, Karauli, Kushal- 
garh, and Tonk figures, and only slight ones in 
the sex details in Bundi and Partabgarh. 

8. Abstraction —After completing the - 
enumeration 


Centre. 

Stale or District. 

AJMER 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Banswaru. 

Dungarpur. 

Kishangarh. 

ICushalgjirh. 

Marwar. 

Partabgarh. 

Sbahpura. 

Tonk. . 

BHARATPUR ... 

Bharatpur. 

Dholpur. 

Karauli. 

JAIPUR 

Alwar. 

Bikaner. 

Bundi., 

Jaipur. 

Jhalawar. 

Kotah, 

Lawa. . 

MOUNT ABU ... 

Jaisalmer. 

Sirohi.. . 

UDAIPUR 

Mo war. 


(a) Slip Copi/ivg. 


Bnefly the idea underlying the system is to allot one 
Slip to each individual of the population,’ which em- 
bodies all the information about that person contained 
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in the schedules. Religions are denoted by colours; sex and civil condition combined, 
by symbols ; and the remaining information is copied out by copyists on the slips. 

The first States to complete the slip-copying stage were Bharatpur, 
Dholpurand Karauli, all of which finished it on 22nd April, 1911. Mewar 
finished last, on 1st July, 1911. 

The total establishment employed on the slip-copying stage, excluding 
clerks, record-keepers, etc., was 994 copyists, 12 checkers, 123 assistant super- 
visors, 96 supervisors, 4 head assistants, 1 9 inspectors, and 22 deputy superinten- 
dents. The latter worked directly under the Provincial Census Superintendent. 
The average number of slips copied by a copyist was, therefore, 11,097. 

Having thus transferred all the information from the cumbersome schedules 
to a neat slip, measuring about 4.^ inches long by 2 inches broad, the 

enumeration books are done with, save for occasional 
(6) Sortinug. references back to them ; and the abstraction staff have 

to deal merely with bundles of handy slips, which they 
proceed to sort, like a pack of cards, into pigeon holes, first by religion and sex, 
and then for each of the other items in turn, about which information has been 
collected at the Census. As the sorting for each item is finished, the results 
are entered in the sorters’ tickets. This process is called the sorting stage in 
the, abstraction work. 

The first units to finish it (excluding the petty Lawa Thakurate) were 
Kushalgarh on 22nd Jul3^ 1911, and Tonk on asth July, 1911, and the last, 
Mewar on 9th March, 1912 

The total establish tnent excluding clerks, etc., employed on the sorting 
stage was 419 sorters, 34 assistant supervisors, 55 supervisors, 17 inspectors, 
and 22 deputy superintendents. The avei’age number of slips each sorter 
had to sort for each table was, therefore, 26,329. 


(a) In State and District 
Offices. 


9. Compilation. — After the completion of the sorting work the compi- 
lation stage commenced. The information contained in the sorters’ tickets 

was posted into the compilation registers, for each 
administrative unit, and then totalled up for the State 
or District. These registers were, as far as possible, 
in the same form as the final Tables published in the Volume of Census Tables. 

The first State to close its compilation office was Tonk on 15th August, 
1911, and the last, Mewar on 19th June 1912. 

The establishment employed in the compilation offices, exclusive of super- 
intendence, was 114 compilers and 9 Supervisors. 

On completion of the Compilation Registers they were despatched to the 
Provincial Census Superintendent’s compilation office at Mount Abu, where the 
. . figures were very carefully checked and cross-checked 

^SuiZiZnde^s Office. examined and, when finally passed were combined 

with the railway and cantonment ngures tor each 
State, and then totalled up for the whole Province. The first State to send in 
its last compilation register to me was Tonk on 1 7 th August, 1911, and the 
last, Mewar on 19th June, 1912. 

The final revised figures were communicated by me to the Census 
Commissioner for India on October 17th, 1911. The first Table, Imperial Table 
II, M'as sent to the Census Commissioner on 17th October, 1911, and the last. 
Provincial Table I, on 3 1st July, 1912. The first one (Imperial Table I) was sent 
to press on the 10th February, 1912, and the last ^Provincial Table I) on 31st 
July, 1912. The last proof was passed on 1st October, 1912, and the Tables 
issued in book form on 16th December, 1912. 

The maximum establishment employed in the Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent’s compilation office was : — 

1 Deputy Census Superintendent. 

3 Assistant Superintendents. 

1 Draftsman. 

1 Supervisor. 

20 Compilers. 

10. Report— Owing to the tremendous amount of work involved in 
supervising, advising, controlling, and inspecting the twenty-two independent 


* Further romorka on this unsatisfactory systora. of so many independent offices will bo found in the 

Administrative Volume. 
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State and District abstraction and compilation offices from March, 1911 to June 
19(2, and of cheeking their compilation registers, and to the late receipt of the 
figures from some of the offices, the Me-war ones not reaching me till the third 
week of June 1912, it was impossible to start in earnest the writing of this 
Keport till the last week of August 1912, though, of course, the material had 
been in the process of collection for some time past. The last Chapter of the 
Report was completed at the end of Rebruary, 1913. 

11. Special Arrangements —The above is an Oiitline of the ordinary 
course run by a Census in these Provinces. A few notes on certain special 
arragements may be of interest. 

One of the commonest questions asked is, “ how do you manage to census 
people in the trains ” ? This is, of course, an exceptionally difficult problem in 

India, owing to the immense distances travelled by 
(a) Enumeration of trains, it being no uncommon thing, for instance, for 

Baikvay fravellers. ^ passenger to have started his railway journey at 

least twenty-four hours before the Census was taken and not to have completed 
it for another twenty-four hours after the Census was over. The idea underly- 
ing the special railway arrangements is to catch as many people as possible 
at the Station from which they start or at which they alight. _ To this end a 
special enumerator was appointed for each Station, whose duty it was to remain 
at his post from sunset on March 10th (the night of the Census) to 6 a.m. on 
March 1 1th, and to enumerate all persons (a) starting from his Station, and {b) 
alighting at his Station, unless these latter could satisfy him, by producing a 
pass, that they had already been enumerated somewhere before they got into 
the train. These special Station enumerators gave passes to those whom they 
thus enumerated. 

But there still remained a vast number of persons who, by having entered 
a train before sunset on March 10th and by still being in it at 6 a.m. on March 
11th, would have escaped enumeration. These were caught by holding up 
every train at 6 a.m., or as near to that hour as possible, on March 1 1th, and 
enumerating theTn in the railway carriages by a special staff. 

There are always, of course, especially near towns, a certain number of 
road-travellers by evening or night. To sweep them into the Census net, 

special enumerators are stationed at various points on 
(t) Road Travellers. the most frequented roads, who census all such 
wanderers and provide them with passes to prevent, 

their second enumeration. 


Outbreaks of plague are liable to cause considerable trouble in a Census 
especially in an Indian one, where so much depends on the preliminary 

enumeration which takes place some weeks before the 
(c) Plague Areas. final count. Plague drives the people out into 
temporary habitations, and very often to no habitations 
at all, in the fields. In such cases the work is postponed as long as possible, and 
a few days before the final count the temporary camps or habitations are formed 
into special blocks and the preliminary enumeration is then made, rvhich is 
checked as usual on the Census day. But in most such cases the final' check has 
to be done by day instead of by night. States and Districts, in which the 
arrangements were upset to some extent by plague, were Ajmer, Alwar 
Bharatpuv, Dholpur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Marwar, Mewar, Partaboarii, Shah- 
pura and Tonk. ° 


Indian fairs are also disturbing factors in Census procedure, when thousanc 
of pilgrims and visitors may invade some sacred jdace about the time of tl 

final Census. But as a rule they sleep out on fisf 
(_d) Fairs, etc. camping grounds, and these are formed into speci 

blocks and circles in charge of especially reliab 
enumerators and supcrvisor.s, who carry out the final enumeration of the visitor 
nprehtmnary^ count being generally dispensed with. The only places in whu 
such fan s t-ox iilacc about March lOtti, in which any special arrangements we 
necessary, were Duugarpur. Jaipur, Karauli, Alarwar, .and Sirohi. 

12 Aflitudo of the People.— The Census has become, by now a we’ 
r.a-ogmr.cd dcccnm.al event in these Provinces, and the gcnen;i .4itude of S 
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people towards it is, on the whole, one of indilFerence, and it is no longer possible 
to chronicle quite such alarming or interesting rumours as were afloat at the 
earlier Censuses, such as the following. 

In 1881 in the Bhil tracts of the Southern DivLsion, especially in Mewar, 
there was great terror, and the Maharana of Udaipur was compelled to issue a 
proclamation to the Bhils in his State that “ they should never suffer by the 
counting of men and houses.” A report also gained currency in the Bundi 
State that Government were trying to ascertain the number of able-bodied men 
available for despatch to Afghanistan ! In Ajmer-Merwara the amusing rumour 
spread that there was to be a forced conscription of young boys, one from , 
each family, who were to be offered as a sacrifice to the railway engine, the 
idea being that the railway, which was then somewhat of a novelty, depended 
for its success on human sacrifices, which ivere to be offered to the engine as 
emblematic of some goddess ! 

In 1891 the rumour started.among the Bhils and Grassias of Marwar that 
Government wanted men for foreign service, and the sight of some survey 
chains lying on the platform of a railway station, which were mistaken for 
fetters, caused some alarm. In Bikaner some thought the Census the prelude to 
a new tax or a fresh call for fighting men. In parts of Kishangarh a new tax was 
feared. I'he Bhils of Banswara thought that a propitiatory sacrifice, or young 
men for foreign military service, were required, and the latter rumour was 
prevalent among the Bhils of llungarpur also. In Alewar the wilder and more 
uneducated classes thought they were to be seized and thrown as a propitiatory 
sacrifice into the “ Connaught bund,” which was then being constructed at 
Udaipur; others feared new taxation or foreign military service. 

In 1901, in some of the most remote parts, it was said the people, especially 
the women, were hostile to the operations, as they looked upon the Census of 
1891 as the cause of the famines and other ills which befel them in the decade 
of 1891-1901. 

There is nothing more entertaining to recall of the recent Census than the 
following. The usual rumours started among the Bhils of Partabgarh, 
Kushalgarh and Banswara. In the latter State some hadmash spread the 
story that all the Bhils were to be caught by the Darbar and have their heels 
cut. However, no -difficulty was experienced in allaying these rumours and 
pacifying these timid folk, one of the strongest arguments which appealed to 
them being that Government wanted to know how many people would require 
help in the next famine. In Mewar many of the ignorant people looked upon 
the Census as likely to bring trouble in a vague way, and some of the old people, 
tired of life, were heard openly to express the wish that it might bring their 
death. In Ajmer, among some of the low classes and bad characters, the 
rumour was spread that Government wanted to destroy by plague any surplus 
population the Census might prove. In Karauli one Bajput Thakur for a long 
time stoutly refused to give any information at all either about himself or his 
household, till at length he was brought to his senses by some of the higher 
officials. In the same State an amusing instance is recorded of another old 
Thakur strongly protesting, in a great state of mind, against the sex of his wife 
being recorded, on the grounds that the common word for woman {aurat), used 
by the enumerators in the sex columns, was not sufficiently aristocratic for “ my 
lady, the Thakurani.” Prom Jaipur city comes the encouraging but rare news 
that some of the more intelligent people there look upon the Census as actually 
of use to them; cases are known, for instance, where those desiring to give caste 
feasts apply to the Census authorities for information as to the number of people 
belonging to the caste in various localities, etc. 

13. Census Expenditure. — Below is given the total cost of the Census 
so far as can be estimated up to the end of March 1913, on which date the 
Provincial Census Superintendent’s Office will close. 

The head “Imperial Funds” includes all expenditure on the Census, both 
in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, which is debitable to Imperial Funds, The 
column for “Native States” is supposed to represent the cost actually incurred 
by the Native States. 

The Imperial Funds are sub-divided into Departmental and Treasury, No 
such sub-division is possible for the Native States’ expenditure, as many of them 
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do not observe these distinct methods of accounts.- Tlie figures in column 4, 
therefore, have been reckoned both as Departmental and as Treasury for the 

purposes of columns 5, 6, 10, 11. • , u j. i 

riie XrGnsury jiccounts Siiow tliG actual extra cost whicli "would not na'\e 
been incurred had there been no Census. The Departmental accounts contain 
all charges actually incurred. The principal difference between the two is, that 
in the '1 reasury accounts only the deputation allowance of officers deputed to 
Census work and the pay of their substitutes in the ordinary line are shown, while 
the Departmental ones include their full salarj’- and deputation allowance but not 
the pay of their substitutes. As it is understood that no officer was appointed in 
my place in the Political Department, the Treasury accounts give the more correct 
idea of the actual cost to the Imperial Government. 


Stalcmciil showing coni of Census of 1901 and 1911, in Rajputuna and Ajmcv-Meriuara. 
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Report. 

+ Tnolndcs Ks, 13,000 (o^tinmted cost) on account of cost of printing the Reports and Imperial and Provincial Tobies and 
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flepar.atc set’ were not kept hy all States. 

In Treasury accounts there has been a decrease in the cost to Government, 
of Rs. 1,104-8-10, spite of the greater time taken over the work. In other words 
the cost, per head of the population, debitable to Imperial Funds has decreased 
from -82 pies to -74 pies or by '08 pies per head. On the other hand there is. 
an increase of Rs. 38,810-15-3 unuer Departmental accounts, which is almost 
entirely due to extra expenditure under the head, “ Pay of the Provincial Census 
Superintendent.” In the Census of 1901 the Provincial Census Superintendent 
was not a whole-time officer till November 1900, and up to that time his pay 
was not debitahle to Census. He likewise ceased to be a whole-time officer 
after August 1902, though the actual wmrk was not completed till February 
1903. He was also a less highly-paid officer than myself. 

The extra cost to the Native States themselves amounts toRs. 30,242-6-4,^, 
(nearly Rs. 26,000 of which was incuri-ed in three States alone), the incidence per, 
head of the population having risen from 3'G4 pies to 3-91 pies. But it is very 
doubtful whether the 1901 figures i-epresent the real expeuditure. owing to the 
vague way in which many of the Native States keep their Census accounts, 
i'iii.s especially applies to Mewar, where the increase in expenditure this time is 
nearly Rs. 13,000. 

i'aking the total expenditure, the cost of tl)o operations works but to 5'GO 
pies per head according to the Departmental and 4'47 pies per head according to • 
the ’Ifeasury accounts, or an increase of -85 pies aud-l8 pies compared with 1901, 

14. Acknowledgments. — Where all those who were associated with me ' 
both ui Brithh territory and Native States worked so loyally and unsparingly' 
ns thej did, it is difficult and would be invidious to pick out names here' and 
tlierc. -Jhit I must, first of all, express my thanks to all the Darhars for all the ' 
ready assistance given me throughout the operations, and especially for placino' • 
unreservedly at my disposal and under my orders the best men in each State • 

Who con d Ik; .spared for the responsible work of State Census Superintendent. 

U must he remembered that by many States, the. full practical value of- a Census-- 
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is not realized, and that in 
such cases they undertake 
the same elaborate method 
of enumeration which is fol- 
lowed in British India more 
to oblige the Government 
of India than because they 
themselves desire the Cen- 
sus. But even in such cases 
there was no hesitation in 
appointing the best and 
most experienced official 
available for the work. 
Thanks are also due to the 
Bharatpur and Jaipur Bar- 
bara for placing at the dis- 
posal of the other States, 
as in 1 901, large and suitable 
buildings for their ab- 
straction and compilation 
offices which were assembled 
at those centres. The Me- 
war Barbar, likewise, off- 
ered a good building to 
Banswara, Dungarpur, Partabgarh, and Kushalgarh. But, owing to plague in 
Udaipur, these States preferred to have their offices at Ajmer. 

On the margin above are noted the names of the State Census Superintendents, 
and of the Deputy Superintendents in cases where the State Superintendents 
did not themselves carry out the work of superintendence of the abstraction and 
compilation offices. Munshi Govind Saran of Jaipur (who was ably aided by 
his assistants. Pandit Din Dayal Tiwari, Pandit Bishambar Nath Chaube and 
Maulvi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad). Lala Tirbhawan Lall of Mewar, and Rai Sahib 
Muliat Behari Lai of Bundi, all worked as Superintendents both in 1891 and 
1901, and the experience thus gained by them was invaluable both to the Dar- 
bars and to myself The same may be said about Rao Sahib Bhola Nath Chat- 
terji of Karauli, Babu Umrao Singh of Bikaner, and Mehta Chunni Lai of 
Dungai’pur, each of whom filled the post of Superintendent in 190]. Of the 
new Superintendents, those with the biggest and most responsible charges were 
Mr. Feroze Blothawala of Marwar, L;da Gopi Nath of Alwar, Rai Sahib 
Munshi Kampta Pershad of Bikaner, Pandit W. T. Kapse of Kotah, Lala 
JSaldeo Pershad of Bharatpur, Pai Bahadur Lala Moti Lai of Tonk. Of these 
1 must especially mention Mr. Feroze Kothawala for the forwardness and 
thoroughness of his work throiigln.utthe enumeration stage and Lala Gopi Nath 
for the same reason in the abstraction stage ; and Pandit W. T. Kapse and 
Lala Baldeo Pershad for the thoroughness of their work in both stages I am also 
very grateful to Rai Sahib Munshi Kampta Pei’shad and Rai Bahadur Lala 
Moti Lai for all their assistance rendei’ed under considerable difficulty, as they 
combined their Census duties with other very onerous posts. Among the new 
Superintendents of the smaller States, Mun.shi_ _L)in I )a y.a.LQL- DKolpur, Munshi 
Faiz Ali Khan of Kishangarh, Munshi Kampta Pershad of Jhalawar, and Babu 
Shathhbu Lai of Ku.shalgarh, all worlced well, especially the first-named. Munshi 
Chheda Lai of Banswara, Babu Shive Xaryan of Shahpura and Qazi Yaqub Ali 
of Sirohi were most thorough in their abstraction offices. Among the Deputy 
Superintendenls not already named, I must especially mention Munshi Bisham- 
bar Nath Kaul of Marwar, who had a very large and difficult abstraction office to 
manage, wlsich he did with entire success. Lala Chatar Behari Sahai of Tonk 
and Prohit Akhey Raj of Jaisalraer also showed that their experience of 1901 
had served them in good stead. Pandit Madho Rao of Partabgarh also did well, 
both in his State office and subsequently in my office as an Assistant Superin- 
tendent. I am also especially indebted to Munshi Govind Saran, Mr. Feroze 
Kothawala, Pandit W. T. Kapse, Rao Sahib Bhola Nath Chatterji and Babu 
Sharabhu Lai of Kushalgarh for their very full and interesting^ notes on the 
various caste and other multitudinous questions on which information is collected 
at a Census. From . all others likewise I received many useful notes. 
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As regards my own office staff, I am very greatly indebted to the 
Deputy’ Superintendent of my compilation office, hlunshi Krishna Nandan 
of Ajmer. Having distinguished himself bj’’ his e.xcellent work as Deputy 
Superintendent of the Ajmer-Merwara abstraction office I selected him sub- 
.‘^equently for my office. His work was most thorough, and his efforts to push it 
through' indefatigable. I am also greatly indebted to klunshi Kanahaya Lai, 
who was the Head Cleric of my English office throughout the vdiole of the Census. 
He proved himself careful, reliable, and unsparing of himself. Of the rest of 
my staff, I must mention Mir Abdul -Latit’ Babu Debi Dayal and Munshi 
Tajammul Husain, all of whom worked thoroughly well and ungrudgingly 
throughout 

!My best thanlcs are also due to the railway authorities, on whom the 
Census work throws a great deal of extra and uncongenial avork. 1 had to deal 
with no less than 7 Kailway s. Of these the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, the 
1 )holpur-Bari Railway and the Udaipur-Chitor Railway were censused direct 
through the State authorities. It was said by some that the Census arrange- 
ments on some of the railways in 1901 left much to be desired. The same 
cannot be said of 1911. The arrangements made were excellent, thorough, and 
Well up to time, and the schedules received by me from the Railways, especially 
those for travellers were exceedingly well filled in. The two biggest systems , 
in Rajputana are the Rajputana-Malwa Railway (Metre-gauge) and the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India (Broad-gauge), and 1 am especially indebted to the 
Traffic Superintendents of these two for their readiness to comply with all 
requests, and to listen to and fall in with all my suggestions where possible. 
Dealing, as some of the Railways do, with the Census Superintendents of 
several Provinces, each of whom has his own ideas on the best way to run a 
Census, it is not always easy for them to oblige every one ! Among the 
various Railwaj’’ Charge Superintendents I must mention Mr. W. L. Latouche 
of Bandikui, who was exceedingly prompt and thorough in his work in an excep- 
tionally large number of charges. 

I am likewise indebted to Mr. Inglis, the Manager of the Rajputana 
Scottish Mission Industries Company Press at Ajmer, -which printed this Report 
and the tabular statements in the Administrative Report and the bulk of the 
forms used in the various stages of the Census, for the careful and prompt manner 
in which he dealt with the work, and also to the Superintendent Government 
of India Press, Calcutta, where the Tables Volume Avas printed. 
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CHAPTER /. 

Distribution of the Population, 

1. Introductory. — The history and physical aspects of Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara Tvill be found fully set forth in the latest edition of the Rajput- 
ana Volume of the Imperial Gazetteer. It is not intended to describe these at 
any greater length here than is. necessarj'- for the clearer understanding of the 
mass of statistics, compiled as the result of the Census taken on March 10th, 
1911, which it is proposed to discuss in this Volume. 

Geographically the term Rajputana is applied to the tract of country lying 
between 23° 3' and 30° 12' North and 69° 30' and 78° 17' Bast, having according 
to the Imperiar Survey of India a total area of about 131,698 square miles. 
It is surrounded by the Punjab, the 'United Provinces, the Central India 
Agency, , and the Bombay Presidency. About three-fifths of the Province is in 
the North-West' dry area. The remainder is included in the Central India 
Plateau, with the exception of the States of Alwar, Bharatpur and Dholpur 
which form part of the Indo-Gaugetic Plain. 

Administratively, this area embraces (a) the group of Native States com- 
prised in the Rajputana Agency, (6) the British Province of Ajmer-Merwara. 
The Rajputana Agency consists of eighteen States, the two Chiefships of 
Shahpura and Kushalgarh, and the ThaUurate or Estate of Lawa, each of which 
has been treated as a separate unit for Census purposes. These units are 
•grouped into various Political Agencies or charges, under the general control of 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana, but as these charges have 
been reconstituted, and are liable to further alterations from time to time, no 
attempt has been made to adopt an administrative system of grouping of States 
in the Tables, nor is there any advantage in describing here the constitution of 
the existing Political Agencies. Ajmer-Merwara consists of two British 
Districts, Ajmer and Merwara, whose head-quarters are Ajmer and Beawar res- 
pectively, and the Province is governed by the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer- 
Merwara, who is also the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 
Merwara includes certain villages, originally numbering*21 and 76 respectively, 
belonging to the Marwar ’and Mewar Darbars. By treaties with the States 
the Government of India retains full and permanent administrative control over 
them on certain conditions. Bor the 'first time, however, these tracts have been 
treated at this Census as a part of the two States in the -Provincial Tables, 
though in the Imperial and Subsidiary Tables they are stiU included -10 
Merwara. . 

Mhnographically Rajputana includes ‘hot only the majority of the most 
Important Rajput States in India, but also the two Jat States of Bharatpur 
and Dholpur; a Muhammadan State, Tonk, the ruling family of which are 
'descended from Pathans from the Buner Tribe near the far away Swat 
'country on the North-West Frontier; and a forest or hill tribe, population 
of .Bhils, Grassias, Minas, and (in Ajmer-Merwara) Mers. The Minas and 
Mers, however, to some extent claim descent from the Rajputs. 
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CHAPTER I. DISTRIBUTIOS OF THE POPULATION. 


2. History. — Historically there are perhaps no more interesting annals in 
the story of India than those of Rajasthan. Roclc inscriptions of Asolca 'which 
have been found in the Jaipur State, take one back to the third century B.G., 
and there is reliable evidence of the Bactrian Greeks having invaded part of the 
country in the second century B. C. It was between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries A.D. that three of the Rajput dynasties, still represented by ruling 
chiefs, namely the Sesodias (or Gahlots) the Bhatis, and the Chauhans, appear 
to have established themselves in the country. The dynasties of the Jadons, 
the Rachwahas and the Rathors are said to date from the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries respectively. To these clans, or branches thereof, belong the 
following ruling families. — Bhati, Jaisalmer; Cliauhcin, Bundi, Kotah, Sirohi ; 
Jadon, Rarauli ; Kachwaha, Alwar and Jaipur ; Ratlior, Bikaner, Kishangarh, 
I^Ianvar ; Sesodia, Banswara, Dungarpur, Mewar, Shahpm-a. Constant warfare with 
the Muhammadan invaders and dynasties mark the succeeding centuries, during 
which the boundaries of their kingdoms were, though with intervals of expansion, 
gradually driven back, till they reached more or less their present line at about 
the end of the fifteenth century. Tn the centuries which follow the Rajput 
Chiefs are found either carrying on spasmodic or guerilla warfare with Akbar 
and his successors, or in alliance with them and distinguisliing themselves in their 
service as governors, generals, and soldiers, but gradually becoming feudatories 
or tributaries of the Mughal Empire. When the Marathas rose to power they 
obtained a footing in Rajputana about 1756 and by the beginning of the nine- 
■teenth century Rajputana, except for the North and North-Western portions of 
it, was on the verge of complete dismemberment, when the British appeared on 
the scenes in Northern India. One by one treaties were made between the 
Rajput States and the British Government, commencing with Alwar in 1803, 
and followed by ones with Rarauli and Rotah in 1817. By the end of 1818 all 
the States were in treaty relationship with the British. Prom then onwards the 
political history of Rajputana is bound up with that of the British occupation. 

The history of Ajmer-Merivara is, to a very great extent, that of Rajputana, 
though ever since its cession in 1818 by the Marathas it has remained a British 
Province. It has been well said that the power who would hold India must hold 
Ajmer, owing to its central and commanding strategic position. The fact seems 
to have been recognised by all the great ruling dynasties. The soil of the Ajmer 
district has been soaked throughout the centuries in the blood of those contend- 
ing for the possession of the fort of Taragarh and the city of Ajmer (founded at 
the beginning of the twelfth century). In the Mughal times Ajmer was one of 
the recognized residences of the great Emperors and it was here that the first 
English ambassador to India from the Court of Ring James I, Sir Thomas Roe, 
had his first audience of the Emperor Jahangir. T he city now forms_the wintei* 
of. Rajputana Local Administration.^" Two other facts may be men- 
tioned which make Ajmer famous. It contains two of the most holy objects of 
pilgrimage in the whole of India. In the heart of the city is the shrine of the 
great Muhammadan Saint, Rhwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti, who died in Ajmer 
about 1235 A.D. Seven miles to the West of the city lies the Pushkar lake, 
whose waters are so sacred that a dip therein washes away all sin, and, in Raj- 
putana at any rate, it shares with the river Ganges the honour of being the 
desired rcstin" place of a Hindu's ashes. Its great sanctity is due to the oelief 
that Brahma here performed the Yajna. It contains one of the very few temples 
in India dedicated to Brahma. Coins found near by dating back to the 
■fourth centmy B. C. prove its great antiquity and it is mentioned as a sacred 
bathing place in the ancient epic, the Ramayana. To both these places there is 
a constant stream of pilgrims throughout the year. 


i aspects. — ^Physically, Rajputana is interesting as containing 

the watershed of the continent of India, the Aravalli mountains, which, com- 
/..i XT-)) , T, mencing roughly at the famous ridge of Delhi, run, 

fc/ /iigs ami Dfitrls. though not in an unbroken chain, through the heart of 

im- in the f i m country from North-East to South-We.st, culminat- 

hsitur^^.?!^ \^r Mount Abu, the summer political capital, 

Ihe hf: W 7 G«ru Sikar (5,650 feet) 

cn braces t Nilgiris and the Himalayas. Rajputana also 
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- Its rivers, are few, the only ones of any importance being .the Lunijthe 
Ohambal and its tributaries the Kali Sind, the Parbati, the Mashi, and the Banas ; 

and the . Banganga. Bajputana contains no natural 
(b) Rivers and Lakes. fresh water lakes, but the well-known salt lake of 

Sambhar is on the . borders of Marwar and Jaipur. 
In Ajmer-Merwara there is the Pushkar lake, distinguished for its sacredness 
rather than its size. 

In the summer the heat, except in the high hills, is gi’eat everywhere, and 
in the West and North-West very great. Hot winds and dust storms are 

experienced more or less throughout the country. In 
*{c) Climate. the winter the climate of the North, especially bn the 

Bikaner border, where there is sometimes hard frost 
at night, is much colder than in the Southern States. 

The rainfall is very unequally distributed throughout Bajputana. The 
Western portion comes very near the limits of that part of Asia which belongs 

to the rainless districts of the world, though even on 
,*(d) Rainfall. this side the South-West winds bring annually a little 

rain from the Indian Ocean. In Jaisalmer andparts of 
J odhpur and Bikaner the annual fall averages sea-rcely more than G or 7 inches ; 
in the South-West the fall is much more copious and at Mount Abu has on more 
than one occasion exceeded 100 inches. But, except in these South-West high- 
lands of the Aravallis, the rain is moat abundant in the South-East of Bajputana. 
Along the Southern States, from Banswai-a to Jhalawar and Kotah, the land 
gets not only the rains from the Indian Ocean, but also the remains of the mois- 
ture which comes up from the Bay of Bengal in the South-East ; and this supply 
occasionally reaches all Mewar. In this part of the country, if the South-West 
rains fail early, those.; from the South-East usually come to the rescue later in 
•the season. . On the other hand, the Northern paid; of Bajputana .gets a scanty 
share of the winter rains of Northern India, while the Southern part usually gets 
none at all, beyond a few gentle showers about Christmas. In the central tract, 
about Ajmer and towards Jaipur, the periodical supply of rain is very variable. 
If the Eastern .winds are strong, they, bring good . rains from the Bay of 
Bengal; whereas, if the South-West monsoon prevails, the rain is comparatively 
late and light. It may be said shortly that from Bikaner and Jaisalmer in the 
North-West to Banswara in the South and Kotah and Jhalawar in the South- 
East there is a very gradually increasing rainfall from , about 6 to 37 inches, the 
-quantity: increasing very rapidly after the Aravallis have been crossed. This 
peculiar character of the rainfall should be remembered when considering such 
questions as the distribution of population, density, and material condition, in 
the. various States. 

4. Irrigation.^ — Except in Jaipur, Bikaner,' Kotah, Jodhpur and 
Bharatpur, canals are practically non-existent. The total estimated area 
.irrigated by canals is only about 130 miles. Wells and tanks are tbe chief means 
-of . irrigation. , 

6. Agriculture and Pasture. — Bajputana is chiefly an agricultural and 
pastural country, nearly two-thirds of the population being supported primarily 
thereby. The most important crops are ■ boyVa (spiked millet) jowar (great- 
■ millet), Indian corn, wheat, barley, and gram. Beans, cotton, sugarrcane, poppy, 
tobacco, mustard, castor, rape, linseed and til are also grown. .Large herds of 
camels, .cattle and sheep form the main wealth of the Western and Northern 
.parts. 

^6. .Manufactures, Trade and Commerce. — Except in a few of the cities 
-there is not very much trade or commerce. Only a little, more than one-fifth of 
the population are supported by it in any form at all. Weaving, dyeing, the 
manufacture of carpets, -rugs and other woollen fabrics, lace, enamelling, pottery, 
and v'ork in brass, steel, stone, ivory, lac etc., are the most important industi'ies. 
'.The dyeing-and stamping of cotton cloths is a wide spread industry, Bajputana 
being : noted for the brilliant colours worn by the women -folk. The enamel, 

^ brass, and pottery work of Jaipur is likewise -famous thi-oughout India. There 

:pltnperial Gazetteer of India, Kojputana,.Page 11. , 
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are 28 cotton mills and presses. In Ajmer there are extensive raihvay 
shops helont^ing to the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, employing about 8,000 
hands. In both Jaipur and Ajmer there is a considerable amount of banking 
and exchantre business. Ajmer has always been an especially important trade 
centre hein° a distributing place and mart of exchange for Rajputana and Nor- 
thern India? So far back as 1614 A.D. the East India Company opened a 
factory there. But it is said that the railway has to some extent reduced its 
commercial importance. 

7. Mines and Minerals-— -The only mineral industries of .any importance 
arc the Palana Colliery in Bikaner State, and the salt works at Sambhar. 
In Ajmer-Merwara mica mines are worked on a small scale. Rajputana pro- 
duces, and to some extent exports, excellent limestone, marble and sandstone. 
In the Blishangarh State are found what are said to be the best garnets in 
India, and in the Ajmer District, also, garnet mining employs a few people. 
But the eflect of these industries on the economical condition of Rajputana is 
practically nil, as the total number of persons supported principally by the 
extraction of minerals of all kinds is only about 14,000, half of whom are 
employed on salt works. Traces of old lead, silver, zinc, copper and iron mines 
are found in various parts of Rajputana but very few of them are now 
worked. 

8. Railways, — The total length of railways in Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara was 652 miles in 1881, 943 in 1891, 1359 in 1901, and 1986 in 1911. 
The oldest line is tho Rajputana-Malwa Railway, running right through the 
heart of the Province’ from South-West to North-East, which was constructed 
between 1874 and 1881. Since the Census of 1901 the following lines have 
been opened; (1) on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, (a) in 
1907-08, from Garotu to Kotah, 75 miles in length, passing through Jhalawar 
and Kotah, {b) in 1909, from Kotah to Bharatpur, 181 miles in length, passing 
through Kotah, Bundi, Jaipur, Karauli and Bharatpur ; (2) on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, in 1904-05, from Phulera to Rewan, of which 93 miles only lie 
in Rajputana (Jaipur); (3) the Jaipur State Railway, in 1905-07, from 
Snnganer to Sawai Maahopur, 73 miles in length, passing through Jaipur ; (4) on 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, (a) in 1902, from Suratgarh to Bhatinda, of 
which 55.i miles only are in Rajputana (Bikaner), {b) in 1905 the Merta City 
Branch, 9 miles in length, in Marwar, (c) in 1909, the Surpura-Palana 
Diversion, 4 miles in length, and the Degana-Sujangarh Section, 63 miles in 
length, passing through Bikaner, and Marwar and Bikaner respectively, (d) in 
1910, from Sujangnrh to Churu, 55 miles in length, in Bikaner; (5) the 
Dholpur-Bari Railway, in 1908, 19 miles in length, from Dholpur to Bari, lying 
in Dholpur. 

9. Roads. — The total length of metalled roads, according to the last 
Gazetteer of India, was about 1,440 miles, of which nearlj’^ one-fifth was in Ajmer- 
Merwara, and of unmetalled roads 2,634 miles, and there has probably been very 
little increase in mileage since then. 

10. General. — Rajputana has often been called one of the backwaters of 
India, and to some extent this description still holds good. Consisting, as it 
doc-s, entirely of Native States, except for the small island of Ajmer-Merwara, it 
retains that innate conservatism of administration, customs, and ideas Avhich are 
inherent in so manj* Native States all over India. Tho Rajputs still exhibit 
many intorcstin" and cliivalrous characteristics of the feudal ages, tlie inheritance 
from pa.st centuries of constant warfare, and are distinguished still in many parts by 
their ditulain of manual labour or commercial undertakings. Partly owing to the 
nature of tho country its road system is not well developed ; it has not h^n well 
served, consideriim its vast extent, by railways, though the lastdecade has witnessed 
an improvement by the opening of another 627 miles of lino ; and except for 
n \ory small portion of its frontier the inhabitants of Rajputana are completely 
shut off on all sides from personal proximity to the more stimulating life of 
i.*riti.sh India by an unbroken belt of Native States of other Provinces, It is 
m>ce^.sar%' to hear in mind these facts when the time comes to discuss in this 
Ror>ort tlie urkm and rural characteristics of the Province, the statistics of 
i-ccupaf.on. the extent of education, and other kindred subjects. 
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11. Grouping of Statistics by Natural Divisions.— The unit for the 

Imperial Tables is, ot course, the State 
or District, but for the purpose of the 
discussion and analysis of the statistics for 
the Province as a whole it has been the 
custom since 1891 to group the States 
into three Natui’al Divisions as noted on 
the margin. This grouping is based mainly 
on the physical aspects and natural features 
of the country, which often help to throw 
.light on some of the causes affecting the 
distribution of the people and on some of 
the characteristics which a study of the 
mass of figures collected in the volume of 
Tables may disclose. The map at the be- 
ginning of this Report shows the boundaries 
of the Divisions. 

The Eastern Division is mainly flat, with a sprinkling of rocky hills. It 
enjoys, as a rule, a suflncient rainfall, has good soil, and most of the largest 

fal JSasiern Division. Rajputana run through it. It is also better 

served by railways and roads than the other Divisions. 

The Southern Division is, for the most part, a more or less close net- work 
of forest-clad hills enclosing fertile and well-watered valleys and table lands. 
(b) Southern Division. however, more open tracts in the centre of 

Mewar and on the North-West of Sirohi. 

The Western Division, by far the largest of the three in area, embraces 
the ‘Great’ and “Little” deserts of India. On the West it is sandy, ill- 

watered, and barren, but towards the East these unfavour- 
{c) Western Division, able conditions improve. It is the Division with the 
scantiest'-and most uncertain rainfall, and, as a result, the 
one most liable to famine. As the ancient couplet says of the dread monster — 

“ Pag Pungal, sir Merta, udrej Bikaner, 

Bhulo chuko Jodhpur’, thavo Jaisalmer.” 

His feet are in Pungal, 

■ His head is in Merta, 

His belly’s in Bikaner. 

In forgetful moments, 

He’ll visit Jodhpur ; 

But he’s always in Jaisalmer. 

or as another * version has it 

“ Pag Pungal, dhar Kotre, bahan Bayarmer, 

Joyo ladhe Jodhpur, thawo Jaisalmer.” 

“ His feet are in Pungal (Bikaner), his body in Kotra (Marwar), his arms in 
Barmer (Marwar). You will find him in Jodhpur if you search for him. In 
Jaisalmer you will find him for a certainty.” 

Another Marwari proverb says “Expect one lean year in three, one famine 
year in eight. " 

At previous Censuses a separate report has been compiled for Ajiner- 
Merwara. At this Census, however, the Province is dealt with in this Report, 

and in most of the Subsidiary Tables the Ajmer district 
(d) Ajmer-Merwara. has been included in the Eastern Division and Merwara 
in the Southern Division. But for some purposes it has 
been more convenient to treat the Province as a separate Division, where, for 
instance, the effects of British administration for nearly a century may have had 
more influence, than physical features, on the statistics. 


EASTERN DIVISION:- 
Ahviir. , . 
Bliaratpur. 

Bundi. 

Dliolpur^ 

Jaipur. 

dhalawar. 

Knrauli. 

Kisliangarh. 

■K' 'tnli. 

Lawa. 

Sliahpura. 

Tonk, 

SOUTHERN DIVISION 

Baii.'Wars. 

Dungarpur. 

Kufihalgarh. 

Mewar. 

Partabgarh. 

Sirohi. 

WESTERN DIVISION 
Bikaner. 

Jaisalmer. 

Marwar. 


* Ajmer, Hiitorlc&l and Descriptive. Harbilas Sanla. 
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AEEA, POPULATION, AND DENSITY. 


12. Data for Discussion. — Statistics showing the area, number of towns, 
villao-es and houses, and the rural and urban population of each State and 

° District, will be found in Imperial 

Table I. Provincial Table I gives 
similar statistics for the various 
administrative units {p-xvijanas, 
tahsils etc.) within the State or 
District. Subsidiary Table I at 
the end of this Chapter shows the 
density of population, and rainfall 
in the States or Districts. 

13. Area. — The area of R ijputanaand Ajraer-Merwara combined is about 
]31,6'.)8 square miles. Comparisons with other provinces and countries help 
perhaps to convey a more vivid idea of sizs, than mere figures do ; and the 
diagram below shows at a glance how each of the two Provinces, and each of 
the three Divisions compare in this respect. 


Province and NfttnraJ 
Division. 

Area 

(square znilos) 

Population. 

Mean Density 
per sq. znUo. 

Bojputana 

123.9S7 

10,539,432 

82 

Aj>ner*Morwara 
Easteni (ext-lvxtUng 

2.711 

501, 3J5 

185 

Ajmer) 

Southern (extjindmg' 

35,648 

6,791,318 

162 

Merwura) 

18,397 

1,892,267 

100 

Wcateru 

74,349 

3,8^6,847 

33 


Area !n Sawnt MiEsEoooaoMtr-rt^ Or RMPUWN^, Au^sraMERWA, s NtruRALDiviaore, Compare!) Wth CtRiMti Other PtoiKCEsAjoCoiNiBts. 
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Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined contain a larger area than seven 
out of the other twelve provinces of India, and the Western Division alone is 
larger than Assam or tlie North-West Frontier Province. Comparing the 
figures with some of the countries outside India which are nearest in size, Raj- 
putana and Ajraer-Merwara combined are larger than Hungary, Norway, the ! 
United Kingdom, the Transvaal Austria, or Italy, while "Victoria is only about 
two-thirds of their size. The Western Division is more than a quarter as large 
again as England and Wales. The Eastern Division is larger than either 
Scotland, Ireland, Greece, Portugal, Natal, or Tasmania. ° The Southern 
Division (the smallest of the three) is larger than Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 
Servia, or Egypt. These cotnpyisons give some idea of the immense tracts 
which the Indian Census deals with even in one Province alone. 

The largest State in area is Marwar, 34,963 square mile-s. which itself is 
larger than Scotland or Ireland, and a little smaller than Natal. Marwar is 
followed by Bikaner, 23.31^ and Jaisalraer, 16,06?, both of which are larger 
ttan Switzerland, Holland, Egypt, or Belgium. These are all in the Western 

St*®*""/, o ® o ^ ^ Division, and then ' 

Muwar (1 ^.756) in the Southern All the rest are below' 6.000 square miles 
The smallest of the states proper is Jhdawar, whose area i.s only 810 square 
miles . The two Districts oi Ajmer and Merwara stand tenth and twentieth 
respectively on the list. Twentyeight out of the fortyeight Districts in the 
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United Provinces, by which Government Ajmer-Merwara was administrated at 

one time, are smaller in area than the 
Ajmer district. On the margin are 
compared with the four largest States 
in Rajputana the areas of the largest 
District or State in any province in 
India where the maximum even approa- 
ches Jaipur’s area. It will be seen that 
Marwar is larger than any other State 
or District in India except Hydera- 
bad, Kashmir, and Kalat. And with 
the exception of these same three 
States Bikaner, Jaisalmer and Jaipur 
are larger than any other except Mysore or Gwalior. 

14. Population. — The population of Rajputana is 10,.5B0,4.S2, and of 
Ajmer-Merwara 501,395. The diagram below compares the population 
of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara and the three Divisions with that of 


Province. . 

District or States. 

Area. 

Kaahmir State 


84.432 

Hyderahad State. 


82,698 

Baluchistan 

Kalat 

W,274 

Rajpnfan'i - 

jifartoar ... ... 

S4.96S 

Myjioro State 


29,47.1 

Central India ... 

Gwalior 

25,133 

JRaiputana 

Bikaner 

S3,S15 

HaipiUana 

Jaistlmer 

16,OSS 

Rajputana 

Jaipur ... ... 

2S,579 

Punjab ... 1 ... 

Bbawalpar 

IS.UOO 


PoPuvoTioN cooos OMITTED) Of RdjPUTAN*, Ajmer-Merwara, Ano Natural Divisions, Oompared With Certain Other Hrovinces And CcumtRiESi. 
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other provinces and of countries outside India approximating to it in 
population. Compared with the rest of India the figures are eloquent of 
Kajputana’s scanty population, a striking contrast to the high position it holds 
in area, for it has the smallest population of any province except Central 
India, Assam, the North-West Frontier, and Baluchistan. On the other hand, 
the number of well-known countries which have a far .smaller population once 
more illustrates the vast numbers with which the Indian Census authorities 
have to deal. Even the smallest Division of all, the Southern, has a larger 
population than any of the Australian or African colonies, except Cape of 
Good Hope. Among the States proper Partabgarh contains the smallest popu- 
lation, 62,704, and 
Jaipur the largest, 
2,636,647. Marwar 
follows closely with 
2,057, 5. )3, and then 
M e w a r with 
1,293,776. All the 
rest have less than 
800,000 inhabitants. 
Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Kashmir, Bengal, the 

United Provinces. Central India. Madras, and Behar and Orissa all have more 
populous States or Districts than Raj putana's largest. Ajmer and Merwara take 
eighth and sixteenth places respectively among the units. Only lwo Districts in 
the United Provinces, Debra Dun and N«ini Tal, have a smaller population than 
the Ajmer District. The diagram on the margin shows the relation, as regards 
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area and population, borne by each natural Division to the total of Rajputana 
and Ajmer- Mer vara combined. The Eastern and Western Divisions, it will be. 
seen, stand in almost inverse relation in this respect. 

15. Density.— The mean density for Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara^ 
combined is 84 persons per square mile. Comparative figures for the last four 

Censuses -will be found in Chapter II Subsidiary Table 
(a) Density of Divisions. 1. The last decade shows an increase of 6 persons per 

square mile. In the Divisions the greatest increase is 
in the Southern Avhich has risen from 80 to 1 00. The Eastern Division, _ where 
density is greatest, remains stationary at 1G2 ; and that of the Western Division,: 
where it is lowest, has increased from 35 to 38 only. Taken by itself, Ajraer- 
Merwara has increased from 176 to 185. None of the Divisions have regained 
their mean density of 1891. 


DlSGRAMSwjfflNGTHt DtN’StTf OT PoPULATW Ih RmPUTMAJ. AhiKR- MePMSRA CowPARED WlTH CcFITAm OtHER CownBES. 
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From the diagram given above it will be seen that Rajputana (excluding 
Ajmer-Merwara) has a lower density than any province in India except 
Burma and Baluchistan. Ajmer-Merwara, however, has the fifth greatest 
density of the provinces, while the Eastern Division is higher than any 
except Bengal, the United Provinces, Behar and Orissa, Madras and the Punjab. 
The very low mean density of 38 in the Western Division is only surpassed 
by that of Baluchistan which is as low as 6 ! Comparing the figures with 
countries outside India the only European ones with a lower density than 
Rajputana are Russia (67), Sweden (32), Finland (24), Norway (19). 

The map given on the next jiage illustrates the density of each State or 
District. Compared with 1901 the following units show a decrease in density, 

namely. Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Jaipur, Karauli, 
(b) Density of States or Kishangarh, Lawa, all of which are in the Eastern 
Districts. Division. Jaisalmer in the Western remains stationary. 

With the exception of Alwar and the Merwara Dis- 
trict, not a single unit has regained the position it hejd in 1 891 and lost in 1 901. 
JM erwara now has a higher density than at any previous Censu.s, while Alwar 
though having a lower density than in 1901 is sfiill higher than it was in 1891. 
As is to be expected, the density of these smaller units coincides very closely 
with that of the Divisions, the most densely populated one, Bharatpur, being 
in the Eastern Division and the most thinly populated one, Jaisalmer, in the 
AVestern Division. The variation is enormous, rising as high as 282 in 
Bharatpur and sinking to 5 in Jaisalmer! No county in the United Kingdom 
has such a low density as this, the nearest to it being Sutherland with a 
density of 10. It is. however, (to compare small with great), equalled by New 
South W ales, South Australia, and Brazil, and beaten by Western Australia 
(3) and Queensland (1) and Canada (1). Comparing territories of a similar 
size to Jaisalmer, the density of Servia is 144, Denmark 183, and Switzerland 
236, These figures give some idea of its scanty population. Comparing 
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Bharatpur with units of similar area in the United Kingdom, we find it more 
densely populated than Kerry with a density of 86, Donegal 90, Yorkshire 



(North Biding) 148, Aberdeen 158, Norfolk 158, Northumberland 186. The 
figures on the margin show how Bajputana compares in its extremes of density 

with those of its four neigh- 
bouring Provinces. Its mini- 
mum is about one- fifth of the 
lowest (Bashahr State in the 
Punjab). Bharatpur’s density 
is considerably less than its 
three immediate neighbours in 
adjoining Provinces, Gurgaon 
333, Muttra 453, Agra 551. 
On the other hand Jaisalmer 
easily holds its own for a low 
maximum against its neighbours, Thar and Parkar 33, Khairpur 37, Bhawalpur 
52, Sukkur 103. 

To meet one of the criticisms passed on previous Censuses in India, an 
attempt has been made this time to calculate the density of areas smaller than 

States or Districts. Unfortunately the figures for 
(c) Density of Tahsils, tic. such areas in most States are too unre'-iable to permit 

sound conclusions to be drawn. Appi oximate figures 
have been worked out, however, in Provincial Table I, and the statement on the 



Dskbitv per square MXtX. 


iUulroum. 

&Iaximum. 

Rajputana... ... 

5 (Jflisalmer). 

282 (Bharatpur). 

Punjab 

24 (.Hashahr). 

5il2 (.Tnllundur). 

Bombay 

25 (Khaudesh 

Afiejicy). 

433 (Kaira). 

United Provinces... 

72 (7'ehri Garhwal). 

890 (Benares). 

Central India 

78 (Baraindba). 

ISO (Maihar). 
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margin shows the greatest and smallest density 
in rural tracts in each State. So far as they 
go, of course, they show that some States 
with a low mean density contain thickly 
populated rural tracts and vice versa. Kotah, 
for instance, with' a mean density of only 113 
has the most thickly populated unit of all, 515 
to the square mile. This unit, Pipalda 
Mustarka, is however, a very small one contain- 
ing only 3,091 persons. But the second 
densest unit, ,37 6 to the square, mile, is likewise 
in Kotah, Indergarh Kotri, with a population 
of 22,589. Marwar, again, with a mean density 
of 59 rises to a maximum of 125, which is 
higher than the mean of the Southern Division. 
Karauli, on the other hand, with a mean density 
of 118 drops as low as 35 in Utgir Tahsil con- 
taining 11,924 persons, a density which is 
„ _ , lower even than the mean of the Western 

Mowor not available). , Dangatpur, and pjyjgjoQ Sirolii, too, drops from a mean of 

96 to a minimum of 18, which is lower than 
the mean of any Slate except Jaisalmer and than the minimum of any but 
Jaisalmer, Bikaner and Marwar. Dholpur drops from a mean of 228 to a 
minimum of 79. On the other hand Bikaner and .faisalmer throughout maintain 
a low density, even their most thickly populated unit being less, than the 
mean density of any other States outside the Divisions except Kushalgarh 
and Partabgarh. In Jaisalmer the density of no less than four parganas is 
as low as 2 I Even its most populous pargana contains only 1 Unpersons 
to^ the square mile, or 14 less than the mean density of the next most 
thinly populated State, Bikaner. The range of variation in Bharatpur, 
which has the highest mean, is comparatively small, varying from 235 to SOI. 
The two British Districts of Ajmer and Merwara compare more than 
favourably with the surrouading State.s as regards mean density, standing fifth 
and fourth, respectively. In their maximum density they stand ninSi and 
eighth, respectively. But in minimum, while Ajmer has the fourth highest 
figure of 116, Merwara has the lowest but seven, namely 43, this beitisf in 
the hilly Todgarh I'ahsil. , 


etxto or Oistrfet. 

Douslty of ^ 
Tahi 

Maximum. 

•Ural areas in 
Js etc. 

Minlmutn. 

Ajmer 


1S6 

116 

Aiwar 


349 

164 

nhfiratpnr 


.301 

235 

Bikaner ... 


94 

9 

Bondi 


177 

SI 

Uholpnr ... 


373 

79 

Jaipur 


310 

157 

Jaisalmer 


16 

2 

JhaUwar... 


122 

68 

Karanli ... 


172 

35 

Kishangarh 


110 

40 

Kotah 


515 

43 

Kushalgarh 


80 

48 

MnrNVur ... 


123 

13 

Murw.vra ... 


164 

43 

Pnrtabi:arh 


79 

2.5 

Shahpura 


128 

71 

Sirohi 


114 

IS 

Tonk 

... 

108 

74 


So far as the ^ units within the States are concerned it is impossible to 
correlate density with rainfall as there are no rainfall records for any smaller 

Unit than the State. To do so even for the States is 
{d) Ciiusation of densily.. somewhat misleading as one of the peculiarities of 

Bajpufcana climate is the extraordinary variability 
and local character of its rainfall. To a certain extent Rijputana bears out the 
(Return that a scanty rainfall means a scanty population. In the Western 
Division the normal rainfall varies from 6-71 inches in Jaisalmer with a density • 
of 5 to 12-54 inches m Marwar with a density of 59. On the other hand the 
btates with the heaviest rainfall have by no means the greatest den.sity, 
dlialawsir, which heads the list with 36-90 inches, is only eighth in den,sity, while 
Banswara, Kushalgarh, and Partabgarh which have the next three places in 
rainfall lire as low as fourteenth, twentieth, and nineteenth respectively on the 
density list. These figures show that rainfall taken alone is apt to be a mis- 
leading te.st of density The physical features and natural characteristics of the 
country must be correlated as another factor. Banswara, Kushalo-irh Partab- 
garh and, though to a lesser extent. Jhalawar are all hilly counS-ies.’ some of 
them with a good deal of forest, both of which are factors militatincv atrainst 
density of popuktmn. Correlatin ' physical characteristics with rainfalf it is 
not perliaps surprising to find that Bharatpur, Alwar, and Dholpur are the three 
oJ h'’- ? greatest density for their normal rainfall is 25-76, 2.-J-4.5;aad 
25 42 inches respectively and it is more regularly distributed, whil^ the sofl is 

mentioned. On the 

which 13 very variable, irregularly distributed, and the lowest of all except that 
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of its sister district Ajmer and the Western Division. But in Merwara there 
will be found other factors at work, for, while the three States of greatest 
density (A1 war, Bharatpur, and Dhol23ur) show a declining density and a natural 
population less than their actual (except Dholpur where the natural exceeds very 
slightly the actual), Merwara shows a constantly increasing density, save for a 
slight drop in 1901 which is accounted for by famine, and a natural population 
exceeding its actual by about 11 ‘5 per cent. Irrigation is on too small a scale 
in Bajputana to be reckoned an important factor in influencing density, but it is 
noticeable that Alwar and Bharatpur are among the States considered best pro- 
tected by irrigation from all sources, and Merwara District is a net work of tanks 
among the hills. There are no industrial developments in Alwar, Bharatpur, 
and Dholpur, to account for their greater density, nor, though they lie on the 
borders of the Punjab and the United Provinces, is there any good reason to 
believe that their proximity to such markets as Delhi, Agra, Muttra, etc. makes 
them more populous. Nor has an excessive urban population anything to do 
with it as they stand low on the urban list, being seventeenth, tenth, and ninth 
respectively among the units. 

From the above analysis it would seem that the main factors in producing: 
density are good and well distributed rainfall ; fertile soil ; absence of excessive- 
ly large tracts of forest, hill, and desert ; and a birth-rate in considerable excess 
of the death-rate. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

i 6. Data for discussion. — Imperial Table I shows the general distribution 
of the population over urban and rural areas ; Table III shows its distribution 
over towns and villages classified by the size of their population ; Table IV 
the grouping of towns by classes and the variation in their population since 1881, 
and 'I'able V the distribution of towns by States or Districts and by religion. The 
Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter illustrate the following — (II) the 
variation in rural and urban areas since 1881 ; (III) the distribution of the popu- 
lation between towns and villages; (IV) the number per mille of each main 
religion who live in towns ; (V) the classification of towns by population, and the 
percentage of variation, and proportion of sexes, in each class; and (VI) the 
density, percentage of variation, and proportion of sexes in cities. 

17, Definition of Town. — A Town was defined in the Imperial Census 
Code as including ; — 

(1) Every Municipality ; 

(2) All Civil Lines not included within Municipal limits ; 

( 3 ) Every Cantonment ; 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less 

than 5,000 persons, treated by the Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent as a town for Census purposes. But in Bajputana the 
numerical limit of 5,000 was relaxed so as to admit certain 
places having urban characteristics, which had been treated as 
‘ towns in 1901, 

The definition, which is the same as that of 1901, is admittedly not a very 
scientific one and includes some places which are merely overgrown villages, but 
it would be difficult to find one better suited on the whole to the varying condi- 
tions all over India. It may be taken as fairly certain that no place in Bajputana 
is styled a Municipality unless it has certain urban characteristics. It is more 
among category (4) of the definitions that villages are likely to have crept in. 
A Provincial Census Superintendent has very little data to go on to aid him in 
his decision, and as a result he is compelled generally to admit all places treated 
as towns before. Only one place previously treated as a town, Kuchera, has now 
dropped out, owing to the Marwar Durbar reporting that it had lost all urban 
characteristics. On the other hand, four new places have been admitted into 
the urban circle, viz. Ku.shalgarh, the capital of the Chiefship of that name, 
Galiakot and Sagwara, municipalities in Dungarpur, and Deoli Cantonment in 
the Ajmer District, 
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18. Distribution of Population between Towns and Villages.— Tn 

the light of the above remarks it is necessary, therefore, to qualify to some 

extent the apparent distribution of the population 
(aj In Provinces and between towns and villages as set forth in Subsidiary 
Divisions. Table III. The Table shows that 866 per mille or 

about 6 /7ths of the population of the two Provinces combined live in villages, 
and 134 per mille or a little under l/7th in towns. In Ajmer-Merwara the 
urban proportion is higher, being 280 to 720 rural per mille, while in the Native 
States portion it is only 128 to 872 rural. The Eastern^ Division contains the 
highest proportion, namely 139 urban to 861 rural per mille. Next comes the 
■Western Division with 136 to 864 rural per mille, and lastly, as would be expected 
from the nature of its country and people, the Southern with only 80 urban to 
920 rural. This low proportion is due to the hilly nature of the country which 
precludes the formation of towns of any size or number. The statement on the 
margin compares the distribution of the population of the Provinces, and the 
Divisions in this respect with certain other provinces, from which it will be 
seen that Ajmer-Merwara has the highest proportion of urban population, and 

Pajputana and its Eastern and Western 
Divisions are only beaten by Bombay. 
Even in the Southern Division the pro- 
portion is higher than that in six other 
provinces. This high urban proportion 
in an essentially non-industrial non- 
commercial province like Rajputana is 
strilcing. It may be greatly due to his- 
torical reasons. Its annals are those of 
constant warfare, both external and in- 
ternal, which must have driven its in- 
habitants to live together in larger 
numbers for protection or in fortified 
towns. The feudal characteristics of its 
society, with its large number of nobles 
having semi-independent estates, each 
with its own little capital, may also be a 
contributing cause. 

In Germany all places with a popu- 
lation exceeding 2,000 are reckoned as 
towns, and were this standard to be 
adopted it is interesting to note that the number per mille living in towns in 
Ajmer-Merwara would be 434 and the average population of a town would be 
6,793, while the corresponding figures for Eajputana would be 219 and 4,896 
respectively. Unfortunately statistics enabling a comparison with Germany in 
this respect are not available. 
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The map, beloTr, illustrates the proportion of the urban and rural 
(b) In States avdDMricis. population in each State or 



Ajmer contains a far larger proportion of urban population than any other 
unit, namely 309 per.mille, the next being Kishangarh w'ith 204 per miJle, and 
then the Muhammadan State, Tonk, with 201 per mille. Jhalawar comes 
fourth with 194 per mille, and then the other British District of Merwara with 
188 per mille. At the bottom of the list (excluding the petty Thakurate of 
Law'a which has no urban population) we find Banswara and Mewar States 
containing a considerable Bhil population and large tracts of hills. 

19. Causes determining proportion of urban population.— An analysis 
of the reasons for these proportions is interesting and may throw some light on the 
factors deteimining the uiban population of a State or District. None of these 
units stand very high on the density list, Ajmer being fifth, Kishangarh 
fifteenth, Tonk and Jhalawar eighth, Merw^ara tourth. In area, too, they are 
comparatively small, Ajmer beitg tenth, Kishangarh eighteenth. Tonk eiglith, 
Jhalawar nineteenth^ Merwara twentieth. Nor in gross population do they 
bold a higher place; Ajmer is only eighth, Kishangarh nineteenth, Tonk ninth, 
Jhalawar seventeenth, Merwara sixteenth. Thehigh U7 ban proportion in Ajmer is 
due to the existence in a small ai ea of the second largest city in the Provinces, viz. 
Ajmer, containing 86,222 inhabitants, and Wo Cantonments (besides a regiment 
at Ajmer) with a total population of 25,446. Ajmer city, besides being the dis- 
tributing and trade centre for Eajputana, is the head-quarters of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, whose large Rai'hvay shops, employing about 9,000 persons, are 
within the city area. The other town, Kekri, has a cotton ginning factory and 
a cotton press. We thus find the two main determining factors here are the 
military and the industrial On the other band, except for a small cotton indus- 
try in two tow’DS which does not employ more than about 700 persons, there 
seems no reason why Kishangarh should have the second highest urban proportion. 
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Two out of these towns, no doubt, are small ones, for 41 6 per mille or 
nearly one-halt of the urban population are in the “ under 5, 000 ’’ class, but they 
are both urban in character and are municipalities. Kishangarh’s high place on 
the list would, seem, therefore, to be a somewhat fortuitous one. Next, what 
explains Tonk’s high position ? The industrial factor is practically nil. Here 
again an examination of the figures shows a rather large proportion of the urban 
population are in small towns, for, 145 per mille of its urban population are in 
towns of under 5,000. There is, however, another rather exceptional cause. 
The Ton It State has four large parganas lying at distances of about 130 to 180 
miles from the parent portion of the State, and completely cut off therefrom by 
other States. It is natural, therefore, that each of these isolated parganas 
should have, for administrative and business reasons, a sort of capital town in 
its midst, which would also be in by-gone days the military head-quarters of the 
forces holding it against neighbouring States. The necessity for such was 
greater in former days when means of communication with the head-quarters of 
the State were neither so good nor safe as now, and it is curious that three out 
of the four towns show a steady decrease at each Census, spite of an increase 
in the total population of the State of 10-9 per cent, and a still greater increase 
of from 13 to 21 per cent in the parganas themselves. Railways have brought 
them nearer to head«quarters and this may have reduced their importance ; and 
the piping times of peace may no longer necessitate the quartering of State 
troops. These four towns alone account for 27,095 out of the urban population 
of 60,959. It is a curious coincidence that the only Muhammadan State should 
have such a large urban proportion, for Subsidiary Table IV shows that, more 
than any other religion except Christianity, Muhammadans tend to congregate 
in towns. The coincidence, however, is misleading for, though Muhammadan 
in name, Tonk has a lower proportion of Muhammadans in its population than 
five other States, and Hindus are more than four times as numerous as 
Muhammadans. Jhalawar’s high urban proportion seems still more anomalous. 
Industries, in the shape of two small cotton ginning factories employing only 
about a hundred people, and trade are negligible factors. There are only two 
towns, both of them genuinely so, namely Patan, over 7,000 and Chhaoni 
Jhalrapatan, over 1 1,000. The reasons may be historical, for Patan was founded 
in 1796 near the remains of a very ancient city called Chandravati, which 
* General Cunningham thinks it nearly certain must have been the capital of 
Ptolemy’s District of Sandrabatis. The town was given an artificial impetus at 
its foundation by a promise that new settlers would be excused the payment 
of customs dues and would be fined no more than Rs. 1-4- for whatever crime 
committed! Though these attractive privileges were abolished in 1850 the 
effects of this artificial impetus would have become by then more or less perma- 
nent. Perhaps the inhabitants still cling to the town in the hope of their 
restoration I Merwara's high position in the urban list is easy of explanation. 
It is due to the presence among a small population and in a still smaller area —the 
smallest but three of all the units —of the very flourishing and growing commercial 
town of Reawar. Spite of a set back through a visitation from plague in the 
last few years the population of Beawar has ste.adily increased since it was first 
censused in 1876, having grown from 12,308 to its present figure of 22,800. In 
addition to a good deal of cotton cleaning by hand which gives employment to 
many, Beawar contains five cotton mills and presses, etc., which employ over 
3.000 persons and are growing concerns. It is also the chief centre of export 
of cotton from Mewar, Mar war, and the Ajmer District, to Bombay. Kotah’s 
low position of twentieth on the urban list is curious, in between the hilly 
Bhil States of Banswara, Mewar, and Dungarpur, and the great desert State of 
Jaisalmer with its nomadic population. On the other hand the high position of 
Bikaner (sixth) compared with its sister desert States of Jaisalmer (nineteenth) 
Marwar (fourteenth) is noticeable. But most of its towns are old fortresses of 
some size (856 per mille of the urban population are in towns over 10.0)0), and 
probably stress ol constant warfare drove the people into them in ancient times 
and an inho.spitable soil still tends to keep them there, Marwar, no doubt, 
likewise possesses large fortified towns for the same reasons, but portions of the 
State being niore fertile than Bikaner it is able to support a larger rural popula-' 
tion. Its mean density is nearly twice that of Bikaner. ■ ; 

•Imperial Gaaettoar of India, Rajpatana, pago 397. 
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' As mentioned above, the German Census authorities reckon every place 

with a population of over 2,000 as a 
town. The Table on the margin 
illustrates in an interesting way how 
the adoption of such a definition 
would affect the relative position of 
the States and Districts regarding 
the distribution of the population 
over urban and rural areas. The 
difference in classification still leaves 
Ajmer top of the list and Banswara 
bottom, but there is a good deal 
of shuffling of positions in between 
these two extremes. Marwar is 
most affected by it, rising from 
fourteenth to fifth. The actual 
precentages remain unchanged in 
Tonk, Partabgarh, Kushalgarh, Dun- 
garpur, Jaisalmer. The average 
population per town on the German 
definition would range from 12,192 
in Tonk, to 2,594 in Kushalgarh, 
compared with 29,398 (Ajmer) 
and 2..594 (Kushalgarh) on the Indian 
definition. 

20. Sex Proportions.— It will be seen from Subsidiary Table V that the 
proportion of females per mille males in towns in Bajputana is 949 and in 
Ajmer-Merwara 819. The lower proportion in Ajmer-Merwara is partly due 
to the presence in a comparatively small urban population of the two Canton- 
ments of Nasirabad and Deoli and a regiment in Ajmer ; partly to the low pro- 
portion of married males among the urban European Christian population, (only 

30.5 out of 1,78 1) and a correfsponding low proportion of females, who number 

only just over one-third of the males ; and partly, too, to the fact that the Rail- 
way head-quarters and Avorkshops, etc. in Ajmer city employ a large number of 
immigrants from other provinces (nearly .5,000 males) some of Avhom probably 
leave their womenfolk behind. Compared with the rural population, the urban 
proportion of women is higher in Rajputana and lower in Ajmer-Merwara, 
being 949 and 819 urban to 903 and 909 I’ural in the two Provinces respectively. 
The proportion of women to men in the total population is 909 and 883 respec- 
tively. 

21. Distribution by Religion. — Subsidiary Table IV shows that, as one 
would expect. -the proportion _of Christians living in t^yns A§_ 5 P-inp_ared_ Avith_ 
villages is far higher in the tAVO provinces combined than any other religion, 
being 764 jper.. mille. . It is 626 per mille in Rajputana and 872 per mille in 
Ajraei'-M'erwara, the higher proportion in the latter being due, of course, to the 
presence of British troops at Nasirabad and the large Railway population m^ 
_^mexjcity.lAAfter Christians the Musalmans shoAV the most general pfedilec- 
Tion for urban life. The proportion in Ajmer-Merwara Avhich is particularly 
high, namely 523 per mille, is due greatly to the presence in Ajmer city of the 
Musalman shrine, the Dargah KhAA’aja Sahib, Avhich supports a large number 
of attendants, hangers — on, pilgrims, menials and the like, and partly to the num- 
ber of Musalmans employed in the Railway Avorkshops. But the figures gene- 
rally show that the Musalmans take more readily to trade and business of sorts 
than to agriculture. The same remark applies to the Jains who come next on 
the list in both Provinces! The only States in which Musalmans show a low 
urban percentage are Alwar and Bharatpur in Avhich are a large nuniber of ..leos 
or MeAvatis ; Bikaner, containing Kaimkhanis and Rajputs ; and J ai^lmer con- 
tainin'!^ Rajputs; all of Avbich are agricultural castes converted to Muhamma- 
danism. Animists naturally are found in very small proportions m towns, only 
11 per mille in the tAvo Provinces combined. The very high urban proportion 
of Sikhs in Ajmer-Merwara, which is 980 per mille and higher than among any 
other religion, is purely fortuitous, due to the presence of a Sikh regiment at 
Nasirabad. 
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22. Area and Density.— Unfortunately, owing to an absence of reliable 
statistics for the areas of any but the largest towns, it is impossible to form any 
real estimate < f the density of population in an ordinary Rajputana town. The 
figures in Provincial Table I are at the best a very rough guide, and they must 
be accepted with caution. But taking them for what they are worth the largest 
town in area is Ratangarh in Bikaner which is said to cover 50 square miles ! 
Its population is only 12,803 ! Next comes Ajmer city with an area of 27 square 
miles, the measurement of which is quite reliable. The smallest in area is 
Galiakot in Dungarpur, -2 square miles in extent. Urban density ranges from 
21 G persons per square mile in Rajgarh town in Bikaner, having a population 
of 4,526 and an area of 21 square miles, to 45,699 in Jaipur city with a popula- 
tion of 137,098 and an area of 3 square miles. One of the few towns for which 
reliable data are available is Beawar, the capital of the Merwara District, a 
walled town built after the settlement of the district by the British. The area 
within the walls is '265 square miles, and its density 73,709. The figures on the 
margin of para 27 (6) infra show this density to be very great compared with 
similar portions in other older walled capitals, except Ajmer. It is the more 
striking when one recollects the modernity of the town and the regular manner 
in w’hieh it was laid out by its founder, Colonel Dixon, with broad streets. I'he 
density of London is said to be 38,658 per square mile, which is considerably 
less than Jaipur city. But according to Provincial Table I Jaipur is the only 
town approaching the capital of England in density. Its density is also greater 
than that of Bombay city (42,585) and far more so than that of Calcutta 
(28,002) Madras (19,210) andRangoon (10,476). 

23. Classifieation of Towns. — For convenience’s sake towns have been 
grouped into six classes. The figures on the margin, which are for Rajputana 

and Ajmer-Merwara combined, show that 
the larger part of the urban population lives 
in towns having between 5,000 and 20,000 
inhabitants. The total number of towns has 
increased from 132 in 1901 to 138 in 1911. 
Seven places, with a total population of 39,029, 
have been added to the list of towns which 
existed in 1901, while Kuchera (3,488 in 1901) 
has gone out. Three out of these, however, 
are not new towns but have been transferred 
from the Central India Agency. They are 
Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj in the Tonic State. 

24. Comparison of growth of classes of towns in each decade.— 

Taking the two Provinces separately and the towns as they were classed in 

1901, and excluding the four places treated as towns 
(a) Hajputana. for the first time in 1911, the decrease in the total 

urban population in Rajputana is 6-7. The greatest 
decrease, amounting to 14-4 in each case, is in the two large clas.ses of 100,000 
and over, and 20,000-50,000. The only class of town, in fact, which ^shows an- 
increase is the smallest of all viz., those under 5,000, the growth of which is 1'3 
per cent. But this class represents only '1 1 of the total urban population. 
Comparing 1911 with 1 881 the largest increase of 14-6 is still found in this 
smallest class. But that in the “ 20,000-50,000 ’’class is almost as great (14T), and 
the smaller class of “ 5,000- 1 0,000 ” has increased by 4‘0 per cent. Comparing in 
another way the figures of 1911 with 1901 nine out of the twentyfour towns now 
in the “ 10.000-20,000 " class have declined in population. Four towns which were 
in it have dropped out into the next class, against which must be set two which have 
come up into the class. Nearly half, therefore, of the towns of this class show 
a decreasing population. Jaipur city is the only one in the “ 100,00(1 and over” 
class and is dealt with below in paragraph 32. In 1901 and 1911 there were 
only two towns (c.xcluding cities) in the “20,000-50,000” class and no detailed 
criticism of tlieir variations is nccc-ssary. Sikar has increased, while Karauli 
has dropped out, its place being taken by Jodhpur town, sometimes called the 
Buburbs of Jodhpur city. Karauli’s decline is an interesting instance of the 
dis.ndvnn^geou.s_ efiects of the proximity of a railway. The opening of the 
lingua- Muttrft Kainvay %vhicli cuts through a corner of the State is said to have 
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caused a depreciation in the trade of Karaiili and as a result to have drawn 
away .some of its population to towns not far off in the Jaipur State on the new 
railway. Its decrease is more tlian twice as great as the proportionate decrease 
in the State’s total population. The to\vn.s showing the most mai'ked increase 
lire («) Class Vl-Galiakot in Dungarpur (9()-8), ^h) ('lass V-Sangod and Baran 
in Kotah ('26:9 and 20 h), (c) Class IV-Sujangarh and Sardar Sliahr in Bikaner 
{23‘8 and 23‘1), Sironj in Tonk CB'l). and Nawalgarh in Jaipur (14’1 ). 

Tui’ning to j^jmer-Merwara the urban population has increased by 4 5 '9 
compared Avith 1881, if new towns, are excluded, and if Deoli Cantonment is 

included, which has been treated as a town for the 
(b) Ajmer-Merwara. first time at this Census, the increase is as much as 

52'(). The greatest increase (lf5'8) compared with 
1901 is in the “ 50,000-190,000 ” cla.ss, the other classes showing a decrease. 
Compared with 18<S1 both the “20.000-50,000” and “ 5,000-10,000 ” elassesshow 
large increases of 52 and 44 per cent. 

25. ■ Variation in Urban population. — It will be seen from Subsidiary 
Table II that compared with 1901 the gross urban population of Rajputana 

(z’.e including in 1911 the three new towns and exclud- 

(a) Rajputana. . ing from it Knchera) has decreased by 8.9,009 or G'2 per 

cent. Compared with 1891 the gross decrease is 1.3-6. 
The corresponding rural differences are an increase of 9-1 and a decrease of 15-3 
respectively. These comparisons, however, are vitiated slightly by the 
varying treatment of a few places as towns or villages at different Censuses. 
The figures in italics in Subsidiary Table II represent the net variations after 
classifying every place as a village or town in 1891 and 1901 accoi-dino to its 
cljissification as such in 191 1. The results, however, are very slightly affected, 
for on these calculations the urban population has (aj decreased by 14-8 per cent 
since 1891 compared with a decrease of 15 1 per cent in the rural areas, and (&) 
decreased by 6‘6 per cent since 1901 compared with an increase in the xui-al 
population of . 9-2 per cent. 

The gross increase (12 0) in the urban population of Ajmer-Merwara since 
1901 is more than double that of the increase (5 6) which occured in 1901 over 

1891. Compared with 1891 the inciease in 1911 

(b) Ajmer-Merwara. amounts to as much as 1 8-3, The increase in the gross 

rural population of 1911 over 1901 is only 2 7, and 
compared with 1891 there has been an actual decrease of 14-8. Even taking the 
net difi'erence, (that is, after treating Deoli as a town in 1891 and 1901 as it has 
been at this Census) the increase over 1891 is 13-3 and over 19nl 8-5 compared 
with a rural decrease of 1.3-7 and an increase of 3-9 respectively. These figures 
show that the urban population of Ajmer-Merwara is increasing far more 
rapidly than the rural. . 

26. Reasons for variations in Urban population.— Unfortunately 
there are no really reliable figures for births and deaths in urban and rural 

areas, nor for emigration or immigration to towns, as 

(a) Rajputana. the village or town of birth is not recorded iri the 

schedules. It is, therefore, impossible to say whether 
the decline in Rajputana is due to emigration to towns in other Provinces or to 
rural areas. or to a declining birth-rate or higher death-rates than in rural areas. 
It is certainly no longer possible to urge as a reason the Pax Britannica, with 
the greater protection afforded thereby to the dwellers in villages ! It is possible 
that whereas the rural population was hardest hit by famine in the 1891-1901 
decade, so that the decrease was nearly three times as great as that in the urban 
areas, the more favourable decade of l!i01-191 I has allowed the, rural areas to 
recover their more or less normal proportions. This theory is supported by the 
very sliglit difference in the variation of the two areas for the twenty years from 
1891-1911, the rural decrease being 15-1 and the urban decrease 14-8. One 
fact alone is clear that there is no marked tendency to leave the laud and 
congregate in towns. This is probably greatly due to few of the towns being 
manufacturing or commercial centres which is the type in which the greatest 
growth and vitality are to be expected. 

. The marked urban, increase in Ajmer-Merwara is due, of course, to. the 
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sudden growtii of Ajmer city between 1881 snd 1891 as the result of its 

becoming the bead-quarters of the Rajputana- 
(b) Ajmer-ilenoara. Malwa Railway; and also to the rapid expansion 

of Beawar as a result of Ihe increasing cotton in- 
dustry there. The individual decreases in Kekri (16-0) and Nasirabad 
( 10 - 0 ) compared with 1901 are due chieBy to plague which attacked them 
in 1908-1910. In Nasirabad plague also broke out just about the time 
of the Census itself, resulting in a temporary exodus of some of the people. 
But for plague, too, both Ajmer city and Beawar would have shewn probably 
a still greater increase. As it is, they have increased by 16*8 and 4-0 
per cent respectively. 

27 Cities. — There are only eight places styled cities in Rajputana and 
one in Ajmer- Merwara. Their populations (including their suburbs) are noted 

on the margin. They are all capital towns but it is 
(a) Definition and popu- j,ot quite easy to understand why some of , them are 

honoured by the title of (Jity while other large capi- 
tal towns are excluded, such as Bundi, Dholpur, or Karauli, each of which has 

over 19,U00 in- 
habitants. They 
are, Imwever, by 
a long way the 
largest towns and 
there is a wide 
gap between the 
smallest of the 
nine and the next 
largest town of 
Sikar (22,317) in 

Rajputana, and Beawar (22,800) in Ajmer-Merwara. 
Strict statistical usage confines the term to towns 
of at least 100,000 inhabitants, and, on this defini- 
tion, Jaipur alone is a city. As the figures on 
the margin show' there are 19 cities in India 
larger than Jaipur. In the United Kingdom there 
are at least 27 larger ones. 
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Density per 
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jHipnr. 

137.0!IS 

45,()H3 
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KG,222 
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Bonihay. 
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CaloQitA. 
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.Mftdras. 
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61)1 
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I.r.ckrinw. 

‘JCU 
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■.'33 

Ainnctlal^ad. 

•417 

Lahoic. 
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Baiuiefl. ... 

2o4 

liun^Mofo 

18<J 

Agra. 

)8'. 

Cftwnpur 

179 

lioMtufi. ,,, 

179 

Allnhahad, 
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P ona. 

I.-,!) 

Aniriti>''r. ... 

153 

Knr.iolii 

152 

MittitUlny. 

13-t 

Jaipur. 

137 


Owing to the unreliable nature of the figui'es for areas it is difficult to cal- 
culate with any accuracy the density of the Rajputana cities or to discuss 
^ , the question of overcrowding. Taking, however, 

^ ^ ovvTcZwdivg. figures in Subsidiary Table Vj for w’hat they 

are worth the only tw’O cities with any striking 
density are Jaipur and Jodhpur which have 45,099 and 29,539 persons per 

square mile. As noted in para 22 above, 

/!« within ih. city Jaipur has a greater density than London. 

vitj. Density figures for other cities in India for 

I’opuution. Den.uy. 19 U urc uot available, but comparing the 
~ ■ “■ 1901 figures for cities over 100,000 Jaipur 

has a greater density than any other in 
■■■ 3i!ihi India. An effort has been made to obtain 

lii'anVpnr. HI;!;!* some idea of the actual density of the 

ILL_ pjirts within the city walls themselves. The 

figures on the margin show the density of 
thc.se more ancient portions, but they are not absolutely reliable, except the 
Ajmer une.s. Figures for Bikaner and Jaipur are not available, while owing 
to pl.-i^uc in the city at the time of the Census itself the Alwar ones are 
niisleaduig and valueless. Owing to the nature of the definition of a house, 
which was based more on the social than the structural unit, it is impo.ssible 
to gather aii^- ide,a of overcrowding in buildings. 

After allowing for adjustments owing to extensions or reductions of city 
ooundanes only lour of the nine citie.s, namely Ajmer. Bikaner, Jodhpur, and 


^ra within the city w.nllv 

ropulallon. 

Density. 

33,221 

9I,R|8 

11,512 

57.43V 


3t.lnl 

21.844 

27.977 

‘44, 838 

12,4-49 


lourot the nine citie.s, namely Ajmer. Bikaner, Jodhpur, and 
, . p _. . Kotah, show any increase in their population over 

) ana -on. I yn , ^ Kotah the increase 

TTfKlni.T. i -.-.r\ 1 r,, amounts to Sand 19 respectively. Alwar (-23-9) 

I (■-' a) and Bharatpur ^-22-2) all show a marked decline. Compared 
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with 1881, only three cities appear to be growing ones. Of these Ajmer 
has the most marked increase of 76-9, Bikaner’s being 68-4 and Jodhpur’s 25-9. 
All the rest show a decrease, Bharatpur’s diminution of population amounting 
to as much as 48-7. The reasons for some of these variations are discussed later 
on in the paragraphs dealing with the individual cities. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows the proportion of the sexes in cities. Tonk city 
has the very striking proportion of 1,01 1 females to every 1,000 males. The 

proportion of females in the rural areas of the State is 
(d) Proportion of sexes, only 925 to 1,000 males. In all other cities males ex- 
ceed females, the proportion in Bharatpur and Ajmer 
being as low as 804 and 821 per mille respectively. This low proportion in 
Ajmer has been discussed in para 20 above. 

The only cities which shew any marked immigration from foreign States ai’e 
Ajmer (472 per mille) Kotah (295) Bharatpur (191) and Tonk (117). The rest 

are below 100 per mille, Udaipur having as Iowa 
(e) Immigration. proportion as 47 per mille. These figures, however*, 

are not a very true or complete indication of real immig- 
ration as they may exclude a large proportion of immigrants into a city from 
the State itself in which the city is situated, no figures for such being available. 
Imperial Table XI, however, gives some idea of the direction from which the 
four cities mentioned above obtain most of their immigrants. The only State 
which sends over 1,000 to Tonk is Jaipur (2,480). Kotah receives 2,253 from 
Bundi, 1,416 from Jaipur, 1,306 from Jhalawar and 1,096 from Central India. 
Bharatpur obtains most of its immigrants from the United Provinces (4,092) 
Ajmer is far more cosmopolitan in character for it receives 10,339 from the 
United Provinces, 9,151 from Jaipur, 5,302 from Marwar, 2,251 from Kishan- 
g,arh, 2,009 from the Punjab, 1,804 from Merwara, 1,265 from Central India, 
1,165 from Bombay, 1,127 from Bharatpur. Of the other cities Bikaner takes 
1,889 from Marwar, and Jaipur 1,998 from the United Provinces. 

28. Ajmer City.— l^ny .ftLthe.interestnrgTeatufes in fhe'characfefTsties 
and statistics of Ajmer city have been touched upon in paras 2, l.O; 20, 21, 26 (b) 
and 27 above. As Table VI shows, it is the second largest and much the most 
flourishing of the nine cities, and it and Bikaner are the only two which have 
never shewn any decrease since the Census of 1831. Had it not been fora 
somewhat serious visitation of plague in 1909, which is said to have caused 
about 2,250 deaths out of 2,0’*5 from the same disease during the whole decade, 
the increase since 1901 would have been still higher than 16*8 per cent. This 
increasf. is all the more noticeable when one recollects that the other towns of 
the District have decreased, and the rural population has only increased by 1*1 
per cent Unfortunately there are no Census statistics available to shew the 
variation in the natural population of the city Iz.e. the actual population plus 
emigrants minus immigrants). But if the vital statistics were to be believed 
(vide Chapter II Subsidiary Table III), which .shew that the deaths in the 
decade 1901-11 were more than double the births it would be obvious that the 
growing prosperity of the city is entirely due to immigration. It is notorious, 
however, that even in Ajmer the system of reporting births is extremely 
deficient, and far more unsatisfactory than the reporting of deaths. Never- 
theless, Imperial Tables XI and XIX show that 47 per cent of the popula- 
tion are immigrants from other titates or Districts, and assuming that at. 
least another 5 per cent are born in the Ajmer district but outside the city it 
will be seen that more than half the inhabitants are foreign born, and the figures 
point to the probabilities of the death -rate being actually in excess of the birth- 
rate, though certainly not to such a great extent as the vital statistics would 
lead one to suppose. For emigration, which has been left out of consideration 
in the a.bove discussion, causes a further depletion of the citj’^-born, and to 
replace these a still higher birth-rate would be required. Unfortunately no 
figures for emigration from the city .are available. Owing to its very large 
area of 27 square miles its density is low. 3, 1 9-3 persons to the square mile. But 
the density of the portion within the city walls, with a population of 33,221, is 
91,518. Just outside the walls lie two more wards, Kaisarganj and Cavendish- 
pura, which may be considered as part of the city proper as contrasted with its 
later' adjuncts like Jonesganj etc. These two wards together have a population 
of 10,180 and a density of 59,882,. and if they be combined with the portion 
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Avitliin the city walls tlie density of the city proper may be reckoned at 81, 4p. 
7'he proportion of women in the city is low. being only S2l to every 1,000 nia.es 
compared with ‘Jl7 in the rural parts of the district, and 884 in the whole dis- 
trict. The reasons for this low proportion have been dealt with in para 20 above. 

'The population of Ajmer city is extremely cosmopolitan in character and 
for this reason a .special Table, Imperial Table XIX, has been compiled to show 
from what parts and what castes most of its immigrants are drawn, their ages, 
and some of their most important occup-itions. The birth-places have^ been 
referred to in para 27 (c) above. liut the most striking tcature in^ the immi- 
gration figures is the popularity which Ajmer city seems to enjoy 'vith persons 
born in the United Provinces. Ajmer-Meiwvara is completely encircled by the 
Kajputana State.s, which are again contiguous to far more Native States than 
British territoiy. And Ajmer is actually nearer to many parts of Central Indi^ 
and the Punjab than to the United Provinces. Yet more than a quarter of the 
irnmigi’ants hail from the United Provinces, and they equal^ almost one half 
those from the surrounding States of Bajputana. Agra District supplies moi'e 
than half of the number. Up to l858 the Province was administered by the 
United Provinces Local Government, w’hich may have started a con- 
nection between the tw’o provinces. Unfortunately lable XL A does not 
give the age periods for all these immigrants but only for the selected 
castes. But, assuming the proportion to be the same as in these castes, 

at least 78 per cent (which represents 
those under 40 years of age), have 
come from the United Provinces since all 
adtninistrative connection therewith was 
severed. Another rather curious feature 
is the very slight attraction Ajmer city 
appears to have for the sister- di.strict of 
Merwara, which sends only 1,804 persons to 
.it, not of wdiom about 600 are , sepoys in 
the 44th Merw'ava Infantry, and a mere 
handful in the Police force. The figures 
on the margin show' the most important' 
castes to Avhich most of the immigrants 
liolong. Tlie majority are Shekhs, possibly attracted by the pre.'-'ence in the 
city of the famous Musalman shrine, the Durgah Khw’aja Saheb. Nearly one-- 
third of their actual work'ers are in raihvay service. A few of them also enlist 
in the Ajmer-Merwara Police Nearly two- fifths of tln-m have immigrated from 
the United Provinces. Then come Brahmans, nearly half of w’hom are from 
the United Provinces, and more than one half of their actual w'otkers find their' 
means of support in railway employn.eut Pnthans, who come next, follow 
some way behind the Brahmans. One-third of them w'ere born in the United 
Provinces. 8 per cent of them take employment in the Police force. Nearly 
one-third of the actual worher.s among tliem are employed by tlie Railway. 
Koli immigrants are almo.st as numerous as Pathans. and find esnployment in 
larger number.^ on the Raihvay than any other immigrants. 75 per cent of their, 
workers obtaining their liveliliood by this means. Two-thirds of them come 
from .Jaipur. Among the total miml>cr of immigrants tbei'e are only 80 females 
fo every 100 mnle.s. ^Marwar is the only ])Iacc which sends to Ajmer city more 
i»;males than males, according to Table XIX. In sympathy with this fact is 
tiio excess of women over men among the Malnijan immigrants, Marwar being 
their native latid. ^ No other of the selected castes sends more females than 
males except the Knynsthas. The proportion of women among the Kolls is 015 
p-.-r thoti.sand males and i.s thethir.l highe.Ht. The lowest proportion is among 
the R.'ijputs whose female immigrants arc onl}' .8!)2 per thousand males. In each 
of the selected age periods the males outnumber the femnle.s, the proportion of 
the two sexes ni)proxiinnting most closely in the 0 14 period, in which tliere are 
.S-! n^malcs to every 100 male.s. Ry far the larger pioportion of the immigrants, 
(lO per cent of the total munber. are of the working ages between la and 40 
yc;ti>. But it i.s impn.s.siblc, of course, to say what age they were at tire time of 
them migration. 11> per cent are below iJ years of age, and the maj.irity of 
the-o mus* have immigrated ns young children. Prom this it would seem 
tliat a vciy fair proportion of the immigrants bring their families with them, . 
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which would point to some extent to their migration being of the permanent 
hind. .As rnay be gathered from the remarks above about the individual castes, 
railway seiwice of some kind is the great bait to the majority of the immigrants 
no ’less than 49 per cent of the “actual workers in the city who returned this as 
their means of support being immigrants. 41 per cent of the actual workers 
among the immigrants belonging to the s'elected castes are in railway service. 
The nextiraost common occupation among them is domestic service, but this 
supports only 11 per cent of the actual wbi-kers among the selected castes, more 
than half of whom are Brahmans and Shekhs. The castes selected for the 
Table, however, provide 39 per cent of the actual workers in domestic service 
in the city. 

29. Alwap City. — The population of Alwar has decreased by 2S‘9 per cent 
since 1901 and by 18 ‘2 per cent since 1881, the corresponding figures for the total 
population of the State itself being a decrease of 4'4 over 1901, and an increase 
of 15',9 over 1881. The decrease in the recent decade is the greatest there has 
been since 1881; nor does any other city show such a marked decline in the 
1901-1911 decade. But this apparent marked decline is mostly artificial, due to 
an out-break of plague at the time of the Census, wliich drove a great number 
of the inhabitants away from the city. It is impossible, unfortunately, to give any 
estimate of, the real population. The same reasons make it useless to discuss any 
further' the figures for this city. Its boundaries have been extended so as to 
take in an area whose population was 1,342 in 1901. 

SO. Bharatpur City. — Bharatpur has a population of 33,918 and a density 
of 4,845 persons per square mile. Within the city walls the density rises to 

12,429. The decline in this 
city since 1881 is more 
marked than in any other 
city or capital town. It is, 
in fact, apparently so seri- 
ous that for this reason 
among others it was sug- 
gested recently to transfer 
ttie capital to some other 
place ; and this must be the 
excuse for dealing here with 
the statistics at what, other- 
wise, might be considered 
an unreasonable length. 
The following .figures give some idea of the rapidity of the city’s decline. In 
1881 its population was GG,163, and at that time it was the second biggest city 
in the two Provinces, being even larger than Ajmer, and only surpassed by 
Jaipur. In 1891 it grew to GT,555, and Avas then the fourth largest city, having 
been outstripped in the decade bj’- Ajmer and Jodhjmr (if the present suburbs be 
added). In 1901 it Avas found that there had been a tremendous drop of 23,954, 
amounting, to a decrease of 35‘5 per cent, Avhich Avas more than tAvice as great 
as anj’- other city’s decline in that decade. Bharatpur had then fallen to seventh 
place among the cities and towns. It Avas hoped that this tremendous diminu- 
tion in the pojAulation might proA'e to have been arrested under the more faA'Ou- 
rable conditions of the recent decade. , But though the decline has not been 
quite so rapid the population has again deci’eased by 9,683 and is noAV only 
33,918. As a result, though it has risen one place since 1901 owing to the great 
decrease in Udaipur, Bharatpur is now only the sixth largest toAAm. Its present 
population is onty just OAmr half what it AA'as in l881 ; in other AAmrds its decline 
. in 30 years is as much as 48 '7 per cent, and (excluding AlAAmr whose decrease 
in 1911 is due to temporary emigration on account of plague at the time of the 
Census) its decrease in this period is thi'ee times greater than that of Tonk, 
Avhich shoAvs the next most rapid decrease since 1881. During the same period 
its Recline has far surpassed tlwt^f ^ny_of t he other capital tOAAms. Should this 

jrate of decrease continue the city Avill be reduced to a small A’iilage of about 1)000 
jinhabitants in 150 years. It is necessary, too, to bear in mind that not only is 
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tliis large decrease in 
the city population so 
greatly in excess of that 
in other cities • and 
towns of importfCnce, but 
it is out of all propor- 
tion to the variations in the 
State itself, or the rural 
parts, or the urban areas 
excluding the city, as the figures on the margin clearly show. Another serious 
feature is that the proportion of females to males is lower than in any other city, 
being not more than 804 per thousand males. In the whole State the propor- 
tion is 849 and in rural areas 850 per mille. It will be seen from the marginal 
figures above that comparing 1911 with 1881 the sexes appear to have declined 
practically fari passu. It is, however, a generally accepted criticism on the 
Indian Census that the original tendency to omit females at the earlier enumera- 
tions decreases every decade, and this increasing accuracy would tend to main- 
tain an appai’ent balance between the sexes, even though the females were really 
declining more rapidly. When we come to the present decade, however, we 
find the females have decreased actually more rapidly than the mtales, namely at 
the rate of 24 per cent compared with 20-7 per cent. The probabilities are,, 
therefore, that the fernale population has been declining throughout more rapidly 
than the male. Turning again to Subsidiary Table VI it will be observed that 
were it not for a considerable amount of immigration the condition of the city 
would be still more serious. 191 jier mille of its present inhabitants were born 
outside the State. How many were bom in the State but outside the city it is, 
unfortunately, impossible to say. Though surpassed by Ajmer and Kotah in this' 
respect, its percentage of foreign born is far higher than that in the remaining 
six cities. It is less, however, than in 1901 when the foreign born numbered 
207 per mille. The above details help to give some idea of the serious condition 
in which Bharatpur city appears to stand at present. It remains to consider 
the posssible causes thereof. A special committee in Bharatpur has been 
enquiring into the matter, and among the r-easons for the decline suggested to 
them are the following ; increased poverty, heavy customs duties, the suppression' 
of salt manufacture in 1879, the tendency to move outside walled cities .as the 
conditions of life and property grow more secure, a deliberate exaggeration of 
the real population in the Census of 1881 and 1891, excessive emigration, increa- 
sing defects in sanitary arrangements during the last 20 years, a reduction in 
the State army, the exclusion of the Imperial Service Troops and their 
follower’s owing to the removal of their lines outside the city between 1891 and 
1901, the famine of 1877 and subsequent famines, exclu.siou from 1901 and 1911 
of a place called Sewar which was included in the city in 1881 and 1891 ; the 
increasing unhealthiness of the city. Of these causes it is not within the 
province of a Census I’eport to consider the questions of increased poverty, 
heavy customs duties, or growing defects in sanitation. The remaining suggested 
causes may, however, be touched on here. Even the champions of the salt 
trade extinction theory admit that the trade was suppressed in 1879 and that 
its effects would be felt in the decade of 1881-1891, but not afterwards. Yet 
the 1891 population W'as larger than that of 1881. The loss from this cause, 
however, may have been counterbalanced to some extent by an increase previous 
to 1881 of 2,700 in the State army which, along with dependants at the rate 
of two to a sepoy, would mean a total increase of about 8,000. So far 
as the 1891-1901 decade is concerned, therefore, these two causes may be 
held to extinguish each other, and consequently the salt theory may be dis- 
regarded. Between 1891 and 1901 the State forces wmre reduced by 5,300 , 
which, with dependants, might mean a reduction' in the population of about 16,000, 
as the majority of the troops would be recruited from outside the city. This 
would reduce the decrease of 23,954 in the population of 1901 over 1891 to one 
of about 8,000 or only 11’8 per cent. But if w’e grant this full allowance to 
thq jeduction.in the army as-explanatory of-mllclrof the decrease in 1891-1901 
it can not in any way explain the 1901-1911 decrease. The removal of the 
Imperial Service Troops fines outside the city between 1891 and 1901 might 
account for the reduction of another- 1,000. - ^ But this again does hot affect the 
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1901-1911 decrease. Again, the exclusion of Sewar would only aflect the figures 
for the 1891-1901 and the 1881-1911 periods, but not the 1901-1911 decade. 
In 1901 its population was 3,142 and in 1911, 3,097. The populations of 1891 
and 1881 are not known but they were probably greater, for the Chief used 
constant^ to reside there and, as a result, troops and retainers and others lived 
there permanently. This ceased. to be the case in 1893 when the State came 
under British management, and most of these people left Bharatpur altogether. 
But if the Sewar population be added to the 1901 j^opulation the decrease over 
1891 would be reduced from 35‘5 to 30‘8 per cent, and the net decrease for the 
30 years from 1881 would be 44T per cent instead of 487 per cent, both of which 
figures still are formidable. The tendency to abandon the protection afforded 
by walled cities is not peculiar to Bharatpur, and may be disregarded as a cause 
when comparing its decline with the other cities and towns of Rajputana which 
are similarly walled. Famines, likewise, may be disregarded, for the effect of 
famine is felt naturally in rural areas far more than in a city ; yet, as the figures 
on the mai’gin above show, the decrease in the rural population in 190i-l911 
has been only D'2 compared with 22'2 in the city, and in 1891-1901 there was an 
actual inerea.se of 2'G compared with the decrease of 35 '5 in the cit}^ Other 
cities, too, with whose variation Bharatpur compares so unfavourably, likewise 
suffered from equally, if not more, severe famines. There is little to support 
the theory that the 1881 and 1891 Oemsus figures vmre exaggerated. What was 
the object? To begin with, there Avas no preAuous Census taken under the 
direction of the Goverment of India, Avith the results of Avhich the State 
authorities Avould have feared unfavourable comparisons in 1881. And it is 
generally recognized that at each successive Census in India, at any rate from 
1881-1901, there has been a gradual tendency towards greater accuracy — not, 
hoAvever, in the direction of excluding numbers wrongly estimated at previous 
Censuses but in including those wrongly omitted. From this point of AdeAA% 
therefore, one Avould expect a rising rather than a falling population 
at each Census. The increase in the 1881-1891 decade of 2’1 per cent AA'as 
actually loAver than that in any other city excejDt Kotah. Yet no other State 
in Rajputana has suggested any such explanation for the decline in its toAvns 
since 1891 and it is far more probable that the Bharatpur figures are the cause 
of the explanation rather than the reverse. To sum up ; — the actual 
recorded decrease of 23,954 or 35'5 per cent in 1891-1901 can be reduced to one 
of *3,812, or only 7 ‘5 per cent, by adjusting the 2 ‘>opulation on account of {a) the 
reduction of the State army (h) the remoA'al of the Imperial Service Troops 
lines outside the city (c) the exclusion of SeAA'ar. Though this adjusted decrease 
Avould still be higher than that in any other city for the same decade, except 
Touk (15‘6 per cent) and Kotah(l2-9 percent), and greater than that in the other 
toAAms of the State and the - rural area, it presents a far less alarming picture 
than the actual recorded decrease of 35'5 per cent. In the same Avay, by adjust- 
ing the figures for 1881 and 1911 on account of (a) the reduction of the State 
ai'iny since 1881 and (&) the exclusion of SeAvar from 1911, the net decrease in 
these 30 years can be reduced from 32,245 or 487 per cent to 13,148 t or 2G'2 
lier cent. There Avere no Imperial SerAuce Troops in 1381. This figure, again, 
though so much reduced, is still much higher than the variation of — IG'S in Tonk, 
which (excluding Alwai’, whose decrease of 18 '2 is due to a temporary exodus at 
the time of the Census of 1911), is the city Avith the next most marked decline 
during the 30 years, much of which is due to A^ery seAmre outbreaks of cholera 
and plague in recent years. The reduced figure is likewise higher than the 
decrease (25'8) in other urban areas and that (7‘6) in the rural areas of the 
State. But in no possible AA’ay can the 1901-11 decrease be adjusted in accordance 


* 1891. Recorded popid.ition 

... G7,n55 

1901. Recorded population 

... 43,601 

Less reduction in Army ... 
Less Imperial Service Troops 

... 16,000 

... 1,000 

Add Sewar 

... 3,142 

Adjusted Total ... 

50f5o5 

Adjusted Total 

... 10,743 


t 1881. Recorded population 

... 66,103 

1911. Recorded population 

... 33,01S 

Lcm reduction in Army 

... 16,000 

Add Sewar 

... , '3,097 

Adjusted total ... 

... 50,103 

Adjusted total • ... 

... 37,015 
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Tvith any of the above suggested explanations. The figures must he’ aecepted. 
as.they stand. And the decline of 22-2 per cent in the decade is all the more 
marked in comparison, if the adjusted figures of 7-5 per cent are going to he 
accepted as approximately correct for the 1891-1901 decade. The diminution im 
the proportion of women, referred to above, is a contributing _ factor in the', 
decline, but itself requires explanation. The explanation must lie (a) either ih 
excessive emigration or {b) a very high death-rate, or a very low birth-rate.’ 
Even though the unhealthiness of the city may not actually increase the death 
rate to a marked degree it may reduce the birth-rate bj^the debilitating effeet of 
constant fever and disease on the constitutions of its inhabitants. Unfortunately, 
the data for determining the effeets of both the above causes are not very reliable. 
As only the name of the State or District in which persons are born is recorded in 
the Census Schedules we have no means of gauging the amount of emigration" 
from the city itself. We onlj'" know that 89,140 persons born in the State had' 
emigrated and were alive on March 10th, 1911. How many of these came from 
Bharatpur City, or emigrated during the decade in questions it is impossible to 
say. We know that the number is less than the corresponding number of 1901 
by 19,344 and that this decrease of 17‘8 per eent is out of proportion to the 
decrease in the total State population which is only 10‘8. From this it may he 
argued that the tendency to emigrate from the State itself is certainly on the 
decrease, unless it can be proved that there was an exceptionally high death-rate 
among the emigrants during the decade. There is no reason, frima facie, to' 
suppose this to be so, as the ^districts in the Punjab and United Provinces to ' 
which most of the emigrants go show a much smaller decrease in their population. 
But it is not quite safe to argue from this that emigration from the city itself has 
declined likewise, though the probabihties are that at any rate it has not increased 
since 1901 and, therefore, excessive emigration cannot account for any of the drop 
in population. Emigrants from the State exceeded the immigrants by 11 ‘7 per 
cent in 1911, compared with an excess of 22-9 in 1901. But, once more, it is 
dangerous to argue that emigration from the city was, therefore, in excess of- 
immigration. It can only be asserted that immigrants into the city from 
outside the State have decreased by 2,538, or 28-1 per cent, since 1901, compar-' 
ed with a decrease in the total city population of only 22-2 per cent. The drop' 
in immigration from outside the State, therefore, is proportionally greater than' 
the drop in the city population. But there is still the uncertain factor of 
immigration into the city from the State itself, for which no statistics arc 
available. The most one can say is that, on the analogy of the figures for 
immigrants from other States, the probabilities are that a drop in the number of 
immigrants has had something to do with the decline in population. The data' 
for discussing the second probable explanation are also imsatisfactoiy, for the 
vital .statistics are not very reliable. According to Subsidiary Table III 
Chapter II the total number of deaths for the decade amounts to as much as 
52-8 percent calculated on the 1901 population compared with 35-9 per cent in 
the 1891-1901 decade, calculated on the 1891 population. And yet the city has 
been smguiarly free from out-breaks of cholera or plague. The system of' 
recording deaths is much the same in each city and is admittedly more' 
reliable than the record of births, and, therefore, though the absolute 
figures may not be of much worth, comiiarison with other cities is valuable. 
Such a comparison brings out the excessiveness of the death-rate in Bharatpur, 
for this percentage of 52-8 is higher than in any other city, the next 
highest being 50-3 in Ajmer, 48-2 in Kotah, and 4G-9 in Jaipur. Ajmer' 
manages to expand by its immigrants, the proportion of whom to its iiojiula- 
tion is about 2^ times as great as the corresponding proportion in Bharatpur. ■ 
The same_ Subsidiary Table shows the reported birth-rate of Bharatpur to 
he fairly high (33;3). Jaipur (27-0) Bikaner (2G-0) and Tonk (14-1) all report 
lower rates. In both sexes. the decrease isAno'st pronounced amono' the 
generation born since last Census. Among children aged 5 — ' 9 the decrease is as 
much as 41 ‘3 per cent, and among those aged 0 — 4 it is 19-0 per cent. The 
aggregate decrease among those under 10 "years is 317 per cent. These figures 
might point either to a very high rate of mortality among infants, or to a very 
low birth-rate especially in the first five years of the decade. But the actual 
births reported in these years were greater than in the .latter half of the decade, 

. * Gurgaon "... - 13-S per cent. Muttra ... - 14-0 per cent. ‘ Agra ... - 3-G per cent. 
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iieing 7,4G9 compared with 7,050. The recent decade, therefore, appears to haA'e 
heen exceptionally fatal to young children. The total annual excess of deaths over 
bu’ths varied from 53 or 3'3 per cent in 1901 to 2,074 or 142-2 per cent in 190S. 
In the latter year there was a very heavy rainfall and in consequence malaria 
was widespread. In 1903 the percentage of excess of deaths over births was 129-7. 
These are the two heaviest excesses on record since vital statistics have been 
recorded. It is curious to note that since 1891 births have exceeded deaths in 
live years only and that the lowest number of births ever recorded was 975 in 
1909, which followed on a year having the highest death-rate on record. For 
xhe recorded deaths in 1908, when there was a severe outbreak of malaria, were 
3,533 and the death-rate was 97 per mille. These figures illustrate the reflex 
action of debilitating diseases on the birth-rate. Though the total number of 
births in 1901-10 has declined by 34-8 per cent, compared with a decline of only 
22-2 per cent in the total population, yet their ratio to the population at the 
beginning of the decade shows a slight increase, spite of a falling population. 
For the total number of births in the 1901-10 decade amounted to 33-3 per cent 
of the 1901 population, compared with 32-9 per cent in the 1891-1901 decade 
calculated on the 1891 population. But this slight increase in the birth-rate has 
been more than wiped out by the increasing death-rate ; for the excess of total 
deaths over total births has risen from 9 per cent in 1891-1901 to 59 per cent 
in 1901-1 1. 

It is difficult to explain the disproportionate decrease in the female i^oj^ula- 
tion referred to above. It is serious, for up to a certain point a city must be 
more dependant on its female than its male population for its growth. The 
decrease is most marked among children under 10 years of age, the decline being 
as much as 32-6 per cent, compared Avith the decline of 24-0 per cent among all 
ages. In the 5 — 9 age period it is even as great as 43-1, and this does not forbode 
well for the next decade for it Avill mean a considerable drop in females of the 
childbearing ages from 1917 to 1921. On the other hand this unfavourable con- 
dition may be counteracted by tlie much slighter drop in those between the ages 
of 10 and 20 Avhich is only 12-8 per cent and is much less than in an)’- other age 
period. The proportion which women of the childbearing ages (15-40 years) in 
1911 bore to the total female population ivas 459-6 per mille compared with 
442-1 per mille in 1901. This too augurs more favourably for the current 
decade. Unfortunately the figures for 1891 are not available. It is to be re- 
gi-etted that vital statistics fordeaths according to separate sexesarenot maintained 
in the city. But 7,042 female births were reported in the decade compared ivith 
11,341 in the previous decade. These amount to 48-6‘ per cent of the total 
births compared Avith 51-0 per cent in 1901. The decline amounts to 37-9 per 
cent, compared with a decrease of only 24-0 per cent in the total female popula- 
tion of the city. On the other hand there has been a relative increase in the 
number of female immigrants into the city from outside the State, for they Avere 
in the proportion of 23-6 per cent to the city female population in 1911 
compared Avith 22-9 per cent in 1901. Their actual decrease is onlj^ 21-8 per 
cent compared Avith a decrease of 28-1 per cent among all immigrants, and a 
decrease of 24-0 per cent in the total female population of the city. It is clear 
then that the drop in females is not due to any disproportionate decline in 
immigration, unless there has been a A'ery e.xcessh-e drop in the number of 
immigrants into the city from the State itself, for Aidiich no figures are forth- 
coming. Little can be proved from the figures about female emigration. 
The decrease in the number of female emigrants from the State is 23-2 per cent 
compared AA-ith a drop in total emigration of only 17-83 per cent and in the total 
State female population of only 12-0 per cent. The decline in the State female 
population, therefore, can be in no Avay due to increasing emigration among 
Avomen. But it is not safe to argue that the same proportions appl)^ to the city. 
One can only say that the strong probabilities are that there has been no 
increase in emigration which could account for the decrease in the female 
population. We are left, therefore, Avith the conclusion that it is due mainly 
to a declining birth-rate. 

We may noAV attempt to sum up this somewhat long disquisition. Taking 
the figures for Avhat they are Avorth, the 1901-11 decade has Avitnessed a slightly 
rising birth-rate (due possibly to increa.sing accuracy of reporting), and an 
almost certain drop in immigration, aiid a probable decline in emigration. The 
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city’s decline, therefore, (which is the more marked by comparison if the decrease 
in the 1891-1901 decade be explained away by adjustment) must be due to a 
very heavy and rapidly rising death-rate, which is not the result of any abnormal 
epidemic like plague or cholera, hut of the apparently increasing unhealthiness 
of the city. According to the health returns, however, this growing unheal- 
thiness has not shown itself, as might be expected, in an increase of deaths 
from fevers or dysentery and diarrhoea, but from the diseases classified as 
“others” which exclude cholera, small-pox, plague, fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
respiratory diseases, injuries aud snake-bites. The deaths shewn under this 
head have risen from 10,511 to 16,088 and are 53-2 per cent higher than in the 
previous decade. 437 deaths from plague and 106 from respiratory diseases 
have been registered compared with from either cause in 1891-1901. The 
other specifically recorded diseases shew a decline out of all proportion to the 
small decline of 5-1 per cent in the total deaths. 

31. Bikaner City. — Next to Ajmer Bikaner appears to he the most 
tliriving of the nine cities. Its population has never shown an actual decline in 
any decade, and has increased by 5-2 per cent since 1901 and by as much as 6 8 ’4 
per cent since 1881. The groivth in the 1901-1911 decade, however, is not as 
large as that in the general population of the State which is as much as ID'O. 
The reason for this is 25robabl3’’ that the State suffered considerably from famine 
in the previous decade so that its population was reduced by 29‘7 per cent, 
while the city even then increased by 5‘1 per cent. In the *1901 Census Report 
Captain Bannerman noted that the munificent charity of the wealthy bankers 
in the city prevented the famine from affecting its natural groavth. Its density 
is the third highest among the cities. Its proportion of females is the second 
largest, being 974 to every 1,000 males, wliichis very high comjiared with 887 in 
the whole State, and 861 in rural areas. It has a veiy low jjroportion, not 
more than 9 ]ier cent, of immigrants from outside the State. It has also the 
lowest death-rate of any of the cities, so far as the vital statistics figures iil 
Subsidiary Table III of Chapter II may be believed. But as its bu’th-rate is 
also very low (the total births in the decade amounting to onty 26 per cent of 
the 1901 population), lower, in fact, than any other city but Tonk, and as 
immigration is on a small scale, it is difficult to accept as correct the vital statistics, 
and the birth-rate is jprobably very much higher than the reported one. 

32. Jaipur City. — Jaipur still holds easily the proud jiosition of the 
premier city of Raj^iutana. Its population is 137,098, compared with 86,222 
in the next largest city, Ajmer. Nevertheless, compared with an increase 
of '6 jier cent in the rural jiopulation and a decrease of only 4-2 jier cent in the ur- 
ban areas (excluding the city), it shows a very mark decline of 14'4 per cent since 
1901, though it has maintained its position of 1881 more nearly than any other 
city, its decrease since that year amounting to only 3-8 per cent. The 
remaining towns in the State have increased 2-8 per cent in the 30 years. The 
decrease in the 1901-11 decade is greatly due to the ravages of plague which, 
according to the vital statistics, carried off over 11,500 persons from 1 904 to the 
end of 1910. According to the vital statistics in Subsidiary Table III Chapter 
II, the deaths have exceeded the births by more than two-thirds in the decade. 
Immigration from other States is low, only 51 per mille. The density of Jaijiur 
45,699 per square mile, is very great and exceeds that of Loudon. Details for 
the portion within the city walls are not available. The proportion of females 
to 1,000 males is 935, which is high when compared with 903 and 894 in the 
whole State and rural areas resjiectively. 

33. Jodhpur City. — J odhpur is the third largest of the nine cities, having 
a population of 79,756. This includes the suburbs, often called Jodhpur town, 
which has been treated as a separate toivn in Imperial Tables IV and V. Its 
densitj’’ is the second highest, being 29,539 to the square mile. Within the city 
walls the density swells to 31,191. There has been'a very slight increase in its 

■ population since 1901, only ‘8 per cent, which is low compared with the increase 
of 0'3 m the whole State. Since 1881 it has grown by 25'9 percent compared 
with an increase of 1/ •! per cent in the population of the State. The growth of 
the Suburbs, alias Jodhpur town, since 1881 has been considerable, the 
population thereof having more than trebled itself. The increase since 1901 
amounts to 9 ‘8 percent. Jodhjiur is the only city whose vital statistics shew 
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an excess of births over deaths, the percentage of total births in the decade to 
the 1901. population being 547 compared with 457 deaths. These figures 
exclude the suburbs, for which no vital statistics are maintained. The fact that 
spite of this the city proper shows a slight decrease of 1-9 per cent since 1901 is 
due, no doubt, to very little immigration, for its proportion of inhabitants born 
outside the State is less than in any other city, being as low as 45 jjer raille. 
The proportion of females in Jodhpur is the same as that in rural areas, namely 
906 to 1000 males. In the whole State the proportion is as high as 914. 

34. Kotah City . — Kotah is the smallest of the nine cities. Its area has 
decreased slightly since 1911 owing to the severance from the city of the portion 
called Chhaoni. Its population is now 32,753 and its density 7,798. Within the 
city walls its population is 24,844 and its density 27,977. The proportion of 
females to males is 932 per mille, compared with 935 and 934 in the whole State 
and rural areas respectively. E.otali city has a higher j^roportion of inhabitants 
who have immigrated from other States than any city except Ajmer, being as 
much as 295 per mille. According to the vital statistics the total number of 
deaths during the decade has been 48‘2 per cent of the 1901 population, and its 
birth-rate 40 '3 per cent. The population has only slightly increased by 1'9 per 
cent since 1901, whereas the increase in the rural population is as much as 18'8 
per cent and in the urban area (excluding the city) it is 13‘9 per cent. The city 
has declined since 1881 by as much as 14-8 per cent, compared with an increase 
of 6 "5 in the remaining towns, and a decrease in the total population of the State 
of not more than 9 7 per cent. This is partty due to a disbanding of the troops 
and the discharge of the Revenue Settlement establishment at the capital 
between 1881 and 1891. 

35. Tonk City. — The decline in Tonk city, which is as much as 13 per 
cent since 1901 and 17 per cent since 1881, is due greatljj- to a sei’ious outbreak 
of cholera in 1905 and 1906 which is said to have carried off about 2,000 persons 
in the two years, and to severe plague in 1910 from which 4,000 deaths are 
reported to have occurred. In the remaining urban areas the decrease in the 
recent decade was only 1 per cent, and in the last SO years only 13 '6 per cent. 
Plague at the time of the Census, also, led to a temporary emigration of the 
people from the city. According to the vital statistics, deaths during the decade 
were more than double the births ; yet the death-rate appears lower than any 
citjT-’s except Bikaner’s. The reported birth-rate is phenomenall 3 ^ low, the total 
number of births in the decade being only 14 per cent on the 1901 population. 
The propoi'tion of the citj^’s inhabitants boi'n outside the State is as mucli as 117 
per mille, which is higher than in any citj'^ except three. But for this, no doubt, 
the decline umuld have been still greater. The proportion of females, 1,011 to 
1 ,000 males, is exceptionally high, and Tonk is the only city where they exceed the 
males. The corresponding proportion in the whole State and in rural areas is 
939 and 925 per thousand males respectively. It maj’’ be more than a mere 
coincidence that this high proportion is found in a city the major portion of 
whose inhabitants are Musalmans. Por, while the Hindu males exceed the 
females, being 451 per mille of the male population compared with 429 per mille 
among the females, the Musalman women form 541 per mille of the females 
population and the men 518 per mille. No other city has such a high propor- 
tion of Musalmans, the next highest being Ajmer where not more than 361 per 
mille of the females and 351 per mille of the males are Musalmans. In five 
out of the nine cities the Musalman females exceed the males, and in the remain- 
ing four their numbers are practically equal. In the total population of 
Eajputana the propoi'tion of Musalman females to males is liigher than among 
Hindus, though by only 2 per mille. The density of the city is lower than a-ny 
other, being only 2,117 to the square mile, but in the portion within the city 
walls it amounts to 57,431. 

36. Udaipur City. — Udaipur, which has 33,229 inhabitants, shows the 
largest decrease in population since 1901 of any city except Alwar, whose 
decrease as noted in para 29 above is a temporary one. From being the fifth 
largest city in 1901 it is now smaller than all except Kotah (32,753). In no 
derade has Udaipur shewn such a rapid decline, its decrease being as much as 
27 per cent. This is the more extraordinary when one sees from Subsidiary 
Table II that the rural population has made a rapid recovery, with an increase 
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of 31 per cent, since the set back of 1891-1901 caused by famine. The decrease 
in the urban population, excluding the city, is much slighter too than in 
Udaipur itself, amounting to only 7-9 per cent. Since 1881 Udaipm- has 
declined by 13 per cent, compared with a decrease of 11 ‘7 percent, in the 
remaining towns, The causes of this great decline during the 30 years eye not 
clear. Plat^ue is, no doubt, one of them, as there have been several visitations 
both in the city and in the State since 1904. But the Resident considers that tlm 
total mortality resulting therefrom has not been so great as that which occurs in 
a single year of really severe malaria. Plague, however, had broken out in the 
city shortly before the Census, whicli led to a temporary exodus of some of the 
inhabitants, so that a certain- amount— though it is impossible to estimate how- 
jnuch of this decrease is accidental. No vital statistics of any sort are maintain- 

ed in the city. The proportion of immigrants from other States is very low, 
namely 47 per cent. There is nothing in the way of industries or anything 
else to attract outsiders; education and administration are both very backward ; 
and it seems improbable under present conditions that the city will ever recover 
its position of 1881. The Udaipur-Chitorgarh Railway which was opened in 
1893, though it has brought the beauties of this picturesque spot within easjj- 
reach of all, has assisted possibly in attracting its inhabitants to other places. 
The number of females to 1,000 males is 903, compared with 929 in rural areas 
and the whole State. No figures for density are available as the area of the 
city is not known. 

37 . Capital Towns.— In addition to the remarks above on the nine cities 
a few details about some of the remaining capital towns may be of interest. 
Their populations are as follows. Beawar (22,800) Karauli (19,803) Buudi 
(19,598) Dholpur (19,922) Chhaoni Jhalrapatan (11,474) Kishangarh (10,418) 
Partabgarh (8,329) Shahpura (7,929) Banswara (7,665) Jaisalmer (7,420) Sirohi 
(6,615) Duiigarpur (6,470) Kushalgarh (2,594). Seven out of the thirteen have 
grown since 1901, namely Banswara, Beawar, Bundi, Dholpur, Dungarpur, 
Jaisalmer and Sirohi, the greatest increase (17T per cent) being in. Sirohi, 
The greatest decline (19-8) is in Chhaoni Jhalrapatan, the capital of Jhalawar. 
Only four have increased since 1881, Beawar (44'0 per cent), Dholpur , (25-8 
per cent), Sirohi (16T percent). Dungarpur (‘3 per cent). During this period, 
also, Chhaoni Jhalrapatan shows the greatest decrease, amounting to 43 ’5 per, 
cent. The proportion of females per thousand males among them ranges from 
848 in Dholpur to 1,076 in Dungarpur. There is a higher percentage of females 
in all of them than in either the rural areas of their States or the whole 
State. The following details about those over 10,000 in population may be given. 

Beawar, the capital of the Merwara District, has been referred to in paras 
1 9, 22, 26 above. It has shewn a steady increase ever since the Census of 1881, 

having grown by 6,971 or 44 per cent since then. 
(a) Beaicar. The rate of increase in the recent decade, however, is 

not as rapid as in former ones, being only 4'0 per cent. 
This is partly due to outbreaks of plague between 1901 and 1911. Its 
proportion of females to a thousand males is 849 compared with 882 in the whole 
District and 890 in rural areas. Its density is 8,143 per square mile. Within 
the walls of the town it rises to 73,709. Beawar owes its constant prosperity to 
the cotton industry. 


Karauli has been referred to_ in para 24 above as an instance of the deleteri- 
ous effect of the proximity of a railway. Its decline since 1901 (15'7) is greater 

than any of the other thirteen capitals except Kishan- 
(bj Karauli. garh and Chhaoni Jhalrapatan. It has decreased by 

22v per cent since 1881. It also has a low jiropor- 
tion of females, only 877 per thousand males, and is surpassed in this respect bv 
Dholpur alone. 

Bundi, though it has increased by 1-5 per cent since 1901, has not jmt 

(c) BumU. regained its position of 1881, its decrease in the 30 

being 5 '5 per cent. Its females are in the 
proportion of 999 to 1,000 males. 

Dholpur has never shewn a decrease io any decade and has grown by 25-8 

(d) BJioJinir. I’f’ 1881 and 3-2 per cent since 1901. 

f r nevertheless, the lowe.st proportion of females 

of any of the thirteen towns, namely 848 per thousand males. 
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Chhaoni Jhalrapatan, the capital of Jhalawar, has declined more than any 
of the othei’S since hoth 1881 and 1901. Its population has decreased by 19'8 per 

cent in the last ten years and by 43 '5 per cent in the last 
(e) Chhaoni Jhalrapaian. thirty. This is much greater than either the variation 

in rural areas, which is + 14’3 since 1901 and — 34'6 
since 1881, or the decrease in the remaining urban areas, which is 9'6 since 1901 and 
37'3 since 1881. The great decrease since 1881 is partly explained by the transfer 
of a number of State employes with their families to Kofcah when the Jhalawar 
State was remodelled. Its females exceed the males, and the proportion is as 
liigh as 1050 per thousand males compared with only 897 in rural areas and 924 
in the whole State. 

Like Chhaoni Jhalrapatan, Kishangarh shows a steady decline. Its 1911 
population is 17'7 per cent lower than that of 1901 and 29-7 per cent lower than 

that of 1881. The decrease since 1901 is out of all 

(fj Kishangarh. proportion to that in the rural areas and other towns 

which is 1‘1 and 9-6 respectively. There appears no 
obvious reason for it and it is the more remarkable as the town contains indus- 
tries in the way of cotton pressing spinning and wea\ung. Nor is its propor- 
tion of females excessively low, being 914 per thousand males compared with 898 
in rural areas and 907 in the whole State. 

38. Style of Villages. — The style of village varies much with the nature of 
the country and often with the caste and the State. On the extreme east of the 
province, in the Northern parts of Bharatpur among the Meos the average 
village lies closely packed together ; a high wall with one common entrance 
encloses in its compound the dwellings of several different families. In the 
Central Tahsils, inhabited chiefly by Jats, Ahirs, and Brahmans, the houses 
are not so closely packed together and most of them have their own separate 
compounds. In the Gujar villages in the South, on the other hand, the 
houses lie scattered about at considerable distances. In this one State again 
the type of house varies from mud one-store37^ed huts with flat or thatched 
roof, to two-storeyed stone houses Avith roofs of large slabs of red stone, found 
nearer the hills. In Dholpur, on the other hand, which is very like Bhai’atpur 
in other ways, there is said to be little difference between the villages of the 
different castes. The houses are built of mud, or stone, and have flat roofs in 
some parts and sloping in others. Taking next the extreme opposite western 
side of Bajputana, namel}^ Sirohi, the houses are generally closely packed 
together, except those of the Rebai'is (the great shepherd caste) and the hill 
tribe of Grassias, who live in widely scattered hamlets. Again in the South 
in the Bhil States the Bhils in niost parts liA'e in more or less isolated huts 
at some distances from their neighbours, each having its own separate en- 
closure. In Banswara the Rebafis’ and Banjaras’ villages can be recognized 
generally by their thatched huts which are circular in shape. Houses of mud, 
brick, bamboo, and grass are all found. In the desert States, again, the stjde 
of village and house A^aries more with the locality than the caste. In the sandy 
tracts the houses are more isolated and often built of reeds. In the more fertile 
parts and Avhere material is aA^ailable the houses are found closer together and 
more substantially built. It may thus be said that nearly every style of village 
and of house, single-storeyed, tAVo-storeyed, flat roofed, sloping roofed, tiled, 
thatched, stone slab roofed, with or AV'ithout compounds, standing alone or wedged 
closely to its neighbour', with Avails of brick, reeds, mud, clay, stone, bamboo, 
may be found in these ProAuuces. But, in nearly all, the loAver or depressed 
castes are compelled to liAm in either a separate quarter or outside the Aullage 
altogether. 

39. Definition of a Village. — ^.With very few exceptions the i^IauzaAvar 
definition of a village was taken, as in 1901, for Census purposes, hamlets being 
included in the parent AuUage. But in LaAA'a, Mewar, Partabgarh, and Shah- 
pura hamlets Avere counted this time as separate Aullages. Partly due to this, 
and partly to the transfer to the Rajputana Agency of the Chhabra, PiraAva, 
and Sironj Parganas, there is an increase of about 7 per cent in the number of 
villages. A portion of this increase, however, is the result of A'illages being 
reinhabited AA’hich Avere abandoned in the famine years preceding the Census 
of 1901. 
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40. Average population of Villages.— The .average population of a 
village iu Rajputana, as Subsidiary Table III shows, is 285 and in Ajiner- 
Merwara 486. The average is smallest iu the billy Bbil Cbiefsbip of 
Kusbalgarb. But if we omit the Bhil States, the definition of a Bbil 
village being rather vague, it will be seen that the smallest average village, 
namely 171 persons, is in Jaisalmer. The maximum average in Rajputana 
is 444, in Marwar. The contrast iu this respect with the other two desert 
States of Jaisalmer (171) and Bikaner (263) is very marked, and the possible 
reasons for it are discussed in para 41 infra. But Marwar’s average is. far 
surpassed by the Ajmer District Avith one of 618. The great difference 
betAveen Ajmer and MerAA’ara (309) is probably due to historical reasons. 
“The comparatively open country of Ajmer Avas SAvept by the march of 
armies struggling to Aviu the commanding position of Ajmer city and the fort of 
Taragarb, and the people Avere drh'en to congregate in large villages, while the 
tide of battle left the bills of Merwara undisturbed.” On the other hand it 
must be remembered that feAV of the Merwara A’illages are situated on the sites 
Avhere they Avere in the strenuous times thus described. The district is covered 
Avith small deserted Aullages perched up the sides of the hills, AA'hich the inhabi- 
tants abandoned for the more open and unprotected plains beloAv, Avhen the 
district Avas settled b}'- the British. But for this Ave should expect to find the 
relative position of ^lerAvara more likaJJiat of tlie hilly Bhil States, instead of 
being as high up as ninth on the list of aA'erages. The three States of greatest 
density, Bharatpur, AhA'ar, and Dholpur stand seventh, fourth, and third on the 
list AA'ith an average population per A'illage of 374,406, and 434 respectively. 

41. Proportion living in large villages.— The figures on the margin 
shoAv that the proportion of the rural population living in villages having over 

2,000 inhabitants is small. In 
Rajputana the larger proportion 
Ih'e in villages of under 500, iu 
Ajmer-i\IerAA'ara iu Aullages of 
betAveen 500 and 2,000 inhabitants. 
Of tlie Divisions the Southern 
(the Bliil country) has by far the 
largest proportion living iu small 
villages, namety 63 L comjAared 
Avith 459 in the Eastern and 419 
in the Western. It is noticeable, 
that the Western Division still 
contains the highest projmrtion of persons in the larger A'illages, there being 7 
per millo in villages of OA'er 5000 inhabitants, compared AAnth 2 per luille in the 
Eastern Division and none in the Southern. • This has been said to be due to “a 
scanty rainfall, limited facilities for getting Avater, and the insecurity of the country 
in former days AA'hich forced people to band together for mutual protection.” f 
This explanation is rather doubtful. Scanty rainfall and limited facility for 
obtaining Avater would seem more likely to limit than to increase the size of 
A'illages. Where AA'ater is difficult to get in large concentrated quantities and is 
obtainable solely from Avells, it Avould be easier priraa facie to find enough to 
support a small number of people on any one spot than a larger number. Nor 
are the facts quite AAdiat they appear superficially or haAm been assumed to be. 
There is only one village Avith a population of OA'er 5,000 in Bikaner, and it i.s 
jjerhnps a mere accident that tliis has not come Avithin the someAvhat elastic 
definition of a town. In Mar Avar, too, there are only tAvo villages of over 5,000. 
In Jaisalmer there are none. The boi'der line, too, betAveen a A'illage of just 
over 5,000 and just under is A'ery thin, so firr as causes go. (Germany, as 
remarked aboA'e in para 18 (a), goc.s so far as to classify every place Avith ,a 
population of over 2,000 as a toAvn, regardless of its characteristics.) And if Ave 
take into consideration all the A'illages of OA'er 2,000 the Western UiA'ision has a 

• Pago 21, India Census Keport of 1901. 

t P.aco 12, Rajputana Census Report 1901. Compare, too, page 27, India Census Report of 
1901. "The average size of a A-illago v.arie3 from (the maximum of) 335 in the Western Division, 
where se.arcifj, oj water and inseawity of life have ccmpdled people to rjather together in certain 
loealitiee.” 
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smaller proportion of its population living in such than the Eastern with its 
ample Avater supply and rainfall. Further if the figures for Jaisalraer be examin- 
ed, Avhere the first tAVo, at any rate, of these suggested causes are at Avork most 
strongly, it will be seen that none of the population in that State are contained 
in villages over 2,000 ; in fact its proportion of small villages is one of the highest 
in the Province. Possibly scanty rainfall and limited facilities for getting water 
are so extreinely pronounced here that it would be impossible to supjiort more 
than 500 persons in one place ! As to the third suggested cause, namely 
insecurity of the countiy in the old days, it may be that the extreme inhospi- 
tableness of this great desert State keijt it freer than her sisters in the Division 
from invading armies and marauders. But, as a matter of fact, the figures for 
this Division on this point are SAvamped by MarAA’^ar ; for llikaner likeAAUse has a 
very small proportion of its population in villages of OAmr 2,000 inhabitants. Out 
of the sixteen States Avhich have any villages at all of this size Bikaner stands so 
loAV as thirteenth. iSlarAvar on tlie other hand is as higli as fifth. More than 
half Bikaner’s rural population, in fact, liAm in the smallest t5’^pe of Aullage of all, 
the “under 500” class. If, therefore, the physical exiilanations offered above be 
true thej^ can only apply to IMarAvar and they endeavour to explain facts in 
Bikaner and Jaisalraer Avhich requii’e no explanation, as haAung no existence. It 
is difficult, indeed, to assign aiy reason wly_m some States people should collect 
in the larger type of Aullages of over 2,000 more than in others though it is easy 
to understand that in hilly or jungly States, like those in the Southern Division, 
they can not do so. Wiiy, for instance, should MarAvar Avith its scanty rainfall, 
va.st area, extremely Ioaa' density, desert soil, and large population, be so nearly 
alike in this respect to Jaipur, Sirohi, Ahvar, JhalaAvar, Bharatinir, (to name them 
in the order of their proportion of large villages) ? Their conditions are 
absolutely different. Jaipur hasalai’ge area, high densit}’-, good soil and rainfall, 
and lax’ge population. Bharatpur and Ahvar have the liighest densitj’- of all, 
fairly large populations, small areas, good rainfall, and fertile soil. Can it be 
that in Mai’Avar the explanation lies in the veiy large number of semi-indepen- 
dent estates belonging to petty Chieftains, Jagirdars, Bhumias, etc., Avhich 
undoubtedly exist in this State (only 690 out of 4,030 Aullages being Khalsa 
according to the last Gazetteer) ? i\Iost or many of these Avould tend to ha Am, as 
it Avere, little capitals of their oAvn Avhich Avould more likely attain larger dimen- 
sions than the ordinary village. This historical cause may, perhaps, ^have 
counteracted the natural tendencies of scanty rainfall and limited AA'ater supply 
Avhich have really militated against, and not in favour of, the formation of large 
villages in these other tAvo desert States. It is Amry probable, no doubt, that in- 
security of life and property helped toAvards the concentration in large Aullages 
or small Availed toAvns. For it is noticeable that it is just that portion of Bikaner 
Avhich Avas most likely to attract marauders and invading armies, namelj^ the 
more fertile portion adjoining the Punjab on tire East and ShekhaAvati and 
MarAvar on the South-Ea.st, Avhich contains 12 out of the 16 largest toAvns and 
villages. This same reason, and jrossibly, once more, the existence of a number 
of Thakurs’ and Jagirdars’ estates, haAung capital villages, may account for 
Sirolii’s high proportion of largo \ullages, spite of so much of its territory beiirg" 
forest-clad liills. It Avas constantly at AA'ar Avith Jodhpur and harried by the 
Minas, a Avild robber tribe. Jaipur, too, has seen its plains often sAvept by 
AA’arring hosts, and also has a large number of Thakurs and Jagirdars. But 
JhahiAvar’s high proportion of large villages is difficult to explain. 

It Avill be remembered that the ordinary minimum limit of population for 
toAvns is laid doAvn in the Census Code as 5,000. It is interesting to obserAm 
that, had this limit been strictly adhered to and if the toAvns under that size be 
transferred to the rural population, the relatiAm position of the units (excluding 
the petty Chiefships) remains almost unaltered as regards the proportion of 
their population liAung in really large villages (that is in those having over 2,000 
inhabitants), except that Kishangarh rises ten places, from sixteenth to sixth or, 
excluding the British districts where the pressure of population is greater, to 
fourth. If the explanation of Ajmer heading the list be, as suggested in jrara 
40 above, that the inhabitants Avere driven to herd in large villages oAving to 
the country being swept by the armies of those trying to capture the city, the 
same would appl}’’ to Kishangarh which is undistinguishable in physical features 
from the plain of Ajmer and lies along the whole of the North-Eastern and 
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Eastern frontier of the Ajmer District and across the route- from Ajmer to 
Jaipur, Agra, or Delhi, from which direction the majority of the armies 
invading Ajmer would come. 

42. Conclusion. — Prom the above discussion it may be possible to, deduce 
some of the causes which lead people to collect in large villages. Scanty 
rainfall, difficulties of water supply, unproductive soil, hilly and forest country, 
all aiipear to militate against the formation of large villages ; while insecurity _ot 
proiierty and life, a feudal basis of society, a water supply easy to obtain, fertile 
soil, and pressure of population tend towards concentration of the people, 

HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

43. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table I contains the actual figures 
for houses in urban and rural areas. Subsidiary Table YII, at the end of this 
Chapter, shows the average number of persons per house, and houses per square 
mile. 

44. Definition of a House.— For Census purposes a house was defined in 
the Hajputana Code as being, in rural areas, “ the building, or buildings, or part 

of a building, or hut, occupied as a dwelling place by 

(a) Rural areas. one commensal family.” A commensal family was 
definecTasirgfoup'of persons (including their_ resident 
dependants and servants) who live together and use the same cooking-place 
(eh hi clmlhe kd pakd hhdte hain). This definition was modified by a few excep- 
tions, so slight, however, as not to affect the general application of it. In 1901 
the definition adopted in villages and small towns was “ the dwelling place of 
one or more families and their resident servants and dependants, having a 
separate principal entrance from the common way, space or compound.’ It 
will thus be seen that in either case the definition in rural areas was based more 
on the social unit than the structural, and that in this Census the common cook- 
ing place or chulha displaced “ the separate principal entrance from the common 
way." 

In towns the definition adopted offered two alternatives. The Eajputana 
Code laid down that “ in Municipalities a house may he defined as any building 

separately assessed to Municipal taxation.” Bpt 

(t) Urban areas. where this definition was found impracticable, and in 

towns which were not Municipalities, the old definition 
of 1901 in villages and small towns (see supra) was allowed. This latter one was 
universally followed. Sub-numbers, however, were affixed to the room or set of 
rooms occupied by a commensal family, and, as the Census staff and the abstrac- 
tion offices were instructed to treat these sub-numbers in the enumeration books 
as separate houses, the definition of a house in urban areas approximated very 
nearly to that in villages and was practically equivalent to the commensal 
family. 

45. Variation in Houses and Families.— The change in definition in 
both areas, but especially in towns, probably accounts to some extent for 

the apparent increase in 
both Provinces in the 
number of houses per 
square mile, coupled with 
the decrease in the average 
number of persons per 
house, which are larger 
and smaller respectively 
than in any previous year. 
The figures on the margin 
show the difference. Both 
Provinces show an increase 

in the number of houses per squai’e mile, and a decrease in the average number 
of persons per house. The comparative figures for the Southern Division are 
not worth analysing, as they are vitiated by the Bhil population, whose houses 
in most cases were not actually numbered in 1901, and were not numbered in 
some cases at this Census. The Western Division shows a slight increase in 
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the average number of persons per house, combined, curiously enough, with a 
more marked increase in the number of houses per square mde. The increase 
in total population in this Division is y*8. In the Eastern Division the increase 
in houses per square mile is a large one, the average having risen from 27 ‘1 to 
37 "5, spite of an increase of only ‘6 percent in the total population. The 
change of definition, therefore, seems to have made itself felt more here. The 
average of persons per house also shows a more marked drop than elsewhere, 
namely from 5-9() to 4'33. In Karauli this increase in the number of houses 
is attributed also to a gradual break up of the joint family system. The rise 
from 39'(i to 45’:l in the average number of houses in Ajmer-Merivara, combined 
Avith a drop in the average of persons from 4 ’4 4 to 4 '08 and an increase in 
population of only 5'1, point likewise to the influence of the changed definition. 
The figures for the States and Districts in Subsidiary Table VII show that the 
highest averages of houses per square mile are in Bharatpur (67‘7), Alwar (56'2) 
and Dholpur (49'1), each of which holds exactly the same place in the order of 
density. Ne.xt come the two British districts, Mervvara (45-7) and Ajmer 
(45 ■2). The range between the two extremes is considerable, varying from the 
maximum of 67 ‘7 in Bharatpur to 1‘3 in Jaisalmer! The average in the latter 
State has never been over 1 "6 houses to the square mile at any Census, spite of 
varying definitions of a house ! 

46. Relation of density of population to number of houses. — It 

is interesting to note that the 
density of houses varies very close- 
ly Avith the population density. 
In all except the six cases noted 
on the margin the position of each 
unit on the two lists is the same. 
In each of these six cases, except 
Karauli and Tonk, the disarrange- 
ment is due to an alteration in 
position in some of the Bhil States 
which did not actually number 

their Bhil houses. 

47. Character and size of average families.— In most of the largest 
Hindu castes in Kajputana the joint family system is in existence, though 
amongst Rajputs it is said not to continue to such an extreme degree as among 
some other castes. Amongst the hill tribes (Bhils, Mers etc.) hoAvever, it may 
be said to be non-existent. The number of generations to which the system 
extends varies, but in some castes and places four generations even may be found 
still livino" as a joint family. As a rule a son does not take his share of the 
family property on marriage, but waits for his father’s death. The most 
common cause alleged for the break up of the family is not the fact of the sons 
marrying, but the almost invariable sequela of that act all the world over, 
namely dissensions among the females ! With the changed definition of house, 
which, as pointed out above, is now practically equivalent to a family, it is 
possible to form some idea of the average size of an Indian family. The 
apparent average varies from 3-90 in Partabgai’h to 4-75 in Kushalgarh, the 
averao-e for Eajputana being 4-32 and for Ajmer-Merwara 4-08. Curiously 
enougli both these tAvo extremes are Bhil States. In these tAvo States- the Bhil 
houses wei’e actually numbered so that there is no doubt as to the correctness 
of the fio'ures. When one considers that the family, as defined in the Census 
Code includes A^ery often servants Avho share the common family kitchen, and 
that in many cases, OAving to the joint family system, grown up sons and their 
i'amilies may have been still reckoned as part of the father’s family for Census 
purposes long after the age at which in other countries they would be looked 
upon as forming separate families, the aA'ei'age does not seem high, esi^eeially 
for a country like India Avhose population is supposed to be prolific. 

48 Comparison of rural ■with urban families. — If the urban and 
rural figures be taken separately the aAwage urban family in Rajputana contains 
3-98 persons and rural 4-37. In Ajmer-Merwara the corresponding figures are 
3-72 and 4‘24. The Western Dmsion has the largest average famihes in both 
areas, 4'15 (urban) and 4-54 (rural). In all units the average rural family is 
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larger tliau the urban except in Dungarpur, where the urban very slightly 
exceeds the rural (4-22 to 4-17). This universal difference is probably still 
greater than it appears, for it is in the urban area where, owing to several 
different families often living in one building, the greatest danger of a misappli- 
cation of the definition of a house exists. .4.s the deductions are based on the 
persons per house, this margin of error would tend to make an average urban 
family larger than it really is. It would, therefore, appear that the average 
rural family is really genuinely at least 10 per cent larger than the nrban one in 
Eajputana, and about 14 per cent larger in Ajmer- Merwara. This is mainly due 
to the healthier conditions of rural areas and, to a slight extent perhaps, to the 
greater ease with which some members of an urban family, especially the 
females, may escape enumeration owing to an enumerator not being so well 
acquainted with all the persons in his block-in a town as he is in a village. . The 
largest average rural families are in Kushalgarh i4-!)3), Dholpur (4-69), and 
Bikaner (4-62), Partabgarh (3‘95) and Lawa i3'y6) alone have an average 
below 4 per family. The only States with average urban families of over 4 
persons are Bikaner, Dholpur, Jaipur, Dungarpur and Marwar. Jhalawar (3‘24) 
and Kotah (S'Sfi) have the smallest ones. Dwing to the lack of uniformity in 
the definition of a bouse, it is impossible to compare the average size of a family 
) with that in other parts of India. But in Burma, where the definition of a 
bouse in villages was practically the same as in these Provinces, the average 
population per house, or the average size of a family, has been in rural areas 
5-34, 4-97, 4‘84 in 1891, 1901 and 1911 respectively. Rajputana compares 
unfavourably in this respect at this Census, with an average of only 4‘37. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Density, Rainfall, and Crops, f 


Province ; Natural Division ; and 
State or District. 

Me£in deiiMty per 
square mile 
in 19)1. 

J Normal rainfall 
in inches. 

1 

o 

3 

Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara 

84. 

20'99 

Rajputana 

82 

21-60 

R astern Division 

jee 

26-18 

Alwar 

252 

23-45 

Bharatpur 

282 

25-76 

Bundi - 

99 


Dholpur 

228 

25-42 

Jaipur 

169 

22-42 

Jhalawar 

119 

36-90 

Karauli 

118 

27-87 

Kiahangarb 

102 

20-38 

Kotah ... ... ■ ... 

112 

30-44 

Latva 

135 

See Tonk. 

Shahpura 

117 

26-43 

Tonk ... ... 

119 

24-18 

Southern Division 

JOO 

28-87 

Banswara ... ... 

103 

36-22 

Dungarpur ... 

110 

26-19 

Kusbalgarh 

65 

31-47 

Mewar ... ... ... 

101 

24-06 

Partabgarb 

71 

31-35 

Sirobi 

96 

* 20-93 

Western Division 

SS 

10-29 

Bikaner ... ^ 

30 

11-62 

Jaisalmer ... 

6 

6-71 

Marwar 

59 

12-54 

Ajmer-Merwara 

185 

19-44 

Ajmer 

184 

19-10 

Merwara ... 

189 

19-79 


t Statistics for crops and cultivated area have been omitted as no reliable figures are available in 
Kajputana as a whole. 

t The figures for rainfall represent in most cases the average for 33 years up to 1911. Bundi and 
Kushalgarh, however, ai-e only for 20 and C years respectively. 

* Excludes Mount Abu where the normal rainfall is about 63 inches. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Variation in Urban 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 

20 


28 


ACTUAI. POrCLATION. 


Province ; Natural 
Division : and State 

Rural. 

Urban. 

or District. 


1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1876 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1876. 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

■•■8 

9 

10 

11 

BAJPUTANA 


9,187,337 

8,421,262 

S,415,8S9 

10,846,711 

10,325,130 

8,889,535 

3,896,303 

1 

1,343,095 

1,432,104 

1,437,477 

1,554,877 

1,576,403 

1,393,586 

1,336,318 

■ 

EaMcrn Eivition 


4.987,395 

4,864,533 

5,433,058 

5,429,347 

4.918,609 

4,965,252 


803,923 

892,909 

■ 973,603 
977,319 

952,884 

906,241 


Alwar ... 


717,084 

733,186 

676,971 

677,722 

594,894 

595,793 


74,604 

95,301 

90,815 

90,064 

BUI 


Bharatpur 


481,265 

530,064 

516,698 

520,596 


77,520 

■ 96,601 . 

■ 12.3,605 

124,944 

■ 

Bundl ... 


194,172 

147,413 

207,038 

228,703 


24,558 

23,814 

23,6.37 

25,398 


Dholpur 


225,475 

233,451 

245,069 

243,934 

210,757 

216,003 


37,713 

37,522 

34,821 

35,906 

38,900 

33,654 


Jaipur ... 


2,224,890 

2,211,771 

2,856,281 

2,352,904 

2,087,062 

2,117,499 


411,757 

446,895 

467,685 

471,062 

440,080 

409,043 


Jhalawar 


77,607 

67,905 

116,9.33 

118,589 


18,664 

22,270 

34,164 

31,772 


Karauli... 


126,784 

133,304 

133,403 

123,063 


19,803 

23,482 ■ 

23,124 

25,607 


K.iahangarh 


09.867 

70,111 

99,144 

86,783 

oo 

.s 

c 

1 0 

17,824 

■ 20,859 

26.372 

25,850 


Kotah 


586.497 

493,805 

662,320 

638,445 

643,506 

52,592 

61,074 

56,451 

68,957 

SSySOG 

r- 

00 

Lawa ... 

Shahpura 


2,564 

39,468 

2,671 

33,702 

3,360 

51,928 

2,632 

41,098 

7,929 

8,974 

11,718 

10,652 

c 

^1 

Tonk ... 


242,222 

207,150 

303,853 

265,937 

c 

60,959 

66,117 

76,216 

72,092 

9 

K 

B 

Southern Division... 

1,740,860 

1,344,1.37 

l,S35,m 

2,.342,649 

2,331,504 

1,906,903 

1,875,337 

0 

151,407 

■158,097 

166,953 

176,329 

137,474 

129,887 

160,953 

•"3 

si 

Banswara 

... 

157,798 

142,090 

172,034 

121,048 


7,665 

■ 7,033 

8,234 

7,908 


Dungarpur 


144,309 

94,009 

S7,9S6 

158,969 

153,405 

146,932 

141,763 


14,883 

6,094 

"i2r,117 

6,431 

11,995 

6,449 

11,613 


Kushalgarh 


19,411 

16,222 

13,SS4 

31,373 

23,554 

23,089 

20,099 


2,594 

■ '2,333 

'2,319 

'2,990 


Mewar ... 

... 

1,199,964 

918,433 

1,725,063 

1,736,540 

1,411,817 

1,402,110 


93,812 

t 

111,779 

1.38,063 

126,536 

97,076 

106,733 


Partabgarh 


54,375 

42,206 

73,156 

66,313 


8,329 

9,819 

14,819 

12,755 


Sirohi ... 


165,003 

131,177 

182,054 

167,315 

137,204 

124,004 


24,124 

23,367 

8,782 

23,021 

5,699 

13,399 


JVeslern Division 


2,459,082 

2,212,592 

2,216,080 

3,071,004 

3,064,339 

2,064,023 

2,055,214 


387,765 

381,098 

377,610, 

404,940 

411,615 

310,815 

319,624 


Bikaner 

- 

673,501 

467,488 

712,742 

421,930 


127,482 

11 7, -267 

119,323 

87,147 


Jaisalmor 


80,801 

66,233 

105,192 

97,178 


7,420 

7,137 

10,509 

10,965 


Manvar 

... 

1,804,690 

1,678,871 

1,633,559 

2, -253, 070 
2/246,395 

1,544.915 

1,536,106 

) 

252,863 

256, 694- 
253,206 

27.5,1 OS 
231,733 

212,703 

221,612 

j. 

AJMER-MERWABJ5 

361,00] 

351,598 

347,601 

423,727 

413,443 

368.719 

363.719 

323,930 

319,330 

140,394 

125,314 

129,411 

118.631 

123,915 

92.003 

97,003 

72,401 

77,001 

Ajmer ... 


262,790 

264,067 

£59,970 

324,706 

319,422 

2.83.1 14 

273.114 

249,821 

245,221 

117,594 

,103,386, 

107,433 

97,653 

102,937 

70,174 

i0,093 

64,693 

ISIeru’ara 


98,211 

87,531 

99,021 

85,605 

74,100 

22,800 

. 21,928 

20,978 

15,829 

12,303 


Notk.— (1) The figures in plain iypcm this Table represent the rural and urban population ezaclly as they actuaVv stood 
(o) Tonk (rural and urban throughout) ineludes the three pnrganas transferred front the Central India Acenev 
(S) Bikaner (rural throughout) includes the two villages transferred to it from the Punjab sinOe 1901 ■ o u 

(c) The Sambhar rural and urban populations of 1881 and 1891 have been divided between Jaitiur and Marwar instead 
I'*] H-!''*’ f™’"') figures for Sirohi include the cantonments of Erinpura and Mount Abu, and those for Mowm the 

(«) The following ej-tiruoted figures have been added to the 1881 and 1891 rural figures : 


SrATE. 

Banswara 


Dungarpur 

Kushalgarh 

, ,,, ,,, 

Mewar 

' ••• ... ... ,, 

Partabgarh 


Sirulu 

• ' - 


( 2 ) The figures ID Itahes an the adjusted cues, after classrfj-ing all places as towns or villages in 1881, 1891, and 1901 
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CHAPTEK I.— DISTKIBTJTION OF THE POPULATION. 

and Rural population since 1876. 


Peecentaue or Vaiiiation'. 





Rural. 




Urban. 

(4 

0 

15101 

1891 

ISSl 

187& 

1891 

1881 

1876 

1901 

1891 

ISSl 

1876 

1891 

1881 

187G 

B 

t-o 

10 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

t** 

& 

11111. 

1801. 

1891. 

ISSl. 

1911. 

1911. 

1911. 

1911. 

ISOI. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1911. 

1911. 

is 

s 

12 

1.3 

14 

!6 

Iti 

-17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


+ 81 

—22-4 

+22-0 



+ 3-4 

1 

— 6-2 

- 7-1 

+11-6 

1 


-13-6 

- 3-6 



1 

+ 9-e 


+SI-7. 



4- S'if 


— S 6 

— S-S 

■4-13-7 



— 14 - S 

— S’B 




+ 20 

—10-5 

+ 10-5 



+ 1-4 


— 10-0 

- 8-3 

4- 2-2 



— 17-4 

— 15-G 



2 



+ 9-3 


— S-2 

+ -4 



— 45^-6* 

+ 7-S 



— 17-7 

— 11-3 




^ 2‘2 

+ 8-3 

+ i:i-8 


-+ n-9 

+20-0 


— 21-7 

+ 4-9 

+ 3-2 



— 17-9 

— 15-3 



3 


-1 S-2 

+i3-S 


+ s-s 

+ZV-4 



+ S-S 

+ 3-4 



- 17-2 

- 14'4 




— 9-2 

+ 2-G 

— -7 


— 6-9 

— 7-0 


— 19-8 

— 21-6 

— 1-1 



— 31-3 

— 38-0 



4 

+B1'7 

—44-8 

+ 16-8 


—27-3 

-lo-l 


+ 3-1 

— lC-8 

+ 10-2 



— 14-2 

— 5*5 



5 

— 3-4 

— 4-7 

+ 10-3 



+ 7-0 


4- ’5 

+ 7-8 

-10-5 



+ S-3 

— 3-1 



G 


— 4-S 

+J3-a 

1 ■ 

— 7-G 

+ 4-4 



+ 4-S 

4~ t*'’7 



+ S-0 

+ 12-1 





— G-1 

+12-9 


— 5G 

+ G-G 


— 7-9 

— 4*4 

+ 6-3 


• 

— 12-0 

- C-4 



El 


— O'O 

+JJ -2 


- s-4 

+ 5-J 



— s-l 

-4-iS-O 



— 12-G 

+ s 



■1 

+14-3 

—41-9 

— 1-4 

i 

—33-6 

-34-6 


— 16-2 

— 34-8 

+ 7-6 



-r-45-4 

— 41-3 



B 

— 4-II 

— -1 

+ 8-5 


— 5-0 

+ 3-0 


— 15-C 

+ 1-5 

— 9-7 


• 

— .U-4 

— 22-7 



9 

— l-l 

—29-3 

+14-2 


—30-0 

—20-0 


— 14-6 

— 20-0 

- 2-0 



— 32-4 

- 31-0 



10 

+18-8 

—25-4 

•+■ 3*7 

«o 

I--. . . 

—11-4 

— 8- 1 

o 

( 

+ 3-0 

— 9-5 

-18-1 


g 

— C-8 

- 2.3-7 


2 

11 



+ 2'i 



- 9-6 




- 4-2 




— 10-7 


c 


— 4-0 

—20-5 

+25-3 


—23-7 

- 4-4 


... 

... 

... 


.£ ’ 


... 


es 

0 

12 




o 














+17-1 

—35-1 

+2U-4 

} 2 

—24-0 

— 4*0 

!• t 

— 11-6 

— 23-4 

+10-0 


^ I" 

— 32-3 

- 25-B 


(3 

z 

13 

+16-9 

—31 '8 

+14-3 


—26-3 

- 8-9 

s ■ 

— 7-3 

- 13-S 

+ 5-7 


s 

— 20-0 

- 15-4 


{S 

V) 

14 




s 



C 









0 


+20-6 

— 42'C 

+22-9 

6 ■■■ 

—2.7*7 

- 8-7 

6 " 

— 4-2 

— 10-3 

4'35'S 


c'i 

— 14-1 

+ lC-6 


0 

15 

+S 0-4 

-42'7 


... 


— 7-2 


— 9-3 

- 10-9 

+76-5 



- 19-2 

- S-0 


& 


+11-1 

— 17-4 

+42-1 



+.30-4 


+ 8-9 

— 14*5 

+ 4-1 


is •• 

— C-9 

— 3-1 



10 

+0S'5 

— 40'9 

+ 8'2 


— 9-2 

— 1-8 


+ 144"i 

MU 

- -3 



+ 131-4 

+ 130-8 



17 

+ 04-0 

— 42 -a 

+ s-s 

1 


+ 1-S 


+ S2-S 


+ S-S 


■ 

+ 34-1. 

+ 2S-1 




+19-7 

— 4S-3 

4-35'9 


—38-1 

-1.7-9 



|M| 




... 

... 



18 

+4S-0 

SiS ‘1 

+4P-7 


—SS-0 

-3-.; 


— S-G 


— 5-7 



- "S -0 

— 13 2 




+30-7 

— l(j-8 

4-2’2*2 


—30-4 

-15-0 

1 

— 10-1 


+42-2 



— .3-2-1 

— 3-4 



19 


-47-1 

+SSI-0 


— 

-14-4 



- 11-7 

+73-5 



- 25-9 

- 12-1 




+2S-S 

—42-3 

-f- U*5 


— 20-7 

-IS-G 


— 15-2 

- 33 -7 

+1G-2 



- 43-S 

- 34-7 



20 

+2o-S 

—27 'll 

+32-7 


— AM 

+20-3 


+ 3-2 

+ lGG-n 

+54-1 



+ 174-7 

+.3-23-3 

■ 


21 


—SIS 

+SSS 


— i-7 

■4-33-1 

. 


+ IS 

+P7-3 



+ 4-S 

+ 27-6 




+ 11-1 


4-4S-S 


— 19-9 

+ 19-1 


4" 1 *T 

- 58 

+30-3 



— ■4-2 

+ 24 -S 



22 

+2J-U 

—ST-7 

+49-i 


—lO-S 

■4-19-7 


+ 2-7 

— S-3 

■4-2S-S 



- S-S 

+ 21-3 




+22-7 

— 34-4 

+CS'9 


—19-5 

^ .35-9 


+ S-7 

- 1-7 

+ .3G-9 



+ 6-8 

+ 40 -3 



23 

+21-1 

—37-0 

+ S-2 


—23-1 

— IG'S 


+ 4-0 

- 32-1 

— 4-2 



— 29-4 

- 32-3 



24 

+ 7-0 

— 2r.-5 

+40-8 


— ino 

+ 1G-S 


- l-.i 

- C-7 

4-29-.'? 



— S-l 

+ 18-9 

. 


25 

-h r-c’ 

-jm 

+4C-S 


— i5-7 



— '1 

- 10 -/ 

■4-S7-S 

) 

— lQ-3 

+ 14-2 



+ 2-7 

-17 0 

+14-9 

+)3-S 

-14-.S 

- 2-1 

+11 -4 

+ 12-0 

+ .5-6 

+28-9 

+27-1 

+ 18-3 

+ 62-6 

+93-9 

2G 

-b J'i) 


+JS-0 

+43-9 

— i.y-7 

— *7 

■4-13-0 

+ S-5 

4* 4 '4 

-497-7 

■4-26-0 

+ 13-3 

4- 44''^" 




—18-7 

4-14-7 

-f i:v3 

—in- 1 

•- 7“2 

+ 5-2 

+ 13-7 

+ 5-9 

+-.8-2 

+26 -8 


+ 54-4 

+s’n -7 

■IT 

+ J-7 

— 2 S' a 


+ 13-4 

—17-7 

- 6'5 

+ 7-2 

+ 9-4 

4- 4'4 

+2U-6' 

+25-5 


+ 44-9 

■ 4 S 1 -S 


+ 12-2 

—11-0 

+15:7 

+ 15-5 

— -S 

+14-7 

+3-2-5 

+ 4-0 

+ 4-3 

+ 32-5 

+■28 -C 

+ 8-7 

+ 44:0 

+ 85-2 

2S 


in each year, accc>r(Ung to Inipcriul Table I of each Ccnsvis, without any attempt nt adjustment, with the following exceptions :• 
lo liujputana since 1‘JUl j .... 

of being nil shewn under Jaipur ns in the ISSl .and IS91 Tnldcs ; 

^untonmeiilfi of Kherwara and Kotra, which were all shewn separately in the 1891 Table I ; 


1891. 

ISSl. 


24,956 (BhiU). 

GG.fl5-2 (Bhils). 

Gli.952 „ 

25,598 „ 

23,0s9 „ 


(51,070 ,, 

131,429 „ 

<14,073 (Gangapur and Kand- 


( was.) 

XU. 

270 (BliiL). 

2,hC0 (Bhila and Grassias). 

Xit. 















































38 CHAPTER I.— DiSTRlBCTlON OF THE POPULATION, 

StTBSiDiARY Table III . — Distribution of the population bttxoeen Towns 

and Villages. 


1 

Province : Natural Division ; 
and State or District. | 

Average | 
Torvi^Tioy 1 
I'ER 

atom DEE PEE 
MILLE EE3ID- 
ISO IK 


NUMCEU rKR ^tlLLB OK 
jiUBAL I’OrOLATION RESIP- 
rsii IN A'ILLA(}E3 WITlt A 
POrULATlOjf OP 

C 

o 

H 

o 

to 

c 

> 

1 

Towns. 

Villages. 

20,000 and over. 

10,000 to 20,000. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

vT 

Under 6,000. 

o 

> 

o 

s 

o 

o 

o 

O ' 

o 

S. 

cT 

o 

.44) 

O 

O 

o 

of 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

"2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Kajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara 

10.750 

289 

134 

1 

866 

404 

215 

276 

1 

1 

105 

3 

106 

416 

475 

Eajputana 

10,098 

285 

128 

872 

350 

238 

296 

116 

3 

102 

414 

481 

Eastern Division 

11,030 

309 

130 

SGI 

373 

£37 

■27S 

90 

S 

113 

-fSG 

459 

Alwar 

10,658 

406 

94 

906 

554 

... 

290 

156 

7 

102 

476 

4!5 

Bharatpur 

11,074 j 

374 

139 

861 

437 

170 

337 

56 

... 

96 

471 

433 

Bundi ... 

12,279 

244 

112 

8S8 

... 

798 

... 

202 

... 

85 

359 

550 

Dbolpur 

12,571 

434 

143 

857 

... 

831 

169 

1 

... 

60 

563 

371 

Jaipur 

10,980 

380 

156 

844 

387 

216 

323 

74 

2 

152 

437 

409 

Jhalawar 

9,332 

190 

194 

806 j 

... 1 

615 

385 

... 

... 

109 

183 

70S 

Karauli 

19,803 

289 

135 

865 

**• 

1,000 ^ 

... 

! 

... 

37 

467 

490 

Kisliangarli ... 

5,941 

307 

204 

796 

... 

584 

... 

416 

... 

31 

442 

527 

Kotah 

13,148 

230 

82 j 

918 

623 

... 

280 

91 

... 

93 

317 

590 

LaWft 

1 

306 


1,000 

... 

... 

... 

... j 

... 

823 

... 

177 

Shahpura 

7,929 

297 

167 1 

833 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

03 

486 

451 

Tonk 

12,192 

190 

201 

799 

556 

198 1 

i 

101 

145 

... 

... 

320 

680 

5oi(^^crn Division ... 

1 

6,0/i6 

IGS 

r. 

so 

OSO 

SIO 

1 


41S 

' i 



CO 

S09 

esi 

Banswara ... 

7,G05 

1 

147 

46 

954 

B 

1 

1 



... 

14 

279 

707 

Dungarpur 

'4,961 

202 

93 

907 

H 

... 

435 

I 505 

... 

... 

325 

G75 

Kushalgarh 

2.594 

08 

118 

882 

B; 

... 


1,000 



... 

1,000 

Mewar 

j 0,701 

1G5 

73 

927 

354 

... 

288 

358 

... 

67 

287 

646 

Partabgnrh 

8,329 

88 

1.33 

867 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 



220 

780 

Sirohi 

4,825 

403 

128 

872 

1 

1 

... 

572 

423 

... 

' 

554 

312 

Western Division 

10,013 

1 

360 

1 

JSG 

1 

i SO// 

1 

1 

SOS 

SS7 

7S 

7 

109 

/,os 

410 

Bikaner ... 

14,163 

263 

182 

818 

438 

418 

87 

57 

10 

44 

367 

579 

Jahalmcc ... 

’ 7,420 

I7l 

84 

l>16 

... 


1,000 


... 


322 

678 

Manvnr 

9,910 

444 

123 

877 

315 

237 

367 

81 

6 

135 

502 

357 

Ajmer-Mepwara 

28,079 

486 

280 

720 

921 

... 

79 

... 

... 

213 

474 

313 

Ajincr ... 

' 29,398 

GI8 

309 

691 

905 

•»# 

95 

.»i 


232 

513 

255 

Merwara 

22,800 

309 

1 

188 

812 


... 

... 

... 

... 

164 

308 

, 

4CS 
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CHAPTER 1. — DISTRIBUTION OP THE POPDDATION. 

Subsidiary Table IV, 

N^imher fcr mille of the total population and of each main religion tvho live in Toions. 


NoMBEB FBP. JIIliE WHO Lira IK TOWNS. 


Province ■; Natural Division ; 


and State or District. . 

Total 

populatiot 

Ammists. 

Christians 

. Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Sikhs. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


8 

Rajputana and AJmer- 
Menvara 

134 

11 

764. 

111 

237 

338 

158 

Rajputana 



128 

19 

626 

107 

235 

323 

74 

Eattern Division ... 


139 

25 

4S0 

112 

soo 

327 

£9S 

Alwar 



94 

32 

772 

89 

335 

103 

090 

Bharatpur 

«•* ••• 

139 

... 

942 

126 

463 

181 

SOS 

Bundi 

•a* ••• 

112 

30 

... 

88 

249 

512 

... 

Dholpur 

... 

14,3 

... 

951 

111 

240 

ooS 

016 ' 

Jaipur 

... 

15(i 

35 

339 

125 

342 

500 

949 

Jhalawar 

... .*• 

194 

31 

901 

148 

287 

013 

717 

Karawli 

... 

135 

250 

893 

109 

721 

548 

... 

Kishangarli 


204 

241 

1,000 

158 

428 

016 

1,000 

Kotah 

**• «*• 

82 

10 

150 

03 

227 

317 

102 

Lawa ... 

... •*. 

... 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

Slmlipura 

*.* .** 

107 

45 

1,000 

140 

294 

012 

... 

Tonk 



201 

5 

1,000 

127 

358 

656 

1,000 

Southern Division,,, 

..4 ... 

SO 

17 

920 

72 

157 

454 

$16 

Banswara 

... 

46 

9 

... 

70 

01 

456 

1,000 

Dungarpur 

•*. 

93 

20 

1,000 

90 

235 

75S 

833 

Kushalgarh ... 

... ... 

118 

24 

... 

347 

909 

580 

... 

Mewar 

1. . 

• 73 

18 

751 

03 

131 

384 

300 

P.artabgarii 

... • • a 

133 

2 

... 

ISO 

504 

■177 

1,000 

Sirohi 



128 

.45 

970 

10] 

148 

584 

1,000 

irca/im DiuiVon.,, 



136 

30 

75S 

114 

237 

es3 

25 

BiUancr 

... ... 

182 

... 

910 

155 

440 

294 

22 

Jrtisalmer 

... 

84 

50 

... 

99 

104 

45 

... 

Marwar 



123 

28 

69o 

101 

200 

SOS 

737 

Ajmer-Merwara 


280 

69 

872 

219 

283 

523 

980 

Ajmer ... ... 



300 

97 

884 

235 

230 

030 

9Sfl 

^fcrwara ,,, 

«.* ... 

ISS 

.10 

764 

168 

395 

211 

! 

167 














40 • CHAPTER I. DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 

Subsidiary Table Y.— Tq^a-ns classified hy Population, 



Numler 

Propor- 

tion 

to total 
Urban 
pQ])nIa- 
tion. . 

Xoinber 

of 

Females 

per 

i>oao 

Males. 

ISCltnASi; PER CES-r IX THE 

roruLAMox m- Towxs as CmtssEn 

AT IT.EVIOIIS CeXSUSES. 

iXCKItlSE j-h: CEXT IX 

TOBAN rorni./\Tiox or 

EAOn CLASS FROM 1881 

TO 191 1. • 

Cl.ass of Towns. 

towns of 
cncli 
cla5=^R in 
-1911. 

1901 

to 

mi. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

• 

In 

towns as 
classed in 
iSSI. 

in the total 
of each Class 
in 191 1 as com- 
pared with the 
corresponding 
total in 18S1'. 

1 

o 

3 

— 

4 

O 

0 


8 

9 

Eajputana 

133 

1-QO 

949-5 

- 6-7 

- 8-5 

+ 13-5 

- 3-2 

- 3-6 

I. 100,000 and over 

1 

•10 

9.35-2 

-)4-4 

-h 0-9 

+ 11-4 

- 3-8 

- 3-8 

n. 50,000-100,000 

2 

•03 

937-2 


- "t-? 

... -25*2 

. -40-4 

- 0-7 

III. 20,000.50,000 

7 

•10 

873-5 


-12-4 

+ 38-3 

+ 14-1 

-21-9 

rv. 10,000-20,000 

24 

•24 

983-0 

- 1-0 

- S*1 

. -t- S.’5 

...- 5-2 

+ 9-1 

V. 5,000-10,000 

o9 

•30 , 

93S-0 

■f 0-1 

- 9-8 

+ 15-1 

+ 4-0 

-11-5 

VI. Under 5,000 

40 

•11 

930-5 

-h 1-3 

-10-9 


+ 14-f. 

+476 


Noir.-Tho 18S1 figures for .lodhpur Stato and for Class VI will not bo fo\ind in the 1831 Volume of Tables. They 
have been taken from the 1891 Volume, and are not very reliable. 


Ajraer-Merwara 

5 

1-00 

8191 

+ 7-9 

+ 5-6 

+ 28-9 

+ 46-9 

+ 52-6 

I. 100,000 and over ... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

II. 50,000.100,000 

1 

•G1 

820-8 

+ 1G-S 

+ 7-S 



•f- 

III. 20,000.50,000 

2 

•31 

821-8 

- 3-1 

+ 4-1 

+ 29 ’3 

+52-0 

- 3-9 

rr. 10,000-20,000 

«•« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

+ S’3-6 

"+44-0 

- 100-0 

V. 5,000-10,000 

2 

•OS 

790-2 

-ic-o 

- -7 

+ 16-0 

~ 32 

+ 81-9 

•VI. Under 5,000 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


$ There being no Totms in this Class in 1881, the percentage of increase can not be calculated. 


Subsidiary Table Y1. — Cities. 


Cit}-. 

Population 

in 

1911. 

Number 

of 

persons 

per 

sf^uaro 

mile. 

Kiimher 

'Of 

Females 

to 

1,000 Males. 

Proportion 

of 

Foreign 
born per 
niille. 

Pekoextage of Vaeiatiox. 

1901 - 

to 

1911.... 

1891 . 

to 

1901. 

. 1881 
to 

1891. 

ISSI 

to 

. 1911. 

1 

2 

3 


57 

0 

7 

8 

£) 

Alwarf 

41,3115 

•2,950 


7s 

-23-9 

+ 'll-5 

■ + 3-2 

-18-2 

JDljnmtpnr 

33,918 

4,K4o 

804 

191 

_ 00-0 

- 35 '5 

+ 2-1 

-4S-7 

Biknncr 

r»5,S2G 

13,957 

974 

ss 

+ 5-2 

rr} 

+ o2-4 

+ 0S-4 

*Tnipnr ... 

137,098 

45,099 

935 

51 

-14-4' 

■+■ -9 

■ +11-4 

- 3 -S 

«7odhpur * 

79,750 

29,539 

900 

4r* 

-P '8 

^ 1-0 

+ 27-0 

+25-9 

Ket.ahf ... 

32i753 

7,79S 

932 

295 

+ 1-9 

-12'9 

- 4-1 

-14-S 

Tonk 

33,804 

2,117 

1,011 

117 

-12G 

-15-0 

+ 12-8 

-lG-8 

tjclaipnr 

33,229 

§ 

903 

47 

-27-5 

- 1-5 

+ 22-2 

- 13-0 

Ajmor 

80,222 

3,193 

821 

472 

+ 10-8 

+ 7-3 

-f'4]*3 

+ 7G'9 


•f Figures adjusted throughout and do not, therefore, agree with Imperial Table IV for 1881, 1891 and 1901. 

* Thia column represents immigrants from outside the State or District. Figures' for immigrants from the 

State or District itself into the city arc not available. 

• Including .lodhpur town or suburbs, 

S Area of Udaipur city not available. 





































CHAPTEK I. — DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 
Subsidiary Table VII . — Persons per house per square mile. 


Provinco ; Natural Division ; and 
State or Distriot, 


Average or peksoss pep. hodke. Avep.aob nc.mber of houses peb 

SQUAP.E .MILE. 


Bajputana 

JEWsfern Division 

Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Bnndi ... 

Dhoipnr 

Jaipur 

Jhalatvar 

Karauli 

Kishangarh 

Kotah 

Lawa 

Shahpura 

Tonic 


Southern Division 

Banswara 
Dangarpur ... 
Kiishalgarh ... 
Mewar 

Partabgarh ... 
Sirohi 


fFeslern Division 

Bilcaner ... 
JaLsalmer ... 
Manvar 


Ajmer-Merwara 

Ajmer 

Morwara ... 


1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

ISSI. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

4-31 

605 

6-47 

4-89 

19-4 

15-6 

17-7 

4-32 

5-09 

5-47 

4-82 

18-9 

160 

17-2 

4-33 

S-96 

6-11 

S-ii 

37-5 

STl 

S9-4 

4-49 

6-41 

6-63 

6-74 

56-2 

41-1 

43-4 

4-16 

6-64 

7-32 

7-33 

67-7 

47-6 

44-1 

4-30 

4-77 

5-67 

4-21 

22-9 

16-2 

23-5 

4-fi4 

4-72 

4-64 

5-16 

491 

49-7 

62-2 

4-41 

6-71 

7-28 

4-99 

38-4 

25-4 

24-9 

4-05 

516 

5-63 

5-40 

29-3 

21-0 

331 

4-07 

4-85 

4-49 

5-73 

29-0 

26 0 

28-1 

4-09 

407 

6 -58 

4-52 

24-9 

200 

22-2 

4-()7 

4-67 

4-93 

3-9G 

27-G 

20-6 

25-7 

3-96 

5-54 

6-S2 

4-54 

34-I 

25-4 

25-9 

4-20 

3-98 

4 -66 

4-77 

27-9 

20-5 

33-7 

4-24 

6-25 

4-52 

4’60 

28*0 

20-4 

33'0 

4-07 

S-3S 

4-49 

4-33 

S4-5 

SOS 

S6-S 

4-.39 

5-66 

3-91 

2-90 

23-4 

16-4 

24 •» 

4-18 

3*58 

4-34 

4-44 

26-3 

19-3 

15*7 

4’75 

4-41 

... 

... 

13-C 

10-8 

... 

4 -92 


4-Cl 

4-45 

25-3 

21*8 

29-4 

3-90 

3-52 

4-15 

4-26 

18-2 

16-7 

23-9 

4;0S 

3-90 

4-36 

4-68 

23-6 

20-2 

22-0 

4-4S 

4-46 

s-ss 

4-55 

s-s 

7-8 

8-9 

4-69 

502 

613 

4-73 

6-6 

6-0 

5-8 

4-22 

413 

4-58 

4-12 

1-3 

M 

1-6 

4-46 

4-33 

5*02 

4-53 

« 

13-2 

12-8 

14-4 

403 

4-44 

6-34 

719 

45-8 

S9'6 

37-5 

4-07 

4-65 

5-30 

7-11 

45*2 

39-0 

3S-5 

4-13 

4-11 

5*45 

1 

45-7 

41-5 

34-3 
















CHAPTER H. 

Vartaiion in popuiationm 

1. Introductory.— This Chapter deals generally "with the variations in 
the population of the two Provinces and the Natural Divisions, States, and 
Districts. The variation in cities and towns has been discussed already in 
Chapter I. The variation in population is, from the administrative point of 
view, perhaps the most important subject with which this Report deals, and for 
this reason it and its possible causes require to be examined very carefully. 

2. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table TI gives the populations of each 
Province, Natural Division, and State or District, in 1911, 1901, 1891, and 1881, 
Subsidiary Table II, Chapter I, shows the urban and rural populations separate- 
ly, and their variations, in 1911, 1901, 1891, and 1881.- Of the Subsidiary 
Tables at the end of this Chapter, Table I gives the percentage of variation in 
relation to density since 1881. Table II contains figures for migration, and the 
variation in the natural po^mlation. Table III gives a few vital statistics. 

3. Causes of Variation in Population.— An apparent variation in popu- 
lation may be due to any or all of the following causes ; — 

(a) Variations in the areas included in the Province. 

(5) Improved or varying methods of enumeration. 

(c) Variations in birth and death-rates. 

(d) Variations in migration. 

To enable one to obtain a correct estimate of the true va-riation in popula- 
tion, which is the resultant of the last two factors alone, it is essential first of all 
to eliminate or adjust the figures for the first two disturbih’g factors.. It will be 
necessary, therefore, and at the same time interesting to summarize briefly in 
respect of these two factors, the main features of the various Censuses which 
have taken place previously to 1 9 1 1 , 

RAJPUTANA. 

4. Previous Enumerations.— The 19 1 1 Census was supposed to cover 
exactly the same area as previous ones except that (1) two villages have been 

transferred to Bikaner from the Punjab since 1901 
(a) Inclusion of neio (2) the outlying parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and 

areas. Sironj, in the Tonk State, formerly reckoned in the 

population of the Central India Agency, have been 
transferred to the Rajputana Agency since 1901. 

The Census of 1881, taken on February 1 7th, was the first general enumera- 
tion which ever took place in Rajputana since it came into touch with the 
British. There appears to be no record of any enumeration of the whole 

Province at any time previous to this, though in indi- 
(b) Improved or varying vidual States the Chieis, on their own account, may 

methods of enume- have held a Census of some sort of their subjects, 

ration. Such a count took place, for instance, in Bharatpur 

State in 1867. Another took-. .place in. Jaipur city 
previous to 1881. The 1881 population of Rajputana was recorded as 9,984, lyg 
(excluding the three parganas of Tonk State, then in the Central India Agency, 
and the Bikaner-Punjab villages); but this figure excluded altogether (f) the 
parganas of Gangapur and Nandwas, belonging to the Central India States of 
Gwalior and Indore, wdiich lie in the Mewar Agency and.escaped..enumeration 
and (2) the Bhil tracts in Banswara, Dungarpur, . Kushalgarh, Mewar, and Par- 
tabgarh, where owhm to the pronounced repugnance of the people,’ leading in 
some instances to a disturbance of the peace, no regular Census could be taken 
A vague guess of the population of these Bhil tracts, however, was made bv 
roughly_.ejtmiatmg the number ^o houses and allowing an average of four per- 
. sons to each house. On this basis 166,343 persons would have to be added to 
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to the figures mentioned above, making the total population 10,100,542. But 
the estimate of the houses themselves was a very rough one, no attempt being 
made actually to number them or count them. In Sirobi, too, the Bhils and 
Grassias in the Bhakhar pargana were not enumerated directly, but their 
numbers were ascertained indirectly through people of the adjoining villages. 
Their numbers, however, are included in the published total of 9,934,199. With 
the exception of the Bhil and Grassia tracts mentioned above, the houses appear 
to have been actually numbered every whei'e. ]3ut further inaccuracies must be 
allowed for, owing to the final enumeration in Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Marwar, and 
Sirohi being non-synchronous and effected chiefly by day. In Mewar, too, the 
enumeration was by day. 

In the Census of 1891, taken on February 27th, only slight pi’ogress was 
made in eliminating the factor of irregular enumeration. The Bhil tracts of 
Banswara and Partabgarh appear to have been enumerated in a more orthodox 
fashion. But those of Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, and Mewar, and the Bhds and 
Grassias of the Bhakhar pargana of Sirohi, were only approximately estimated, 
bn the same system as before, namely at the rate of 4 persons per house, the 
houses again being only very roughly counted. In Dungarpur, in fact, exactly 
the same number was taken as in 1881 ! Excluding these Bhils and Grassias the 
population v^as 11,990,504 and including them 12,220, .343. Both these figures 
include the Gangapur and Nandwas parganas but exclude the Bikaner-Punjab 
villages and the three Central India Tonic parganas. A further advance, too, was 
made in the synchronous nature of the Census, for throughout Kajputana, except 
in the Bhil tracts of Banswara and, of course, the irregularly enumerated portions 
referred to above, the final enumeration took place on the night of February 27th. 

In 1901 greater progress was made in obtaining a genuine and synchronous 
enumeration througout the Province. An attempt was made to enumerate the 
Bhil and Grassia tracts instead of mei’ely guessing at their population, as hither- 
to. The people were mustered by the headmen of the villages at certain centres 
and counted, while the headmen supplied details about the absentees. This 
procedure, though still leaving a considerable loophole for omissions, must have 
produced more accurate results than those of 1881 and 1891. But the enume- 
ration was still not synchronous in these tracts. The total population amounted 
to 9,723,301 excluding the Bikaner-Punjab villages and the Central India Tonk 
parganas. 

At the present Census, when the population, including the Bikaner-Punjab 
villages and the three Tonk parganas, was 10,530,432 a still further step was 
taken. Houses were actually numbei’ed in the Bhil tracts in Banswara, Dun- 
garpur, Kushalgarh, and Partabgarh, and the enumeration done in the ordinary 
way, though it was not possible to take any final check on the 10th March, 1911 
in any of these four units except Kushalgarh, where it was done on the morning 
of that day. In Mewar and Sirohi, however, it was still considered impossible 
to number the houses or count the people in the ordinary way. But a list of 
houses was prepared from information given by the headmen, which was check- 
ed with the record of houses kept by the Darbars for revenue purposes. The 
Census was taken by summoning the headmen of every house to convenient spots 
shortly before the day of the Census and making them give all the necessary 
information about the members of their households. The information was given 
in the presence of the headmen of the villages and was thus checked by reference 
to them as far as possible. It will thus lie seen that the Census of 1911 was 
more I’egular than that of 1901, but that in the Southern Division the ideal has 
not yet been attained of a completely synchronous enumeration taken in the 
regular prescribed method. 

5. Attempted Elimination of Disturbing Factors. — It is easy to 
adjust the figures on account of factor (a) {newly included areas). The original 
figures for the Tonk Parganas and the ex-Punjab villages are known and have 
been included in Imperial Table II of 1911, and the populations for 1881, 1891, 
and 1901, adjusted on this account, amount to 10,102,105, 12,171,749, and 
9,853,366. _ 

But Imperial Table II excludes all the accidentally omitted or merely estimat-. 
ed portions mentioned in paragraph 3 supra under factor (5). A true estimate of 
the variation, therefore, cannot be obtained from the figures in that Table, except as 
regards the Eastern and Western Divisions. But inSubsidiary Table I at the end 
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chapter II. — VARIATION IN POPULATION. 


of this Chapter an attempt has been made to adjust the figures for these tracts.. 
It is easy to do so for the Gaugapur and Naadwas parganas in 1881 by calcu- 
lating their population at the rate of variation in the surrounding parts of, 
Mewar, ■where the conditions of life, climate, soil, etc. are similar. The 1881 
population of Rajputana. after adjusting it for these two parganas, was 1 0, 1 1 6,778 
(including the three Tonk parganas and the Bikaner- Punjab villages). It is 
more difficult, however, to adjust the figures for the Bhil and Grassia tracts. , 
There are four alternative methods. (1) To exclude the tracts in question from 
each Census. But this is impossible, as there is now considerable doubt in many 
cases which areas exactly were not enumerated, and their population in 1 90 1 and 
1911, therefore, can not be calculated accurately. (2) To substitute for the 
estimate made a fresh one, based on the proportion which the population of 
these tracts bears to that of the remainder of each of the States in years when 
they were regularly enumerated. This is impossible for the same reason as 
alternative (t). (3j To exclude altogether the Southern Division, in which aU 

these six States lie. (4) To exclude from the Southern Division at each Census 
all the Bhils and the Sirohi Grassias shewn in the caste Tables, and to calculate 
the decennial variations on the remaining population. Brora the figures on 
the margin it will be seen that the exclusion of the whole Southern Division, 

which is alter- 
native (3), 
makes a very 
considerable 
difference t o 
the variation in 
the Province in 
some decades ; 
nor is it in any 
way a satisfac- 
tory method of 
adjustment for 
it cuts out of 




Percentage of variation. 



19^1.1011. 

1SOM901. 

1631*1891. 

issMon. 

3891-1911. 

Including Southern Division and 
estimated Bhils and Grassias 

-l6'9 

-20*5 

-1200 

■12-4 

-15*1 

Including Southern Division but 
excluding estimated Bhila and 
Grassias 

+ G'9 

-190 

-i-20-5 

+ 4-1 

-13'5 

Including Southern Division but 
ejicliiiling nil liliils in it and Sirolii 
Grassias 

-h6'2 

-18-7 

Not 

available. 

-13-G 

Excluding tho whole Soiithorn 
Division 

-t-3'4 

-15S 

+ 19'8 

+ 4-8 

-12'6 


Rajputana an area amounting to 18,999 square miles and a population of 
1,8.'2,2()7 — a part of the Province, too, which has very distinctive features 
of its own. For the Bhil population presents characteristics likely to affect 
the statistics in a peculiar manner. They probably suffered far more severely 
than any others in the famines during the decade of 1891-1901, not so 
much from lack of resistive power but through their refusing from timidity 
to avail themselves of famine relief. On the other hand, they are a hardy 
virile trihe with powers of speedy recuperation, as is evidenced by the 
high percentage of increase among those living in this Division which is- 
as much as 29"6 in the recent decade. Nor is alternative (4) quite satisfactory,’ 
for not only, of course, do the Bhil caste figures include a good many of the 
more civilized ones who were living among the ordinary population where a 
regular enumeration took place, but, also, the variations from 1 88 1 cannot be 
calculated, as Mewar and Sirohi compiled no caste Tables at that Census. An 
examination, however, of the alternative sets of figures on the margin above will 
show that the inclusion or exclusion, whether of all Bhils or only the estimated 


ones, makes but very little difference to the variation in the whole Province, and 
it seems probable that the estimate of the Bhils and Grassias in 1881 and 1891 
was neither exaggerated nor minimized to any appreciable extent. Throughout 
the- rest of this Chapter, therefore, it must be assumed, unless stated , to the 
central y, that the Southern Division, with its estimated figures, is included in 
the statistics for the Province. Since 1881, then, the population of Rajputana 
' has increased by 

Total ropulition. rcrccntage of variation. Only 2*4 pCr Ceut, 

Raipotana. gpji-g 

apparent increase 

Actnnl jinpulntion.. lll,.'’.S(l,432 0,S53,3G0 +0-9 -20’S — l.G-I +o -4 lU the 1881-1891 

imniiRraiti ... 302.48') 237, uGs -i-eT-s — e2-8 —62-9 1 Nnt decade amouiit- 

Krn'gmht^ 

I KalurQ\ 


Total population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

I90M9U, 

1601*1901. 

IfM-Itll. 1881-1911. 

11I,.''.30,432 

302,48;) 

fci).7,()-25 

ll.ObS.OUS 

9,S53,3G0 
237, GGx 
9(S.4 >i3 
10,531,101 

•i r,-9 
+27*3 
- G-5 
+ 5-2 

-20-6 
— C2-8 
+ -2 
—16-9 

— +2*4 
-52*fi ) Kot 

— G 3 y avail* 

— 12’G ) able. 


NnUiinl iiopnlftlion. ll.ObS.OUS lO.SSlIlOl -I- &-2 I-IB-D -12'6|fTb]o' to 20*G per 

I cent. Even e x - 

c, ,, T\- • • r, , eluding the 

Southern Division altogether there was a big jump of 19*8.per cent in that decade,. 
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and it is probable, therefore, that this high rate of increase was due partly to a 
more careful and exhaustive enumeration throughout the whole Province in 


Variation Ffcn looo or tve Population k Provimces. & Sukce laai • 



1S91. Exactly bow much, it is impossible to estimate. The fact, however, 
that the rural areas of the Province increased by as much as 210 per cent (exclud- 
ing the Southern Division) and 2V7 per cent (including the Southern Division) 
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CHAPTER II. — VARIATION IN POPULATION. 


in the ten years in question, compared with only 13-3 per cent and 13-7 per cent 
respectively in the urban areas, tends to support this assertion, for with a less 
well-organized system and agency of enumeration the scattered rural tracts in a 
sparsely populated country hke Bajputana would be more likely to be imperfect- 
ly censused than the towns. Following on the prosperous decade of 1881-1891 
came a serious drop of 20-5 per cent, as a result mainly of the severe famines 
and even more terrible fever epidemics which attacked the Province between 
1891-1901. As one would expect, these proved far more disastrous to the rural 
than the urban areas, for while the latter declined by only 8*8 per cent the 
village population fell by as much as 22-3 per cent. 


6. Brief Review of the Conditions in 1901-1911. — Compared, then, 
with an increase of 20-6 per cent in 1881-189.1 and a decrease of 20-5 per cent in 
1891-1901. the recent decade shows an increase of 6'9 per cent, and this must 
he the resultant (except for an infinitesimal margin) of one or both of the two 
remaining factors, referred to in paragraph 3, — viz. (c) excess of births over 
deaths and (d) excess of immigrants over emigrants. As both these factors are 
influenced by the conditions of the Province during the decade it is necessary 
to review these very briefly here. The 1891-1901 decade was one of disastrous 
famines and years of scarcity and excessive mortality from diseases, and Raj- 
putana is still 15‘1 per cent below its 1891 population of 12,401,588, which 
is the highest it has ever reached. Compared with tliis the recent decade 
has been, relatively, far more favourable to an increase in the population. But 
absolutely it has not been as favourable as it might have been. Banswara, 
Bharatpur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Lawa, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shahpura, and 
Tonk were aU more or less severely visited by plague. In Dholpur there was 
a high infant mortality in 1905-06 from sraall-pox, cholera, and fever. Bharat- 
pur, Kishangarh, Shahpura, and Tonk all suffered from fevers. In Tonk there 
was likewise a bad outbreak of cholei’a in 1905-06. Statistics, however, are 
not available to a suflScient extent to calculate the degree of extra mortality 
due to these abnormal outbreaks. Nor v’as the Province totally free from 
famine nor from agricultural conditions unfavourable to a high birth-rate. 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, Kishangarh, and Tonk suffered from 
famine in 1905-06 and Kishangarh in 1901-02. There was considerable scarcity, 
too, in Jaipur and Shahpura in 1905-06 and in Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli 
and Shahpura in 1907-08, while in 1905-06 the crops in Bharatpur, Karauli, 
Kotah, Jhalawar, and Shahpura all suffered heavily from the severe winter. 
None of these agricultural disasters resnlted directly in increased mortality, 
but indirectly they would tend to do so by weakening the population’s power of 
resistance to disease. They would also tend to reduce the birth-rate. So far, 
too, as bad seasons and high prices (1) affect the bii’th-rate by reducing the 
number of marriages through necessitating increased prudence among parents, 
and by undermining their constitutions through insufficient nourishment, and 
(2) increase the death-rate by the temptation to underfeed the children and 
old people when food is expensive, the conditions of the decade have been 
against a rising population. Practically throughout Rajputana, except perhaps 
in Bikaner, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jaipur, and Jaisalraer, both the prices of food 
and the rate of wages have risen and remained high. Nor has there been 
any striking, extension or improvement of irrigation, means of communication, 
or industries which might be a stimulus to the growth of the population. 


7. Examination of Vital Statistics.— The field should now he deai 
for an examination of the vital statistics for the Province, from which it would 
be possible to demonstrate how far the comparative slight rise in the population 
is due to a high death-rate, a low birth-rate, or excessive emioration. Unfor- 
tunately, though a few States have improved their methods & remstrabiou ol 
such statistics, at least four make no attempt to do so at all except perhaps in 
urban areas, while in many of the others the authorities either admit the ficmreE 
to_ be totally unreliable or can only produce them for a few years, tinly 
♦eight State.s have reported figures for the whole decade. No actuarial figures 


* Alw^r, Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, Jahalmer, Jhalarrur, Karauli, Shahpura, 
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for the estimated birth and death-rates in Rajputana have ever been Tvorked 



out by Mr. Hardy, but it will 
be seen from the figures on the 
margin how the actual reported 
combined death-rate in the eight 
States referred to above com- 
pares with Mr. Hardy’s estimate 
forthree out of the four adjoining 
Provinces. These figures show 
that the supposed death-rate in 
the recent decade is less than half 
Mr. Hardy’s lowest estimated 
death-rate of 1881-1891, namelv 
36-4 per cent in Bombay, and 
considerably lessthan half 
the lowest in th e decade of 1891- 


1901, namely 40'3 per cent in the Punjab. With such a remarkable low death- 
rate, and assuming a quite ordinary birth-rate, one would expect a rapid increase in 
the population unless there has been, to counteract the low death-rate, a very high 
increase in emigration over immigration. But what do we find ? (l) An actual 
decline of 2 2 per cent in the population of these States ; (2) only a very slight 
relative increase in emigrants compared with immigrants, they having declined by 
only 8 '6 per cent compared with a decrease of 10 "4 per cent among immigrants; 
and as emigrants in any case are equal to only 13 ‘6 per cent of the population 
this very slight difference in their favour can do little to minimize the effects 
of a low death-rate. And yet Bombay’s population increased by 15 'I per 
cent in 1881-1891 and the Punjab’s by 6'4 per cent in 1891-1901, spite of 
such a very much higher death-rate, according to Mr, Hardy, in both 
Provinces. 


The accuracy of the vital statistics may be tested to some extent also in the 
following manner. The population of 1911, which has decreased in these States 
by 2'2 per cent, should equal roughly the 1901 population, minus the excess of 
deaths over births during the decade, ?nfm<s the excess of emigrants in 1911 
over those of 1901 (after deducting in each of these years the immigrants). On 
this calculation the population of these eight States should have been 2,223,394 
instead of 2,210,957 as actually recorded at the Census. In other words the 
Census figures would be -55 per cent less than the population estimated in this 
manner. It must be remembered, however, that in order to maintain the num- 


ber of emigrants at even their 1911 figure of 301,309 there must have been at 
^ the very least another 100,000 emigrants more than those actually recorded, in 
order to replace wastage by death at an annual death-rate, say, of 40 per mille. 
This would reduce the estimated population by 100,000 and make it 2,123,394 
compared with the actual of 2,210,957 {vide the statement on the margin). The 

Census figures would in 
this case be at least 
4'12 per cent more than 
the estimated popula- 
tion, showing that births 
must have been veiy 
much under-reported 
spite of the very low 
alleged death-rate. Fur- 
ther probable proof that 

the birth-rate is much under estimated is to be found in the following facts. The 
birth-rate depends, to a very great extent, on the proportion of married women of 
the child bearing ages, which in India are considered to be between 1 5 and 40 

years. The figures on the margin show the proper-' 
tion women of these ages bore to the total female 
population in 1891, 1901 and 1911, They e.xclude 
the Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj, parganas of Tonk 
for which the figures for 1891 and 1901 are not avail- 
able. They shew that women of these ages were in 
reater proportion to the rest of the population at the beginning of the recent 
ecade than they were in 189 1 , and a high birth-rate would, therefore, be expected. 



Proportion per mille of fomalca 
aged 15—40 to total fonialo po- 
pulation at tho Census of 


. 1911 

1001 

1891 

421-6 

42.1 -4 

39-2-9 
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8- Migration. — We must now turn to factor (d) — variations in migration. 
On tile margin are compared the emigration and immigration figures for 1911 

and 1901. It appears (a)' 
that immigrants form but 
a very small proportion 
(only 2-9 per cent) of the 
total population ; (6) that 
their number has increas- 
ed by 27 '3 per cent since 
1901, but (c) that this 
increase only represents 
9'6 per cent of the total 

increase in the population; {^) that enaigrants are in the proportion of 8-1 per 
cent of the total population of 1 9 1 1 ; (e) tha,t their numbers have decreased by 
6 5 per cent since 1901 (/) but that they still exceed the immigrants by 182-9 
per cent. We are unfortunately quite in the dark as to how much of this mi- 
gration has taken place during the decade, as the ages of immigrants and 
emitrrants are not known ; we only know that at least the numbers in excess 
among the immigrants have migrated between 1901 and 1911. It might even 
be possible that the emigrants during the decade actually bore a still greater pro- 
portion to the immigrants than tlie figures ajipear to show, if the death-rate among 
them has been higher than among the Rajputana population. This is possibly 
the case as the Districts and States in the United Provinces and the Punjab, to 
which a large proportion go, show a decline in their population. On the other 
hand the parts in Bombay and Central India, to which an almost equally lai'ge 
number go, show a greater increase than Rajputana. The probabilities, there- 
fore, are that the rate of mortality among theih has been much the same as in 
Rajputana, and — as a corollary to the figures— that migration has been in 
favour of an increase to the population of the Province. 

9. SurniTiary. — From the above discussion there can be no doubt that 
the vital Statistics as at present recorded in Hajputana, more especially those 
for births, are quite valueless for the purpose of calculating the variation 
in the population. We are driven, therefore, to base our conclusions entirely 
on the Census Statistics. These show that there have occurred a very small 
proportional increase in immigrants, who now form 2-9 per cent of the popu- 
lation compared w-ith 2-4 per cent in 1901, and a slightly more pronounced 
proportional decrease in emigrants, who amount to 8-1 per cent of the 1911 
population compared with 9 3 per cent in 1901. With this exception, the in- 
crease of 6-9 per cent in the population is due to a more or less proportionate 
excess of births over deaths which, under less unfavourable conditions than 
those of the past decade, would have been still greater. 

10. Variation in Rural and Urban Areas. — From Subsidiary Table II. 
Chapter I, it will be seen that the recent decade has been far more favourable 
to the rural than the urban areas, for the rural population has increased by 
over 9 per cent while the urban has decreased by over 6 per cent. And this- 
has been the case in a more or less varying degree in each State except Dhol- 
pur. One of the reasons for this is that the rural population sufiered far more 
severely than the urban in the famines of 1891-1901, and has now rebounded 
again, to a certain extent, to its more normal position. Compared with 1 891 there 
is litrle to choose between the two areas, the rural having decreased by 15 'I per 
cent and the urban by 14 8 per cent. In the last 30 years the rural variation 
is + 3-3 per cent and the urban — 3-2 per cent. The diagram on the next page 
illustrates graphically the very great difference between the rural and urban 
variations, the latter being represented by the red lines. It also brings out the 
marked difference between the rural variation in the Natural Divisions. 
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11 Variations in Divisions.— The Eastern Division has tlie largest 
population of the three Divisions and the greatest density, but not the biggest 

area. Its condition is less satisfactory than that of 
(a) Eastern. any other, as was only to be expected, for it will be 

seen from para. 6 supra that many of the States in it 
suffered more severely than any others from famines, plague, and other epide- 
mics. It has increased 
by only ‘6 per cent 
in the past decade. 
Since 1891 it has dec- 
reased by 9'6 per cent, 
which is considerably 
less than the other Di- 
visions, which, however, 
suffered far more heavi- 
ly in the 1891-1901 de- 
cade than did the Eastern. If the four States of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur 
and Karauli be excluded, which suffered from the famine of 1905-06 and all lie 
along the extreme Eastern border, forming the present Eastern Rajputana 
States Agency, the variation in the remainder would be -H 4'0 per cent. In the 
Division as a whole the increase in the natural population (that is, the actual 
population -1- emigrants — immigrants) is likewise very slight (‘9 per cent) and 
lower than any other Division for the past decade. The rural areas have done 
better than the urban, the variation being -P 2’5 per cent compared with — 1(V0 
per cent, but it is much less than in other rural areas. Immigration into the 
Division has increased by 7'7 per cent, but this is more than counterbalanced by 
the increase in emigration amounting to 9'2 per cent, and immigrants are still 
less than the emigrants by 44-9 per cent. The increase in immigrants amounts 
to 5G'0 per cent of the increase in the total population, but it has to be . remem- 
bered that both immigrants and emigrants form only 4 ‘6 and 8 ‘3 per cent of 
the 1911 population. In 1901 they were 4-3 and 7 o per cent respectively, • 

The Southern Division is the smallest of the three both in population and 
area, but it shows the greatest increase. In the recent decade its population 

has grown by 26*0 per cent, a small fraction only of 
(h ) Southern. which increase may be due to a more accurate enumer- 

ation of the Bhil tracts. The neighbouring States and 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency seem to have prospered likewise, as 

the following variation 
figures show :-^Pauch 
Mahals -h23'6 per cent, 
Rewa Kantha -(-38‘8 
per cent, Mahi Kantha 
-1-14’1 percent. The 
Division suffered more 
severely than the other 
two in the 1891-1901 
decade owing partly to 
the Bhils failing to avail themselves of famine relief, and the results are still shewn 
in the fact that the present population is even now 24*9 per cent less than that 
of 1891. The rapid recovery wliich the Division has made in the last ten years 
is, no doubt, proof of the Bhils' hardy nature, but the recovery is not confined to 
them, for all the Bhils together in the Division form only 19‘1 per cent of the 
population, and their proportion to the total of the Division has increased only 
by 2-9 per cent in the last decade. In the thirty years, from 1881 to 1911, the 
Diii-ision^ shows a decrease of 7-1 per cent which is more pronounced than in the 
other Divisions. A veiy little of this apparent decrease may be due to the Bhils 
being overestimated in 1881, but in most of the regularly censused portions, on 
the otlier hand, there was probably an underestimate of the people to eounter- 
balatice this. The increase in the recent decade is confined to the rural parts 
which have ri.sen by as much as -l-;30-4 per cent, while the urban areas have 
actually decreased by 9-3 per cent. The increase in the natural population is as 
much as 24-2 per cent. Immigration has increased by 487 per cent, W’hile 
cmigi'ation has only done__so by 7-1 per cent, but the immigrants are still less 
than the emigrants by 17-2 per cent. The immigrants and emigrants, however. 
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only form 4‘0 and 4’8 percent respectively of the 1911 population compared 
with 3'4 and 5‘7 in 1901, and the increase in immigration amounts to' only 6'4 
per cent of the total increase in the population. These figures shew clearly thac 
the Division owes its rapid recovery to a birth-rate considerably in excess of the 
death-rate. 

Though the Western Division has not done so well as the Southern Division 
the increase of 9‘8 per cent in 1901-1911, is quite satisfactory, compared with 

a drop of 25*4 per cent in the previous decade. It is 
(c) Western. the only one of the tliree Divisions which has managed 

to regain its position of 1881, for it has increased by 
19 '9 per cent in thirty years, both the other two showiug decreases. Yet its • 

decline in 1891-1901 was 
as much as 25-4 per cent- 
It is still, however, as 
much as 18‘1 per cent 
below its figure of 1891, 
Owing to its vast area, 
which is more than 
twice as large as either 
of the others, it has, of 
course, greater room for 
expansion, for its population is only about one half that of the Eastern Division 
and its density by far the lowest of all. As in the other Divisions, the 
rural areas have recovered more rapidly than the urban ones, the increases 
being ll'O per cent and 2-7 per cent respectively. It is, however, the only 
Division in which the urban population has shewn any increase at all- 
The increase in the natural population is only 6-2 per cent while immigrants 
have increased by as much as 79 '8 per cent. It is the only Division where 
there has been any drop in emigration, the decrease being as much as 8T percent. 
This Division, more than any other, is subject to marked fluctuations in 
migration, owing to its scanty rainfall and the nature of its soil. Much of the 
population is of the nomadic type, ready to move backwards and forwards with 
its cattle at the first signs of failure of rain or crops or fodder. Large numbers 
emigrated at the time of the famines in the previous decade. The return of a 
large proportion of these people during the recent decade would reduce the 
number of emigrants. To many of them children would have been born during^ 
their absence, and these coming back with their parents would swell the ranks 
of the immigrants. The increase in immigration, however, is only 16'5 per 
cent of the total increase in population, and the immigrants in 1911 and 1901 
formed only. 3‘3 and 2‘0 per cent of the population, so that, here again, 
most of the increase in the population is due to a birth-rate in excess of 
the death-rate. 

12. Variations in States. — ^Alwar’s decrease of 4'4 per cent since 
1901 is greater than that in any other State except two (Bharatpur and 

Karauli). This is the first decade in which the State 
Ahvar. lias ever suffered a set-back in its population, and 

Alwar is the only State which, till now, has never 
declined during any decade. The urban part of the population has suffered more 

severely than the rural 
part, for, while the de- 
crease in the urban popu- 
lation has been as much 
as 14'4 per cent since 1881 
and 2r7 per cent since 
1901, the rural population 
has actually increased by 
20*4 per cent since 1881 
and decreased by only 
2-2 per cent since 1901. A good deal of the present drop seems due to 
emigration, for while the number of immigrants in the State has de- 
clined by — 23’2 per cent, or more than five times the rate of decrease in the total 
population, the emigrants have increased by S’6 per cent. The vital statistics, 
-taken for what thej’’ are worth, tend to support this view, for the total number' 
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of Mrths recorded during the decade (135,546) exceed the deaths (127,056) by 
8,490. The decline in the population is probably to a great extent, temporary, 
due to outbrealcs of plague between September *1910 and Mai'ch 1911 in many 
parts of the State, but especially in Ahvar city and Eajgarh town, which drove 
many people out of the State. But the scarcities of 1 903- 05 and 1906-07 
and famine of 1905-06, no doubt, have left their effects on the population. The 
decade seems to have been more disastrous to children under 10 years than to 
others, for, while in 1901 and 1891 they formed 26-3 and 26 8 per cent of the 
pojnilation, they have now drojiped to 25 4 percent; and while they actually 
increased by 5-7 per cent in 1891-1901 they have declined by 77 per cent in 
the recent decade. The decrease in the population is considerably less than 
that in the contiguous States and Districts of Bharatpur, Gurgaon, Nabha. and 
Patiala, and on the whole there is little need for anxiety as to the State’s 
future on this point. 

The increase of ll’O per cent since 1901 in the population of Banswara is 
less than that in any of the other Southern Division States. This is partly 

because it sufi'ered less than the rest of the Division 
Bansivara. in the previous decade. Comparison with 1881 is 

valueless, as the Kushalgarh figures were mixed up with 
the Banswara ones at that Census. But since 1891 the State has declined by 

8'2 per cent. The migration 
figures, which show such a 
marked increase, are not 
very valuable as it is im- 
possible to separate the 
Kushalgarh figures from 
them ; and, in any case, 
spite of the great increase 
in immigrants, the natural 
population has increased al- 
most ns much as the actual. 

The condition of Bharatpur is more unsatisfactory than that of any State 
in Eajputana, whether the population of the whole State or the rural areas 

only be considered. The same would have to be said 
Bharatpur. of the urban areas, w'ere it not that those of the 

Alwar State have sufi’ered more severely from a 
purely temporary exodus owing to an outbreak of plague just before the 

Census. The 
decline in the 
population of 
Bharatpur 
city has been 
dealt with at 
great length 
in para. 3ii of 
Chapter I, but 
the figures on 
the margin 
show that its 
inclusion or 
exclusion, as 

the case mn}' be, considerably affects the variation figures throughout. The 
discussion in this paragraph, therefore, will leave out of consideration for the 
most part the city figures. Bharatpur appears to be the only State of vd)ich 
ihore is any record of any fairly complete Census being taken before 1 881. The 
])opulation was enumerated in 1867 and was reported to be 743,710, or 33-09 per 
cent more than its present population. How far these figures were correct it is 
impossible to say, but the probabilities would be rather in favour of an underesti- 
mate than an overcstimiite. However, at each successive Census Bharatpur has 
declined, and it is the only State of which such an unfortunate statement can be 
j)redicatecl. In the rural areas the iiopulation did manage to increase by 2-(! per 
cent in the decade of 1891-1901, but this was tlie onl^* time it ha.s done so since 
1881. The recent decade has been more disastrous to the whole State than any 
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since 1 881. Every unit in the State (except Biana toivn -which has increased by 
2 '4 per cent) shows a decrease, ranging from - 2'5 per cent in NagarTahsilto 35 6 
per cent in Bhusawar Toavii, or (excluding urban areas) to - 15-5 percentin Nand- 
baiTahsil. As one would expect, the Tahsils which suffered mosf severely from 
famine and plague are those in which the population has declined most rapidly, 
'i'he figures on the margin above show that the decline in the natural population 
of the State (12-2 percent) is even greater than that (10 8 percent) in the 
actual population. There has, no doubt, been a decline of 9'6 per cent in 
immigration but this is more than counterbalanced by a drop of 17-8 per cent in 
emigration. And, while the emigrants formed , only 1 G’O per cent of the 1911 
population compared wiih 1 7'3 percent in 1901, immigrants amounted to 14 3 per 
cent in 1911 compared with 14’l percentin 190I,sothatthe variations in migration 
have had nothing to do with the recent decline. The vital statistics, which are 
probably njore accurate than these in most States, show that the birth-rate has 
been a very low one (14'47 percent) whether absolutely or comparatively; for 
the death-rate is 22'74 per cent. Excluding the city, 30 5 per cent more male 
births (43,1 47) have been reported than female ones (33,056). This is partly 
due, no doubt, to the tendency to omit to report female births, but the actual 
decrease in the female populations excluding the city, is 11 '1 per cent compared 
with 9 ’0 per cent among males. Since 1881, however, the decrease has been 
practically the same in both sexes, males having decreased very slightly more 
rapidly than females. A somewhat serious feature in the outlook is the decrea.se 
among children under 10 years of age, for it is upon these to a great extent that 
any hope of recovery in the next generation depends. Excluding the city, they 
form only 23'3 per cent of the population compared with 26'1 per cent in I9iil, 
and they have declined by as much as 19-7 per cent compared with a drop of 
only 10 U per cent in all ages. Comparing the variation in the last two decades, 
inclusive of the city (age figures for 1 891 for the city nob being available), they 
have declined by as- much as 2ii-4 per cent since 1901 instead of an actual increase 
of 7'7 i:er cent between 1891 and 1901. On the other hand, the females of the 
child-bearing ages now form a greater proportion (42‘0 ^Jer cent) of the total 
females, excluding the city, than they did in 1901 (40-4 per cent), and the rate 
of decrease amongst them during the decade has been only 7‘3 per cent compared 
with a drop of 11 •! per cent among females of all ages. '1 his is a hopeful feature. 

Leaving out of consideration the city, the causes at work to produce the 
unsatisfactory condition in which Bharatpur State now finds itself are (a) severe 
famine in 1905-06 and scarcity in 1907-08 and (b) plague fi-om 1904-10, out- 
breaks of virulent malaria in 1902, 1905, 1906, and cholera. In the famine 
of 1907-08 over 50,000 persons are said to have emigrated, but mo.st of these 
must have returned before the Census of 1911 for, as pointed out above, the 
number of emigrants in 1911 was actually ]7’8 per cent less than in 1901 and 
the proportion they bore to the total population of 19 1 1 was less than that 
of 1901. Ivor is it at all likely, especially in Bharatpur, that famine caused 
any direct reduction of the population by starvation. But bad harvests and 
high prices inevitably reduce the resistive power of the people against diseases 
and it is not, therefore, surprising that they should fall such ready victims to 
malarial fever and plague. Excluding the city, there were reported 19,463 
deaths from plague, 83,122 from fevers; and 1,537 from cholera. It is Irom 
virulent malaria that the children especially suffered so severely. Compared 
with 1867 the decline in the total population is 24‘9 per cent or, excluding 
the city, 23‘1 per cent. Much of the drop of 15’1 per cent between 1867 and 
1881 was said to be due to extensive emigration as a result of the famine of 
1877-78, and to the extinction of the salt trade in 1879. Bharatpur, however, 
jnay console itself with the reflection that it is still, as it always has been, 
much the most densely populated of the Rajputana States, and that, though it 
has fared -n'orse than some of its neighbours, yet the decline in the adjoining 
districts of Muttra (14-0 per cent) and Gurgaon {13'8 per cent), whose natural 
conditions it closely resembles, has been more serious than its own. 

The increase in the population of Bikaner amounts to 19‘9 per cent in the 
recent decade, and to as much as 3T’7 per cent in the last thirty years, so 

that the State has more than recovered its position 
Bikaner. of 1881, though it is still 15‘8 per cent below its 

high water mark of 1891. The rural areas have in- 
creased by 22*7 per cent during 1901-11 and by as much as 35'9 per cent 
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since 1881. No vital 
statistics are available for 
the State, but the figures 
on the margin show that, 
some of this rise is due to 
a large increase in immi- 
gration amounting to !)0‘5 
per cent, and a drop of 
2 5 '3 per cent in emigra- 
tion, the increase in the natural. population being only 6'1 per cent. Immigrants 
form 9'7 per cent of the total population, compared with 6’1 per cent in 
1901. while the percentage of emigrants has dropped from 27'4 to l7‘l 
per cent. These variati' >ns are, no doubt, due to the return of a large number 
of persons who emigraterl, as usual, during the famines of the previous decade. 
Their children, born while away from Bikaner, would add to the number of 
immigrants, while their parents’ return would reduce the percentage of emigrants. 

The recent decade has been a very favourable one in Bundi, as it has 
been free from famine, plague, and other pestilences. The results thereof 

are very evident, for it shows a greater increase 
Bu-ndi. (277 per cent) than any other State in the Eastern 

Division and is only surpassed by two others in the 
whole Province, namely Dungarpur and Kushalgarh. The increase in rural 

areas is as much as 317 
per cent while in urban 
areas it is only 3'! per 
cent. But Bundi is very 
fixr from recovering its 
position of 1881, for the 
population has declined 
by 14T per cent in the 
last thirty years. This 
isowii g to the State having suffered more severely than any except Kushalgarh 
and Mewar in the disastrous decade of 1891-1901, when its population declined by 
42' I per cent. Children under 10 years of age suffered especially severely 
then, for whereas in 1891 they were in the proportion of 397 per cent of the 
able-bodied people (lO-.o 9 years of age) the percentage dropped to 217 per 
cent in 1901. It is now far higher than in 1891 even, the percentage being as 
much as 43'0 per cent. They have actually increased since 1901 by 115'Oper 
cent, whereas iu the previous decade they had dropped by 63-0 per cent. Bundi 
can also congratulate itself on the increase in its population being in no way due 
to excessive immigration, for the figures on the margin shew that the natural 
p^opulation has increased by 27-0 per cent and that the emigrants from the 
State still exceed the immigrants. The vital statistics give only a slight indica- 
tion of the increase, for the births recorded in the decade (14,739) only exceed 
the deaths (13,782) by 6-9 per cent. 

Dholpur, like the neighbouring States of Jaipur and Bharatpur, has declined 
during the decade. About one half of this decrease would seem to be due to 

a large drop in the number of immigrants, which 
Dholpur, have declined by 20’4 per cent, compared with a 

decrease in the State population of only 2-9 percent. 
The conditions of the decade have not been calculated to attract immigrants, 

for the State suffered from 
famine in 19(i5-06 and 
.scarcity in 1907-08 and 
from small pox, cholera and 
fever. The fact that the 
vital statistics show an 
exce.“S of 8,678 births over 
deaths, while emigrants 
show an actual decrease 
of 5-5 per crat, point to the unreliability of the vital statistics. The rural 
areas have suftered more than the urban ones for the population of the latter 
has actually increased by *5 per. cent compared with a decrease of ,3‘4 .per cent 
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in the villages. On the whole, however,’ Dholpur has not done badly compared 
with its neighbours whose percentage of variation has been- as follows ; Agra 
— 3'G, Bharatpur— 10'8, and Karauli — The State throughout has increased 
by 5’4 per cent since 1881 but it is still 6'0 per cent below its zenith of 1891. 
An unsatisfactory feature in the figures is that the proportion of children under 
10 years to the total population is still declining. In 1891 it was 2G'2 per cent, 
in 1901 25‘3 per cent and in 1911 24’2 per cent, and while in the previous 
decade they had declined by 6 ‘8 per cent the decrease in the recent decade is 
7‘0 per cent. 

Dungai'pur holds the record for the recent decade, its population having 
increased by 59'0 per cent. It suflei'ed severely in 1891-1901, though its dec- 
line of 39'5 per cent was not so bad as that in some other 
Dungarpiir, . States. The increase in the niral areas lias been even 
more rapid, being as much as 64'0 per cent compared 
with 22 ‘8 per cent in towns. The figures on the margin appear to show a very 

large increase in 
immigration, but as 
a matter of fact this 
has not had much to 
do with the grovdih 
of the population, 
for even now immi- 
grants form only 6 ’6 
per cent of the po- 
pulation, and emigrants form 5‘6 per cent. The growth in the natural jDopula- 
tion is as much as 55-6 per cent. Children under 5 years of age have increased 
by 446‘8 per cent, and those between 5 and 9 years by 5G'3 per cent. It is, 
possible, of course, that some of the former period may have been returned 
under the latter, but in anj'' case the inci-ease in all children under 10 years is as 
much as 178T per cent. This is proof of the prolific nature of the Bhils, who 
now form nearly half of the population. 87 of their villages have been repopu- 
lated since, 1901. There has been a regular land settlement in the State during 
tile decade and this, no doubt, has helped the Bhils to become more civilized and 
incidentally to make the Census of them inore accurate, for the authorities were 
able actually to number the houses and enumerate them in the ordinary way. 
Tile Darbar itself is inclined to attribute a very great deal of this growth in popu- 
lation to the land settlement, as the greater certainty of land tenure and re- 
.yenue demand and collection, resulting therefrom, has increased the material 
, prosperity of the, people. Compai'isons with 1891 and 1881 ai’e vitiated by the 
fact that the Bhii tracts were not then enumerated. But if one excludes from 
both years all Bhils, the increase in the i-emaining population of the State since 
1881 is ■? per cent. If the Bhils be not excluded, the increase is 3‘8 per cent, 
including the estimated ones of 1881. 

Jaipur’s population has remained practically stationary since 1901, the vari- 
ation being only — ’8 per cent. But it still easily maintains its position of the 

most populous State in Rajputana. In the last 30 
Jaipur. years there has been an increase of 4'3 per cent, but 

the population of the State is still — 6 '6 per cent below 
that of 1891. The rural. areas have fared better than the urban ones, as they 

have increased by 
•6 per cent while 
the latter have 
decreased by 7*9 
per cent in the last 
ten yeai’s. The 
conditions of the 
decade have been 
unfavourable, as 

the State has suffered from three outbreaks of plague and one of cholera, though 
it has been free from famine. There has been a rise of 24 0 per cent in emigra- 
tion and the emigrants in 191 1 formed 12-9 per cent of the population comi^ared 
with .) 0 3 per cent in ’901. Immigrants have likewise increased by 32-1 per 
.cent, but they form only 3 ’5 per cent of the population. It is satisfactory to 
note that the children under 10 years of age have increased by 9 ’2 . per cent com- 
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pared with a big drop of 18-2 per cent in 18.91-1901, and they now form 24-3 
per cent of the total population compared with 22'0 per cent in 1901 and 25'3 
per cent in 1891. 

The increase of 20-4 per cent in the Jaisalmer population is the greatest 
in the Western Division, but the State has not yet regained its position of 1881, 

the present population being 18-3 per cent less than 
Jaisalmer. it was 30 years ago. As the figures on the margin 

shoAV, Jaisalmer is a State peculiarly subject to fluctu- 
ations due to migration which varies to a marked degree with the rainfall and 

the , harvests. 
The proverb 
common in 
Marw ar — “ If 
on the 5th of 


even in the dis- 
tance, wife, go to your father’s house and I will go to my maternal uncle’s ” ~ applies 
with even greater effect to Jaisalmer. In the recent decade, the last 5 years of 
which have been favourable in these respects, immigrants have increased by 
57'5 per cent while emigrants have decreased by 44‘7 per cent. Immigrants 
form 10 '3 per cent of the population compared with 7'9 per cent in 1901 and 
emigrants only 23’7 per cent compared with as much as 51 ’.t per cent in 1901. 
The ranks of the immigrants are swollen by the return of the children 
born during the period of their parents’ emigration which took place in the 
■ fanjines of the previous decade. The return of the parents after 1901 to their 
native country reduces the tale of emigrants. 

Jhalawar is one of the States which suffered most severely in the 1891-01 
decade, when its population declined by 40-3 per cent. It has recovered to 

some extent during the recent decade, having increas- 
Jhalawar. ed by 6 '8 per cent spite of a decrease of -5 per cent 

among immigrants. But its present jiopulatiou is stilt 
36'0 percent less than what it was 30 years ago and as the last 1 0 years have 

been favourable ones 
a more rapid recovery 
might have ' been ex- 
pected. In both peri- 
ods urban areas have 
fared worse than the 
villages, for whereas 
the variation in the 
latter has been + 14'3 
per cent in 1901-11 and — 34’6 per cent in 1881-11, the urban population has 
declined by as much as 16-2 per cent and 41 S per cent respectively in the two 
periods. According to the vital statistics deaths (11,781) have* exceeded births 
(11,141) by 640, but their unreliability is proved by the fact that spite of this 
the natural population has gone up by 4*7 per cent. 

The recent decade, which has seen a decrease of 6-5 per cent in the popula- 
tion, has been more disastrous to Karauii than to any other State except 

Bharatpur. But whereas Bharatpur has declined cons- 
Karauli. tantly since 1881, Karauli’s variation in 1891 and 1901 

was on the right side, and its net variation since 1881 is 
only — 1*4. In no decade has the State fared so badly as in the recent one, not 

even .in that of 1891- 
1901, and it is not easy 
to see why this should 
be so. 'Ihe decade has 
certainly not been a 
favourable one, but one 
wouldnot have expected 
it to he more unfavour- 
able than - the previous 
one with its famine, of 1899-1900. - Considerable damage was done to the crops 
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hy frost in 1904-05, and there was scarcity in 1907-0S. In 1905-06 there was a 
famine in which 20 per cent of the population are said to hare emigrated. A 
great many of these must have returned again before the Census of 1911, for the 
figures on the margin above show that emigrants have actually declined by 7'4 per 
cent in the decade. It is, of course, possible that this apparent drop in emigra- 
tion is partly due to an excessive mortality among those who emigrated in the 
famine of 1905-06 in not too good a physical condition. But the same possibility 
would have existed at the 1901 Census after the famine of 1899-1900. There has 
been a drop of 12‘7 per cent (or nearly twice the rate of decrease in the total 
population) among immigrants, but there is not much difference in the propor- 
tion they bore to the total population at the last two Censuses, the figures being 
12'4 per cent in 1911 and 13*3 per cent, in 1901. The coixesponding figures for 
emigrants are 10'8 and 10‘9. The urban areas have declined at the rapid rate 
of 15‘6 per cent and the rural at only 4-9 per cent. This difference is still more 
marked in the last 30 years, for while the rural areas have increased by 3'0 per 
cent the towns have declined by 22-7’ per cent. The vital statistics show ah 
excess of 1995 deaths (21,886) over bu’ths (19,891). The State has been 
comparatively, free from any serious epidemics and it would seem that there is 
no explanation of the decrease except unfavourable agricultural conditions. 
The children under 10 years of age bear a liigher proportion (24-6 per cent) to 
the total population than they did in 1901 (23’7 per cent) but they are still 
below the 1891 figure (27’2 per cent). The decade has been much less fatal to 
them than the previous one for they have decreased by only 3‘0 per cent, 
compared with 12-7 per cent, in 1891-1901. It has, also, been less fatal to 
them than to the population generally. Another favourable factor in the 
situation is the higher proportion of females of the child bearing ages. They 
now form 42‘4 per cent of the female population compared with 41'6 per cent 
in 1901 and 40‘1 per cent in 1891 and their rate of decline (5'0 percent) in the 
decade is less rapid than that of the total population (6 ’5 per cent). 

Only three States (Alwar, Bharatpur, Aarauli) have fared worse dm’ing the 
last ten years than Kishangarh, whose population has declined by 4’2 per cent. 

In the previous decade it suffered a loss of 27‘5 per 
Eisliangarh. cent and its decline since 1881 is as much as 22" 6 

per cent, which is worse than any State except 
Jhalawar, Fluctuations in migration seem to have affected the figm'es very 

slightly for there is little 
difference between the 
decrease in the natural 
population (4‘9 per cent) 
and the actual (4 ’2 per 
cent). The vital statis- 
tics, if calculated at the 
rate of the figures for 
6 years for which alone 
they are available, show an excess of deaths (18,040) over births (16,030) 
amounting to 2,010, while the Census figures show a drop in population of 
3,779. There is little doubt, then, that the decrease is due to an excessive 
death-rate, and much of this is explained by outbreaks of plague and other 
epidemics, and famines in 1901-02 and 1905-06, Towns, in which the effects of 
famines would be felt less than in the rural areas, have suffered more severely 
since 1901 than villages, the decline in the two areas being 14-6 and IT per 
cent respectively. From this it would seem that disease was moi’e responsible 
than famine. The figures are not quite what one would expect, if they 
are compared with the adjoining district of Ajmer where the physical, climatic 
and metereological conditions are very similar to Xishangarh's, Ajmer, in 
its rural areas, has increased by IT per cent since 1911, and decreased 
by only 5-5 per cent since 1881 compared with a corresponding decrease 
in the Kishangarh rmnl areas of IT per cent and 20-0 per cent respectively. 
A hopeful factor in the outlook, for the future, however, Hes in the great 
increase among children under 10; in 1901 they formed only 17 '5 per cent of 
the population, whereas in 1911 they were as much as 25 •! per cent thereof; 
and they had increased by 37'5 per cent since 1901 compared with a, decline of 
as much as 55’0 per cent in 1891-1901. The females among them will help to 
swell the ranks of the child bearing ones during the lasts years of the 1911- 
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1921 decade, and this will to some extent replace the existing deficiency among' 
females of this age who, at present, form only 44'6 per cent of the famale 
population compared with 47'6 per cent in 1901, and have declined by 10’6 per 
cent since 1901 compared with a drop in the total female population of only 
4*6 per cent. 

The increase of 17-3 per cent in the population of Kotah State is unex- 
pectedly high, and is the largest hut one in the Eastern Division. It hp 

occm’red to a much greater degree in rural than in 
Kotah. urban areas, the figures, being +18-8 and +3-0 

per cent respectively. The State, however, has not 
yet recovered its position of 1881, the present population being 9-7 per cent 

less than then, and the 
difiference between the two 
areas in this respect is only 
about 1 per cent. The 
decade has not been a 
markedly favourable one, 
for the harvests were poor 
in four years, and in a fifth 
year there was scarcity. 
Epidemics, however, have been few and slight, and the bad effects of unfavourable 
agricultural conditions are said to have been counteracted by suitable adminis- 
trative action, an extension of irrigation, railway communications, and roads, 
improvement of the pubhc health through an increase of dispensaries, the revi- 
sion of the land settlement, and other causes, all of which have tended to improve 
the material condition of the people and to help them in the natural rebound 
from the unfavourable decade of 1891-1901. There has been a marked increase 
in immigration amounting to 8 5 ‘3 per cent, compared with an increase in emigra- 
tion of only 29T per cent, and whereas the immigrants formed only 6‘9 per cent 
of the 1901 population, the percentage was 10’8 per cent in 1911, Emigrants, 
on the other hand, represented only 5T and 5 '6 per cent of the populations of 
these two years. Immigration, therefore, (which may be the result of better 
railway communications since the opening of the Nagda-Muttra line) has had a 
good deal to do with the increase in Kotah, but, as the figures on the margin 
above show, the natural population has increased by 13 ’2 per cent. Vital statis- 
tics are not available. 

The small Chiefship of Kushalgarh, which has a population of only 22,005, 
has increased by as much as 35’6 per cent during the recent decade. 17,100 

of its population are Bhils. They suffered severely in 
Kushalgarh. the famines of the recent decade, and their increase 

of 48‘2 per cent, from 11,538 to 17,100, is strik- 
ing evidence of the great recuperative powers this tribe possesses. A small 

margin of error must, of 
course, be allowed for a 
more accurate enumeration 
of their tracts compared 
with 1901, as their houses 
were actually numbered 
and a final check was held 
on the morning of March 
. _ 10th, 1911. Comparison 

With Censuses previous to 1901 are not of much value owing to the 1881 statistics 
being incorporated with Banswara’s, and to the non-enumeration of the Bhil 
tracts in 1881 and 1891. 

Laioa. The Thakurate of Lawa, which only has a p opulation of 2, 5 6 4 and is en- 
tirely ru- 
ral, has de- 
creased by 
4-0 per cent 
since 1901 
and by 4*4 
per cent 
since 1881, 
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Mai’war has the largest population in the Western Division and the second 
largest in Rajputana. Since 1881 it has increased at a more rapid rate than its 

rival Jaipur, though the population of the latter is still 
Mariuar. 28 •! per cent larger. The variation in migration has 

had little effect on the population, for the increase is 
6'7 per cent in the natural and 6'3 per cent in the actual population. The in- 
crease is confined 
to the rural areas, 
the urban popu- 
lation having de- 
clined by •! per 
cent. One might 
have expected a 
greater rise in 
this State, for 
the recent de- 
cade, spite of a famine in 1905-06 and a year of scarcity and another of 
destructive frosts, has been a fairly favourable one for Marwar. A large return 
of those who were forced to emigrate through famine at the end of the previous 
decade was, likewise, anticipated, for a great deal of the diminition of 23'4 per 
cent in 1891-1901 was explained by this temporary emigration. JBut the State 
is still 18'6 per cent below its 1891 population and emigrants are in even greater 
proportion than in 1901, being 11 ‘6 per cent of the whole population, comjJared 
with 10*4 per cent. No vital statistics for the State are maintained, but there . 
is no doubt that a severe outbreak of malarial fever in 1908 has cheeked the 
growth of the population. In the Provincial Tables the villages belonging to 
the Marwar Darbar, which are situated in the British District of Merwara, have 
been shewn as part of Marwar. The population of these villages has increased 
by 28’5 per cent since 1881, compared with an increase of 17‘5 per cent in the rest 
of the rural area of the State. 

Mewar, which has the largest population of the States in the Southern 
Division, viz: 1,281,284 excluding the Central India Parganas of Gangapur 

and Nandwas, and the third largest in the Province, 
Mewar. suffered more severely than any except the Chiefship 

of Kushalgarh in the disastrous decade of 1891-1901, 
when it was hit very badly by famine. Including the Gangapur and Nandwas 

Parganas, the 
figures for which 
have practically 
no effect on the 
percentages, the 
decline amounted 
to 44'7 per cent. 
The .State has 
now made a very 
good recovery, 

amounting to an increase of 25’6 per cent. Its statistics, however, are still 
more uncertain than in any other State, as the authorities have not yet 
succeeded in taking a regular enumeration of the large Bhil tracts. Including 
the estimate of 134,429 unenumerated Bhils in the 1891 population the State 
,is still 30'6 per cent below what it was then, and even excluding them it is 25'2 
per cent below that figure. It will, therefore, require at least another ten years 
equally favourable with the recent ten for Mewar to recover the position it held 
before the 1891-1901 decade. Comparisons with 1881 are not quite reliable 
owing to the uncei-tainty of the figures for the Bhil tracts. But, including the 
estimate of 51,076 unenumerated Bhils, the population shows a very consider- 
able decrease of 14'2 per cent in the last 30 years. The urban areas of Mewar 
have suffered severely during the recent decade, having declined by 1 6'1 per cent 
compared with an increase of 30'7 per cent in rural areas. Since 1881 the 
difierence in the decline of the two areas is very slight. The variation in mig- 
ration during 1901-1911 has had little to do with the variation in population, as 
immigrants form only 3T per cent of the population compared with 2 ’5 per cent 
in 1901, while the proportion borne by emigrants has declined slightly from l‘\ 
to 6’1 per cent. The Mewar villages in the British district of Merwara have 


Mewnr. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population* ... 

1,293,770 

1,030,212 

+25-G 

t 

--44*7 

t 

— 14'2 

Immigrants* ,,, 

Emigrants* 

39,409 

78,573 

26,680 

73,017 

+ 7*6 y 

Not available. 

Natural population* ... 

1,332,940 

1,077,049 

-f23-7 1 

tincludes estimated 

1 *Including Gangapur and E'andwas of Central India, 

Bhils. 


Marwar. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

I90L 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population 
Immigrants ,,, 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

2,057,353 

42,663 

238,600 

2,253,488 

1,935,665 

25,874 

201,017 

2,111,308 

+ 6-3 
-f64-9 
-fl8'3 
+ C-7 

—23-4 

}■ Not ava 
i 

liable. 





CHAPTER II. — VARIATION IS POFULATIOS. 

vd by 2’6 per cent .since 1881, compared "witb a decrease of 14‘4 per cent 
.e rural areas of the State itself. 

Partabgarh State which, as it always has been,^ is the smallest of the 18 
States proper, has made a good recovery from its serious losses of the previous 
■ decade, which amounted to a drop in population of 

Partabgarh. 40-9 per cent — the worst record of any but three 

States. It has increased since 1901 by 20‘5 jier cent, 
but is still 21-2 per cent below its 1881 figure, and 287 per cent below that of 

1891. This unsatis- 
factory position 
compared with 1881 
and 1891 seems to 
be quite unaffected 
by any question of 
the Bhil population 
being over ex- 
aggerated in those 
years, for, if all 
Bhils be excluded 

from the figures throughout, the decrease is still greater, being 24'1 per cent 
since 1881 and 31-8 per cent since 1891. The recent increase in the population 
IS more or less independent of any fluctuations in migration. 

Shahpura shows an increase of ll'l per cent in its actual and 107 per cent 
in its natural population. Immigrants, who form more than one sixth of the 

population, have increased by 26‘5 per cent. The 
Shalqmra. present population is still 8 '4 per cent less than that of 

1881, the Chiefship having sufered a severe loss of 32'9 • 

per cent of its people 
in the 1891-01 
decade. According 
to the vital statis- 
tics births (10,162) 
have exceeded 
deaths (8,440) by 
1,722 or 20’4 per 
cent in the last 10 
years. 

The population of Sirohi has increased by 22'4 per cent in the recent 
decade, compared with a drop of 19’0 per cent in the previous decade. The 

increase appears to be a natural one, for emigrants 
Sirohi. show a greater proportional increase (36 "1 per cent) 

than either immigrants (19'2 per cent) or the' actual- 
population (22'4 per cent). Owing very greatly to the State including within 

its boundaries 
Erinpura Canton- _ 
ment. Mount Abu,' 
and a fairly large 
Railway population 
at Abu R o a d 


form 1 3 ’4 per cent of 

the population. The increase in the State since 1881, which amounts to 32‘3 
per cent, is greater than in any State except Bilianer. A little of this increase 
is probably due to a more accurate enumeration of the Bhaldiar Tahsil, which 
was not really regularly censused in 1881. But as its population in 1911 was 
only 2,329 its figures would not really have much effect on the percentao-e of 
variation. The State has practically, but not quite, recovered its position of 
1891. As would be expected after the famines of the previous decade the rural 
areas shew a far greater increase (25-8 per cent) in the recent decade than the 
urban (3-2 per cent), while since 1881 they have increased by 33-1 per cent 
compared with 27*6 per cent in towns. 


(Kharari), the num- 
ber of immigrants 
in the State now 


Blrohl. 

Total, 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

looMon. 

1891'1901. 

1ESM911. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants „ 

Natural population .. 

189,127 

25,110 

6,411 

170,428 

*Ino 

154,644 
21,005 
4,709 
138,183 
ludes estim 
P 

+ 22-4 
+ 19-2 
+ 36-1 
H- 23-3 
ated populo 
Brpnna in 1! 

•—19-0 

}• Not av 
} 

tion of Bha 
iOi. 

-1-32-3 

ailablo. 
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Ghalipun, 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911, 

1901. 

190M0n, 

189M901. 

I8SM911. 

Actual population ... 

Immigrants 

Emigrants ... 

Natural population ... 

47,397 

8,907 

1,597 

40,027 

42,676 

7,090 

566 

30,172 

+ IM 
+ 26-5 
+ 172-5 
+ 10-7 

— 32'9 

Not ova 

—8-4 

ilaWe. 


Partabgarli. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

:9oi. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

lSSl-1011. 

Actual population ... 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

62,704 

12,010 

11,581 

61,675 

52,025 

9,118 

8,980 

51,887 

+ 20-5 
+ 33-3 
+ 29-0 
+ 18-9 

-40-9 

^ Not av 
J 

*-21-2 

ailable. 

‘Includes 

estimated 

Bhils. 





AJMEE-MERAVARA.' 


Spite of distinctly unfavourable conditions in tho 
of plague and cholera, and bad harvests due to scanty rainfall '■ gy 

Tonk has managed to increase its popUirC 
Tank. per cent since 1901 ; but it is still lO’S per co^-v-o, 

its 1881 figure. It was one of the States which suUv. 
severely in the 1891-1901 decade when the population decreased by28'l per cent. 

The rural parts 
have shewn even a 
better rate of recov- 
ery, for the increase 
among them is 16 "9 
per cent since 1901, 
while the urban 
areas, which seem 
to have suffered 
more severely from 

plague and cholera, have decreased by 7‘8 per cent. An increase of 8 ‘8 per cent 
in immigration and a decrease of 30‘6 per cent in emigration have aided in the 
recovery, and though the proportion (18‘9 per cent) which immigrants bear to 
the total population is actually smaller than in 1901 (19-2 per cent), the 
difference in the corresponding figures for emigrants for the two years is very 
much greater, they being only 11 '5 per cent in 1911 compared with 18 *5 per 
cent in 1 90 1. The vital statistics, if calculated at the rate of those for the last 
6 years for which alone they are available, show an excess of births over deaths 
amounting to 4-5 per cent. 


Tonk. 

Total. 

Percentagd of variation. 

3911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population 
Immigrants ... •«. 

Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

303,181 

57,090 

35,003 

281,094 

273,267 

62,468 

50,472 

271,271 

+ 10-9 
+ 8-8 
— 30-6 
+ 3-6 

— 28-1 

}■ Not ov 
} 

— 10-3 

ailoble. 


AJMER-MEEWARA. 


13. Previous Censuses, etc. — The British Province of Ajraer-Merwara 
has not recovered quite so well from the 1891-1901 decade as has the Native 

State territory of 
Rajputana, the in- 
crease in its popu- 
lation amounting 
to only 5-1 per cent 
compared with 6 9 
per cent in Rajpu- 
tana. As the vari- 
ation in the two 

districts, of which the Province is composed, will be discussed at some length 
further on it is not necessary to go into the variation of the provinee itself in 
any great detail, but a reference to the diagrams in paragraphs 5 and 10 of this 
Chapter may be found of interest. It is sufficient to remark here that the vari- 
ations in its population from the earliest Census have been affected neither by altera- 
tions in the area of the Province nor in the area censused. Any variations there 
may be, therefore, must be the result either of variations in the birth and death- 
rates, or in migration, or both, except for a small margin on account of greater 
accuracy in each successive enumeration. Unhlce "Rajputana itself Ajmer-Mer- 
wara was censused, along with the rest of British India, in 1872. As the count, 
however, was considered untrustworthy the Government of India ordered another 
enumeration to be made in 1876, and the population was then ascertained to be 
396,331. Since that date the population of the Province has increased by as 
much as 26 '5 per cent. As the increase since 1881, which is only five years 
later, isonly 8 '8 per cent and in the 5 years from 1876 to 1881 was as much as 
16 ‘2 per cent, there would appear at first sight to be some reason for supposing 
that the 1876 enumeration erred on the side of an underestimate of the popula- 
tion. But as the increase in the rural population from 1876-81 was only 13‘9 
percent compared with 15’0 per cent in 1881-91, while the urban population 
grew by 26’0 per cent in 1876-1881 and by 82'3per cent between 1876-1911, it is 
quite probable that the 1876 Census was very fairly accurate and that the 
apparently rapid groviih of the Province in the lash thirty-five years is really due 
to the great expansion of Ajmer city, owing chiefly to the establishment of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway headquarters there between 1876 and 1881, and to that 
of Beawar town. The growth in these two places has been 38-8 per centand28'6 
per cent respectively between 1876 and 1881, and 145'6 per cent and 85*2 per 


. Ajmer-Mcrwara. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901.1911. 

1891.1901. 

1881-1911. 

187^.1911. 

Actual population.- 
Immigrants ... I 

Emigrants ... 

Natural jjopulation. 

501,395 
95, 1 12 
84,110 
490,393 

470,912 

1 93,113 
! 25,293 
409,092 

+ 5-1 
+ 2-1 
+232-0 
+ 19-9 

-121 

-13-9 

j Not 

+ 8-8 
Not ovai 

availa 

1 

+ ^6-5 
lable. 

ble. 




.OPULATION. 


variation in the jDOpulation of the 
. xO-5 per cent and + 12-5 per cent in the two 

fro ^.eView of the Conditions in 1901-1911. — The increase in the 
-f*^ovjVaaring the recent decade has not been more than 5 1 per cent. The 
' P.Sfbns have not been favourable to a greater increase than this. The Pro- 
vince has sufi'ered from plague, both in the rural and urban areas, and from 
famine in Merwara in 1901-02 and 1905-06, and in Ajmer in 1905-06, and from 
two or three other unfavourable years. 

15. Causes of Variation in 1901-1911.— However, had it not been for 
a considerable increase in emigration, the growth of population in the Province 
would have been greater, for, as the figures on the margin of paragraph 13 show, 
the natural population has risen by as much as 19-9 per cent. While immigration 
has increased by only 2T per cent during the decade emigration has increased 
by as much as 232-5 per cent, and the emigrants recorded at the recent Census- 
formed 16-8 per cent of the population, compared with only 5-3 per cent in 1901 ; 
and while immigrants exceeded emigrants by as much as 268-1 per cent in 1901, 
they only exceed them now by 131 per cent. So far, however, as can be ascer- 
tained very little if any of this emigration is traceable directly to famine, as relief 
has always been given to the people on the first signs of any need for it, and 
they have always availed themselves very readily of it. The large proportion 
which children under 10 years now bear to the total population, namely 26-0 per- 
cent compared with 17-8 per cent in 1901, is a good omen for the future. They 
have increased by as much as 53'5 per cent in the decade, contrasted with a 
decrease of 44-5 per cent in the previous ten years. There appear, to be no 
signs of any overcrowding in the Province except perhaps in the hilly tracts 
of Merwara, where the area of culturable soil appears to have reached its limit 
some years ago while the population continues -fco increase, and it is from these 
parts, so far as can be gathered, that most of the increasing number of emigrants 
have issued. 

16. Variation in Districts. — Ajmer has not recovered so successfully 
from the very bad decade of 1891-1901 as has its sister district of Merwara. Its 

increase since 1901 amounts only to 3-5 per cent, 
Ajmtr. and though its population has grown by 5-9 per cent 

since 1881 and by 22-7 per cent since the first Census 
of 1876 it is still 9-9 percent below its highest figure of 1891, If the urban 

areas be excluded, 
where the increase 
in the Ajmer city 
accounts for a con- 
siderable rise in 
the population, the 
increase in the 
rural areas in tho 
recent decade is 

only 1-1 per cent compared with 12-2 per cent in Merwara, while in .the last 
thirty years the rural population lias decreased by as much as 5-5 per cent compared 
with an increase of 14-7 percent ki Merwara, and an increase in Ajmer of 7-2 
per cent since the first Census of 187 6. The variations are, in fact, more like those 
of the neighbouring State of Kisbangarh, whose conditions, as remarked in para. 12 
above, Ajmer more resembles than it does iderwara, Tlie vital .statistics, which 
are supposed to be more accurate than those in the States of Rajputana, show- 

that the deaths (137,760) have exceeded the births (114,808) by 22,952. If this 
figure be deducted from the 1901 population the 1911 population would be 
344,50!, instead of 380,384, or 35,883 less than the actual Census -fi'mres. This 
deficiency would have to be made up by a corresponding excess in°the number 
of immigrants over emigrants. The actual excess, however, is only 29,624, and 
a certain portion of this exce.^s would have to be debited to the previous decade. 
And the c.xce.ss is probably even still smaller, as . a . certain proportion 
of the a. la! emigrants who returned their birthplace under the name of 
i jmor-^Ierwara, came, no doubt, from the district of , Ajmer itself, 
ihe vital statistics, therefore, would seem to be very far from reliable. Ajraer^ 


A}mer, 

Total. 

Percentage of rarlatioa. 

IPU, 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1831-1911. 

1876-191 U 

Actual population 

Immigranta 

Emigrants 

Natuval population 

380,384 

79,753 

!>0,I29 

350,760 

367,453 

79,514 

]• Not 

+ 3-5 
-I- -3 
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AJMER-MERIVARA. 


O’S 


Avithout doubt, depends foi' the juaintenance of its j)opulation very greatly upon 
iinmigration into the urban areas, more especially into the city of Ajmei'. 
Immigrants into the district formed 210 per cent of the 1911 population and 
21-6 per cent in 1901 and they have increased in the recent decade by 3 per cent. 
Emigrants, on the other hand, were only 13-2 per cent of the 1911 population. 
But for this reinforcement from outside, the district as a whole would have 
fared worse than it has, for the conditions of the decade were unfavourable and 
included outbreaks of plague, and years of scarcity in 1901-02, 1905-06 and 
ty07-08. The total number of reported deaths from plague amounted to 7,889 
in the ten years. It is satisfactory to note, however, as regards the future 
outlook, that children under 10 years of age have increased by 42-5 per cent 
during the decade compared with a decrease of 42-3 per cent in 1891-1901, and 
now form 25-2 per cent of the total population compared with 18-3 per cent in 
1901 and 27'6 per cent in 1891. On the other hand females of the child bearing 
ages (15-40 years) have declined by I'l per cent, compared with an increase of 
2-2 per cent in the previous decade, and form only 44-5 per cent of the popula- 
tion instead of 46*1 per cent as in 1901. In 1901 statistics were compiled for 
police circles and not for Istimrari and Khalsa areas (as was done in 1881 and 
1891 and has been done this time). It is not possible, therefore, to discuss the 
variation of the last decade for avy smaller portions than the whole rural area. 

But the figures on the 
margin show the varia- 
tions , in the Khalsa 
and Istimrari lands 
(excluding DeoH 
Cantonment through- 
out) between 1881 and 
1911 so far as is possible, from which it will be seen that the Istimrari Estates 
have suffered throughout the thirty years more severely than the Khalsa 
areas. 

The Merwara District, whose population decreased by 8 ’8 per cent in 
1891-1901, has made a very good recovery of 10'6 per cent in the recent 

decade. This is the more satisfactory considering the 
Menvara. unfavourable agricultural conditions, for the district 

suffered from famine in 1901-02 and again in 1905-06. 
This latter fact makes the increase of 12-2 per cent in rural areas, compared 

with only 4 0 per 
cent in the towns, 
more remarkable. 
U nfortunately 
figures for emigrants 
(and, therefore, for 
the natural popula- 
tion) for 1901 are 
not available, but 
from information 
gathered from various sources there is little doubt that emigration has increased 
tremendously. At the recent Census emigrants from the district amounted to 
27-8 per cent of the. 1911 population. As a matter of fact the figure is really 
even higher than this, for probably the larger proportion of the 5,351 emigrants 
•who returned their birth place as Ajmer-Merwara were really born in the district 
of Merwara. Further, taking the annual death-rate among the emigrants at 
a normal one of 40 per mille, and in order to maintain the number of emig- 
rants at even half their present number, namely at 16,810, there must have 
been at least another 6,700 persons who actually left the district during the decade. 
It must be remembered, too, that though immigrants have increased by 9-4 
per cent they form onty IG‘9 per cent of the population. There is little doubt, 
then, that the increase in the population is even less than it ■would 
have been had there not been a considerable increase in emigration, and, there- 
fore, that the increase in the natural population has been even greater than that • 
of ■tdre actual population. This conclusion is supported by the vital statistics 
which, it must be remembered, nearly always minimize the number of births 
more than the deaths. According to the statistics births (45,245) during the 
' decade have exceeded deaths (33,676) by as much as, 11,569 or 34-4 per cent. 
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CHAPTER II. VARIATION IN POPULATION. 


Adding this figure (11,569) to the 1901 population the 1911 population would 
he 121,028, or only 17 more than the actual Census figures. But as emigrants 
exceed immigrants by 13,223, it would seem as if there must have been at least 
13,206 more births than the number recorded to have raised the population to 
its’ present figure. The probabilities, therefore, are that the birth-rate during 
the last decade has been a very high one and that the j\'Iers are as prolific a 
tribe as the Bhils. Children under 10 years, for instance, have increased by as 
much as 9 4 '8 per cent compared with a decrease of 51 "6 in the previous decade, 
and now form 28-6 per cent of the population compared with 16-2 per cent 
in 1901. The density of Merwara is high (189 persons per square mile)— higher 
than any except the States of Bharatpur, Alwar and Dholpur. It is higher 
now by 2 persons to the square mile than it was even in 1891 ; and with such 
a high birth-rate the population wiU have to find still further outlets in emigra- 
tionf The district has more than recovered its position of 1891 and even its 
rural population is now larger than it ever has been before. The total population 
has increased by 19‘3 per cent since 1881 and by 40'0 per cent since 1876, the in- 
creases in rural and urban areas in the same periods being 14*7 per cent and 32*5 
per cent in villages, and 44*0 per cent and 85*2 per cent in towns, respectively. It 
IS probable, however, that the current decade will not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, see quite such a high birth-rate, as the women of the child-bearing ages 
formed only 43*2 per cent of the population in 1911 instead of the 1901 figure 
of 47*6 per cent ; and they have actually declined by *7 per cent compared with 
an increase of 20*9 per cent in the previous decade. 

At this Census the figures for the villages belonging to the Marwar and 
Mewar Darbars, which are administered by the Merwara District oflScials, have 
been shown separately in the Provincial Tables among the statistics for those 
two States ; but in the Imperial Tables and the figures given in this paragraph 
they have been treated as part of the District. Figures for them for 1891 and 

1901 are not avai- 
able, but the state-; 
ment on the margin 
gives their varia- 
tions between 1881 - 
1911 and 1876-1911, 
which shows that 
while the Marwar 

and British ones have increased almost fari passw since 1881 the rate of 
growth in the Mewar one.s has been very much slower. 

17- Relation of variation to density. — It is not probable that there 
is in Bajputana or Ajmer-Merwara any direct relation between the variations in 

population of any 
State or District 
and its density, 
and the country 
as a whole is too 
sparsely peopled 
for there to be any 
marked tendency, 
on account of pres- 
sure of population 
on the soil, for per- 
sons to move from 
one part to an- 
other ; nor w'ould 
there be any na- 
tural readiness to 
do so owdiig, as a 
rule, to the marked 
disinclination 
among the inhabi- 
tants to change 
masters, for the 
methods of ad- 
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ministration and government differ much in many States. It is a mere coinci- 
dence that the most densely populated parts in 1901, viz. Bharatpur, Dholpur 
and Ahvar, show a decline during the recent decade. But, as a matter of fact, 
out of the ten States recording the greatest increases at this Census all but two 
were among the ten which had the lowest density in 1901. The ten out of the 
twenty States (excluding Lawa Thakurate) which now have the greatest density 
cover only 2(j-4 per cent of the total area of Bajputana, while their population 
represents as much as 53‘6 per cent of the total population of the Province. The 
marginal figures on the preceding page .show side by side the percentage of varia- 
tion in the population and the actual variation in density since 1901 in the States 
and Districts of the two Provinces. It may sometimes happen that the largest 
actual increase may occur in densely populated districts where the proportional 
gain is relatively small. In most cases, however, as the figures show, 
the actual increase in the number of persons per square mile and 
the percentage of increase in the population varj’' proportionally 'pari passu. 
But in three or four cases there are exceptions. The most noticeable are Jaisal- 
mer, Bikaner, Merwara. Excepting Marwar, Jaisalmer and Bikaner have the 
largest areas in the Provinces. At the same time they are the most sparsely 
populated States. In Jaisalmer there has been practically no variation at all 
in density, but the population has increased by 20‘4 per cent, the seventh largest 
variation in the Province. In Bikaner deusitj?^ has increased by only 5 persons 
per square mile while the population has grown b^?^ 19'9 per cent, the eighth 
largest variation. The District of Merwara shows the reverse state of affairs, 
for, whereas it stands only thirteenth in the two Provinces as regards increase 
in population, it is as high as fourth in the actual variation in density. In actual 
area it is smaller than any but Kushalgarh, Lawa, and Shahijura. 

18. Variations in Age-Periods and Sexes.— The variation in age 
periods and in the proportion of sexes will be discussed in Chapters V. and VI. 
Suffice it to saj’' here that the greatest increase in both Provinces is found at the 
two extremes of life, namely among those under 1 0 years, and of 60 and over. This 
is what was anticipated, for it was these periods wlaich had shewn the greatest de- 
cline in the previous decade as the result of famines. The greatest decrease in both 
Provinces is among those aged 10-15. In Rajputana females have increased at a 
more rapid I'ate (7T per cent) than males (6-G per cent) and there are now 909 
females to every 1,000 niales of the population compared with 905 per 1,000 
in 1901. In Ajraer-Merwara the reverse is the case, females having increased 
hy 4’1 per cent only, and males by 6'0 percent; and there are now only 884 
females per 1,000 males instead of 900 as in 1901. Among the rising generation 
of children under 1(1 years in Bajputana (excluding the Took Parganas of 
Chhabra, Pirawaand Sii’onj for which age figures previous to 1911 are not avail- 
able) males have varied by + 32’2per cent compared with — 38'5 per cent in 
the previous decade, the corresponding figures for females being + 32‘7 and 
— 37' 1 per cent respectively. It is worthy of note tliat 102-9 per cent of the 
total variation ainojg females and 103-9 per cent among males is to be found 
in this ago period alone. The proportional increase among children of this age 
is still greater in Ajmer-Merwara. Males among them have increased by 51o 
per cent and females by 55 5 per cent, compared with decreases of 44-() and 45-1 
2 )er cent respectivelj’^ in the previous decade. Their variations form 1 50-2 per cent 
of the total variation among males and 243-0 per cent of that among females. 
Women of the child bearing ages (15-40), too, have increased by 6-4 per cent, cora- 
j)ared with a decrease of 11-9 per cent in the previous decade, in Bajputana, but the 
corresponding variations in Ajmer-Merwanr are not so favourable, being —1-0 
and + 6-1 per cent. The above facts, except the last, are of good omen for the 
much desired restoration by 1921 of both Provinces to their standard of popu- 
lation at the time of the Census of 1891. It is, however, never safe to prophesy 
about a country which depends so much for its prosperity on agricultural condi- 
tions, which, in their turn, are dependant almost entirely on such a variable and 
Ecantj'^ rainfall as has been described iu paragraph 3 (d) of Chapter I. 
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CHAPTER II. — VARIATION IN POPULATION. 

Subsidiary Table I. — VctvictttoTi hi Tclcttioti to density since 18^6, 
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1891 

1881 

1876 
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1901. 

1891. 
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to 

1911. 

1876- 


1911. 


1891. 

1681. 

1911. 

1911. 






1 

2 

3 

■ 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

EAJPUTANA AND 
AJMER-MERWARA. 

+ 6-8 

—20-2 

+20-5 


+ 2-7 


84. 

78 

98 

81 


EAJPUTANA 

+ 6-9 

-20'5 

+20-6 


+ 2+ 


82 

76 

96 

80 


Eatltm-Divit^on 

+ -e 

-10-1 

+ 9-1 


- 14 


162 

162 

ISO 

• 105 


Alivar 

— 4-4 

+ 7-9 

+12-4 


+15-9 


2.52 

264 

244 

217 


Blmratpur 

-lO'S 

— 2-1 

— -8 


-13-4 


282 

316 

323 

326 


Bundi... 

+27-7 

-42-1 

+16-1 


—141 


99 

77 

133 

115 


Dholpur 

- 2-9 

— 3-2 

+12-1 


+ !3-4 


228 

235 

242 

216 


Jaipur 

- -8 

— 5-9 

+11-8 


+ 4-3 


169 

171 

181 

162 


Jhalawar 

+ C'8 

— 40-3 

+ -5 


-3G-0 


119 

111 

187 

186 


Karauli 

— 0-5 

+ -1 

-f* 0*3 


— 1-4 


118 

123 

12C 

120 


Kisliang.irh 

— 4-2 

— 27'o 

+11'4 


— ;^*6 


102 

106 

146 

131 


Kot-ali 

+17-3 

— 24*2 

+ 1-G 


- 9-7 


112 

96 

126 

124 


Lawa 

— 4'0 

-20'5 

+25'3 

6 

•o 

- 4-4 

1 

135 

141 

177 

HI 

.2 

3 

Slialipurn 

+ 1M 

-32'9 

+23-0 

*S 

— 8-4 

’S 

117 

105 

157 

128 

’5 

Tonk 

+ 10'9 

—28-1 

+ 16-9 

ft 

sl 

-10-3 

+3 

119 

107 

149 

132 

cd 

& 

Southern- Diviti on 

+S6'0 

-m 

+23-7 


— T1 


100 

SO 

ISS 

107 

Binswara 

+ 11-0 

-17-3 

+39'8 


+28-3 


103 

93 

112 

80 


Diinpnrpur 

+59-0 

— 39-5 

■+ 7'8 


+ 3-8 


110 

09 

114 

106 


Kuslialgtirh 

+35'G 

-48-3 

+35-9 


— 4-7 


C5 

48 

92 

68 


Mewar 

+250 

-14-7 

+235 


-14-2 


101 

81 

140 

118 

■ ■ 

Poitabgarh ... 

+20-5 

-40-9 

+ 10G 


-*-21*-2 


71 

59 

99 

90 


Sirohi 

+22-4 

—190 

+33-5 


+32-3 


96 

79 

. 97 

■ 73 


TTcfv'crn* Dinsion.. . , . . 

+ 3-S 

-2$-4 

+49-4 


+29-9 


SS 

35 

47 

32 


Bikaner 

+10-9 

-29'7 

+03-4 


+37-7 


30 

25 

30 

22 


JaiFaliner 

+20-4 

-30-G 

+ 7-0 


-18-3 


0 

5 

7 

7 


Mar war 

+ G-.3 

— 23-4 

+43-8 


+171 


59 

00 

72 

50 


AJI:iER.r.IERV/ARA ... 

+ 6-1 

-121 

+17-7 

+16-2 

+ 88 

+26-5 

185 

176 

200 

170 

m 

Ajmer 

*T 3*5 

-130 

+17-G 

+15-9 

+ 0-9 

+22-7 

184 

178 

204 

174 

150 

Mtrwara 

+10G 

- 8-8 

+18-3 

-f"17'4 

+19-3 

+40-0 

189 

171 

187 

153 

1.35 


^ Note. — In the wliolo of the Southern Division, except Menvnra, the 1851 nnd 1891 figures aro unreliable ns they include 
the fol.ou tng rouglj e^linute of IJiiiu and Gr»sfiins, who wore not regularly enumerated and aro o.voliidod from the Iinporiil 
and l'r-»viijetal Jublts. Tlie a\lculalions were mado in most cxisos nt the rale of 4 perfons per house (sex undolcrniinedh Iho 
c. ii:r.aU‘ <if tin- iionses thcniselves being a vor^’ rough one nnd p03.'»ibly excessive. The Mewar ISSl figures also include 14,07^1 
persons reprcvjiujng the probable population ot t!»e Gflugapur and Nandwas Pnrgtuas of Central India, whore no ^nsus wa*! 
takm 111 li-Sl. The figuroa have been calculated on the proportionate increase of the Mewar population of 1891 (oxoluaive of 
thtsc parganas) over 1881. 
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Mewar (Bhils) ... 
Mcwjir (Central fndia Parganas) 

Partabgarh (Bhil-5) 
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Bhahar Pergaoa) 


1891 

1881. 

229,639 

181,016 

... ... 
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60,952 ... 
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131,420 ... 

51,076 
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14,67.1 
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CHAPTEE II. — ^VAKUTIOX 


SoBsiDiART Table II. — Variation in natuiK 
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Population in 1911. 


Province; Natural 
Division ; and State or 
District. 

Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

Immig- 
rants. I 

Emig- 

rants. 

1 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

i 

Immig- 
rants. ; 

Emig- 

rants. 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

i 

1 

-nJ 

Net. 

Perco*. 

ago. 

.1 

2 

3 

4 

® i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

RAJPUTANA 

10,530,432 

1 

302,489; 

i 

1 

855.625 

j 

j 

11.083,568; 

1 

9,853,366 

237,668 

915,403 

10.531,101 

+552.467 

+5-2 

EasUrn Division 

5,791,SIS 

263,803 

473,757 

6,006,272 

5,757,442 

244,842 

438,376 

5,950,976 

+ 55,296 

+ -9 

Ahvar 

791,088 

73,982 

99,127 

816,833 

828,487 

96,335 

91, .304 

823,4.50 

- 6,623 

- S 

Bharatpur 

5oS,785 

79,812 

89,140 

508,113 

026,005 

88,286 

108,484 

046,863 

- 78,750 

-12 2 

Bundi ... . ... 

218,730 

18,614 

18,896 

219,012 

171,227 

12,984 

14,205 

172,448 

-f- 4Gj564 

+27-0 

Bholpur 

263,188 

28,471 

37,191 

271,908 j 

270,973 

35,771 

39,360 

274,562 

- 2,054 

- 1-0 

Jaipur 

2,036,647 

91,772 

339,523 

2,884,398 

2,658,066 

69,483 

273,806 

2,862,989 

+ 21,409 

+ -7 

Jhalawar 

96,271 

22,112 

18,691 

92,750 

90,175 

22,221 

20,650 

88,604 

+ 4,140 

+ 4-7 

Karauli 

140,587 

18,163 

15,857 

144,281 

156,786 

20,813 

17,130 

153,103 

- 8,822 

- 5-8 

Kisbangarh 

87,191 

20,848 

14,084 

80,427 

90,970 

10,633 

13,203 

84,545 

- 4,118 

- 4’3 

Kotali 

039,089 

09,263 

35,979 

C0a,805 

544,879 

37,370 

27,862 

0^35,365 i 

•f 70,440 

+ J3-2 

Lawn 

2,564 

1,092 

152 

1,024 

2,671 

1,14; 

74 

1,598 

■+ 26 

+ 1-6 

Shnhpura 

47,397 

8,967 

1,597 

40,027 

42,676 

7,090 

586 

30,172 

4- S,8oi) 

+ 10-7 

Took ... 

303,181 

57,090 

35,003 

281,094 1 

273,267 

52,468 

50,472 

271,271 

+ 9,823 

+ 3-0 

Southern Divigion 

I,S92,S67 

7S,713 

91,471 

1,903,025 

1,502,234 

50,905 

85,397 

1,536,726 

+ 371,299 

+ 24-2 

BaiiHwara 

165,463 

10,324 

9,562 

164,701 

149,128 

1,953 

4,352 

107,749 

+ 17,639 

-t* 10 ’o 

Biingarpur 

159,192 

10,441 

8,843 

157,594 

100,103 

1,189 

2,339 

101,253 

+ 66,341 

-f 55'G 

Kiishalgarh 

22,005 

2,605 

1,287 

20,087 

10,222 

Included 

in 

Banswara. 



^lewar ... ... 

1,293,770 

39,409 

78,573 

1,332,940 

1,030,212 

25,580 

73,017 

1,077,649 

+255,291 

+23'7 

Partabs-vvli 

02,704 

12,010 

11,581 

01,075 

52,025 

9,118 

8,080 

51,887 

4* 9,788 

+ 18-9 

Sirolii 

189,127 

25,110 

6,411 

170,428 

154,544 

1 21,065 

4,709 

138,188 

+ 32.240 1 

i j 

+ 23-3 

Weitern Division 

S,S46,S47 

i 94,353 

353,406 

3^105,805 

2,593,690 

62,492 

334,364 

2,925,562 

■l- 130,333 

+ 6-2 

Bikaner 

700,983 

68,202 

1 

'i19,5G7 

752,288 

5S4,/oo 

35,841 

159,956 

708,870 

+ 43,418 

+ a-1 

Juisalmer ... 

88,311 

9,102 

20,910 

100,119 

73,370 

5,780 

37,794 

105,334 

- 6,26.5 

- 5-0 

.Manvar 

2,057j5u3 

! 43,665 

1 

'233,600 

2,253,488 

j 1,935,565 

25,874 

201,017 

2,111,398 

+ 142,180 

+ 6-7 

AjmerMerwara ... 

601,395 

95,112 

' 84,110 

490,393 

476,912 

93.113 

25,293 

409,092 

+ 81,301 

+ 19-9 

Ajmer 

3S0,.3S4 

79,753 

50,129 

350,760 

367,453 

79,514 

No 

fc a V 

a i 1 a 

bio 

Merwara 

121,011 

! 20,393 

1 

! 

1 

33.021 

134,234 

109,459 

18,643 

No 

t a V 

a i 1 a 

b I c 


Population in 1901. 


The Tnblo docs not inolutlo immigrants from nor emigrants to places outside India as the figures for such emigrants are 
incomplete. 

Tlio Tonic figures for 1901 have hsoii adjusted to inolndo the 3 Parganas, Chhabra, PiraTva, Sironj transfor.-ed to BaJjiir. 
tana since 1901. 

The figures in columns 7 and 8 against Rajputana and Ajmer-SIenvara have been Uken from Table XI. India Table* 
1901. • 


















CHAPTER HI. 

Birth-’Plaoe. 


1. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table XI contains statistics showing 
what States, Districts, Provinces, or Countries all persons, enumerated in each 
State, District or City in Kajputana and Ajmer-Merwara on the night of the 
Census, returned as their birth-places. Subsidiary Table II, Chapter II, shows 
for each District, State, and Natural Division and for each of the two Pro- 
vinces the total number in 1901 and 1911 of immigrants to and emigrants from 
other parts of India. Of the Susbidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter, 
Table I gives the number of immigrants into each of the Provinces, Natural 
Divisions, States, or Districts from ( a) contiguous parts of the Province, (b) 
other parts of the Province, (c) contiguous parts of other Provinces, {d) non- 
contiguous parts of other Provinces and Countries in India, |e) countries outside 
India. Table II gives.similar details for emigrants, except that for heads (c) 
and (d) are substituted “ contiguous Provinces ” and “ non-contiguous Pro- 
vinces and countries in India,” because separate details by States or Districts 
of other Provinces are not always available Table III illustrates the propor- 
tional migration among both sexes, and among females alone, to and from each 
of the Provinces, Natural Divisions, States and Districts from and to, (a) con- 
tiguous States and Districts, (6) all other places. Table IV compares the 
migration betw'een the Natural Divisions in 1901 and 1911, and Table V that 
between each of the two Provinces and other Provinces, etc., in India. 

2. Nature and Scope of Discussion. — Migration, as regards its effect 
on the variation of the population, has been dealt, with in Chapter II. It is 
not intended in this Chapter to do more than discuss the variation in the migra- 
tion figures themselves, and to examine the direction, character, and causes of 
the various streams of immigration and emigration, quite briefly for, at the 
most, emigrants form only 8'1 per cent of the total population and immigrants 
2'9 per cent in Bajputana, and 16‘8 per cent and i 9-3 per cent in Ajmer- 
Merwara. But it must be premised here that the figures on which the discussion 
is based must not be held to represent the actual migrator}’’ movements of the 
population in the more ordinary sense of the terms “ emigration ” and “immi- 
gration.” To begin wdth, the artificial division of India into various Districts 
and Provinces leads to artificial statistical effects. The social customs of the 
country lead people to marry to a great extent outside their own villages ; but 
in many cases it is pure chance wdiether the bride comes from or goes to a 
neighbouring village of her own State or District, or to one just across the 
border ; yet in the latter case she sw'ells the number of migrants. Again the 
Census figures only -illustrate the state of afiairs actually existing at the time 
of the Census, that is once in ten yeai's, and of necessity can take little account 
of movements, even of lai’ge numbers, in between two enumerations. Famine 
is a constant source of migration, but its effects are often wiped out within four 
or five years of a famine by the return of most of the emigrants. Thus were 
a famine to take place in the early part of a decade there would be little trace 
of the effects of the movement in the figures of the following Census. Again, 
•the actual figures may give a totally misleading idea of migration, for there 
is practically no means of knowing w’hether migrants migrated during the 
decade or not, unless, of course, there is an actual increase in either class com- 
pared with those recorded at the preceding Census, or at any rate no decrease 
in excess of the natural diminution expected from the normal death-rate which 
would ordinarily occur among them during the decade. But we are never quite 
sure what the actual death-rate is and, therefore, unless there be an actual 
increase compared with the figures of the preceding Census, it is impossible to 
say whether the apparent migrants moved before or after the commencement 
of the recent decade. In any case a very large number of persons recorded as 
emigrants or immigrants in 1901 or even before then must appear among the 
emigrants and immigrants of this Census. 


TO 


_.i"UTANA. 


Migration — As the Census Commissioner remarks, there 
^jjeaking, five difterent distinguishable types of migration, viz : — 

P (1) Casual:— Oi the minor movements between adjacent villages, 
a- These affect the returns only when the villages in question 

happen to lie on opposite sides of the line which 

divides one district from another. In this type of 
mioration females generally preponderate. . It arises lai’gely 
from the vevj common practice among Hindus of taking a wife 
from another village, and from the fact that young married 
women often go to their parents’ home for their first confinement. 

(2) Temporary: Due to journeys on business, visits to places of 

pilgrimage and the like, and the temporary demand for labour 
when new roads and railways are under construction. 

(3) Periodic: Such as the annual migration which takes place in 

different tracd.s at harvest time, and the seasonal movements of 
pastoral noui ids. The amount of temporary and periodic mi- 
gration vari(;s greatly at different seasons of the year. It is 
usually near the maximum at the time when the Census is taken. 

(4) Semi permanent : --The natives of one place reside and earn their 

living in another, but retain their connection with their own 
homes, where they leave their families and to which they return in 
their old age, and at more or less regular intervals in the meantime. 

(5) Permanent: -i.e., Where overcrowding drives people away, or 

the superior attractions of some other locality induce people to 
settle there. 


Census Statistics, unfortunately, cannot distinguish between these various 
types of migration. But an analysis of the sex figures in Subsidiary Table III 
and of the proximity of the places to and from which the migrants go and come 
will throw some light on the subject. For an excess of females among the 
migrants and a marked stream towards contiguous localities is a fairly certain 
sign of casual migration, or (if males preponderate) of temporary migration. 
In 1911 in Eajputana there were 93’7 females to 100 males among emigrants, and 
lt)0'2 among immigrants. There were 107T female to every 100 male emigrants 
to contiguous States and District of the Province and to contiguous Provinces, 
compared with only 48T among those going to nou-contiguous ^Aaces. The 
corresponding figures for immigrants ai’e 160-9 females per 100 males from all 
places in India, ] G3-4 from contiguous States or Districts of the Province and 
irom contiguous Provinces, and G(!-4 from other places. Tui’ning to the ques- 
tion of the proximity of the localities with which the exchange of persons takes 
place, it is seen that the S'l per cent of emigrants to the total population are 
Composed of 6-7 who go to contiguous parts and 1 ’4 to non-con tiguous ones, 
while the 2-9 per cent of immigrants consist of 2-8 from contiguous parts and 
•1 irom non-contiguous. The figures may be stated in another form. Out of 
every '.,000 persons who reported their birtliTplace as Bajputana, 891 were enu- 
nioi-iited in their State of birth, 35 in contiguous parts of Bajputana, 2 in other 
parts of Bajputana, 50 in other contiguous Provinces, 22 in non-contiguous 
ProvinccK, and less than 1 outside India. And of every 1,000 persons who were 
enumerated in Bajputana, 933 were born in the State in which they were enu- 
merated, 3G in contiguous parts and 2 in non-contiguous parts of Bajputana, 
23 in contiguous [tarts of other Provinces, G in non-contiguous parts of other 
Provinces, and less than 1 outside India. Details for Tahsils, Parganas and 
other such units are in consonance with the Provincial and State Ge-m-ec and 

too, 
Bajputana 
laces of 
-'xtent, 

_ „„„„ by far the greater proportion of the 

nngnition, especially immigration, among the population of Bajputana is of the 
casual type. Lndes are obhiined from or given to neighbouring States and 



about tlie time of the Census nor does the Province contain many plac 
pilgrimage which would in liuence the emigration figures to any great ex 
1 hose tacts and figures clearly show that by far the preater nronortion o 
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Districts ; young married females often go to their parents’ house for their first 
confinement ; brides bring with them servants ; bridegrooms, marrying into a rich 
fainily, sometimes go to live at their father-in-law’s house, taking with them their 
retainers. There is thus a constant exchange of persons between neighbouring 
localities due io this one cause alone — the marriage customs of India. 

An analysis of the figures for the individual States and Districts support 
the conclusion that there is very little migration of the other three kinds, namely 
periodic, semi-pertnanent, and permanent. The only States (excluding Lawa. 
Thakurate) to which, from the figures, this remark would appear to be not wholly 
applicable as regards immigrants is Sirohi. Out of the 13 '4 per cent of immigrants 
more than one-fourth come from non-contiguous parts. This is due, no doubt, to 
the presence in a small State of two Military Stations — Erinpuraand Mount Abu — 
of a railway population at Abu Road (Kharari), and of the hill Station of Mount Abu 
which, besides its European resident population, contains two Schools for Europ- 
eans and Eurasians. As regards emigrants, the figures in Subsidiary Table III 
show that there is a more marked tendency in Bikaner, J aipur, Karauli, Marwar, 
Partabgarh, and Sirolii than among the rest of the States for their people to 
travel further afield. 

4. Variation in Migration. — The total number of emigrants from Raj- 
putana to all -parts of India amounted to 855, 6i5 compared with 915,403 in 1901, 
the varintion beinsj — 6'5 per cent. They formed 8‘1 per cent of the population of 
1911 compared with 9-3 per cent in 1901 and 7-4 per cent in 1891. Immigrants 
from all parts of the world numbered 30.3,553, compared with 238,357 in 1901, 
or a variation of 27 4 per cent. They formed 2 ’9 per cent of the population of 
1911 compared with 2’4 per cent in 1901. Both these figures are considerably 
lower than that of 1891, at which Census Rajputana is generally considered to 
have been at its high water mark of prosperity. Evidently the Province was 
then more popular with foreigners, as immigrants formed 5 T per cent of the popula- 
tion. The exclusion of immigrants from outside India makes no difference to 
these percentages In 1901 emigrants exceeded immigrants (excluding those 
from outside India) by 285'2 per cent, and at the recent Census by 182'9 per cent. 
The increase in immigrants is possibly partly due to the return to Rajputana 
of those foreign born who had left the Province for their paternal homes during 
the great famine towards the end of the previous decade ; partly to the more 
.favourable conditions of the decade which would not repel intending immigrants 
to such an extent as in the previous one; partly to the greater general prosperity 
which would lead to an increase in marriages etc. As a matter of fact, however, 
the percentage of immigrants to the total population has increased so very slightly 
that it is unnecessary to search around for causes. In the same way the 
proportional decrease in emigration is very slight. Such as there is is jirobably 
due to the more favourable conditions of the decade and the return of some of 
the Rajputana born people, especially in the Western Division, whom the 
famines of the previous decade drove to other Provinces. The increase in 
immigrants from contiguous States and Provinces is as much as 28 '5 per cent, 
while there is an actual decrease of 2l)-0 per cent in. those from non-contiguous 
Provinces and Countries. The reverse is the case with emigration, for whereas 
emigrants to contiguous States and Provinces have decreased by 8'1 percent, 
those to other places have increased by 1-9 per cent. 

5. Extra-Provincial Migration Subsidiary Table V. shows that Raj- 
putana obtains most of its immigrants from the Native States of the Central 

India Agency (99,329). The Punjab sends 85,526, 
(a) Immigration. and the United Provinces come next with 70,064. 

I’here is a big drop between these and the figures from 
the Bombaj'' Presidency which only sends 14,558, spite of its being a contiguous 
Province. 27,543 persons come from Ajmer-Merwara. Altogether British 
territory sends 170,401 immigrants and Native State territory 131,918. 

The proportion of emigrants going to Bi'itish territory is still greater, for 
while oul}’’ 256.796 have gone to Native States 598,829 were enumerated in 

British territory. The Punjab receives most of -them 

(h) Emigration. (246,609), next comes the Central India Agency 

(144,401), closely followed by Bombay (141,251). 
The United Provinces receive 103,024 and Ajmer-Merwara 72,972. Subsidiary 
Table V shows that emigration is more widely diflused in character than immi-- 
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gration. For instance, there were 11,620 emigrants to Assam compared with 
only lo's immigrants, 15,210 emigrants to Behar and Orissa compared with 398 
immigrants, 36,732 emigrants to Bengal _and_ only 737 immigrants, 55,861 to 
the Central Provinces compared with 936 immigrants, 14;27l to the Hyderabad 
state and only 321 immigrants. These figures show that while immigration 
is mainly of the casual type, there is a certain amount of semi-permanent or 
permanent emigration, due, no doubt, to the unsatisfactory agricultural condi- 
tions and lack of industries in the countiy which lead its inhabitants to emi- 
grate in search of a means of livelihood. _ There is, however, no tendency to 
anv very marked increase in emigration in any particular direction, except 
perhaps to Bengal and Behar and Orissa, and to Bombay. The Bombay 
Census Superintendent, to which Province there has been an increase of 8,846 
emigrants, remarks that ‘ about 20,000 persons from Bajputana who were 
enumerated in Hyderabad, Sind, appear to have settled there permanently. 
The majority of such of the remainder, as are not of the casual type in the 
contiguous parts, are found under the generic name of Marwari, scattered all 
over the Presidency, doing a large trade in grain and usury. Most of them 
have been domiciled in the Presidency for a long time, but constantly revisit 
and finally retire to their aocestral homes in Bajputana.’ The following States 
send the largest number to the Presidency, Marwar 82,956, Jaisalmer 12,255, 
Jaipur 19,018. The two former are, of course, contiguous to it. As the 
percentage of women to men among the emigrants is 62-3 per cent, much of 
the movement is probably only of the semi -permanent kind. The increase 
in those emigrating to Bengal and Behar and Orissa combined is 11,370, and the' 
majority of those to Bengal go from Jaipur (9,051) and Bikaner (8,670), while 
the former State sends 10,800 to Behar and Orissa. In the 1901 Bengal 
Beport it is noted that ‘ Bajputs go there as constables, jail-warders, zamindars’ 
peons, etc., and seldom take their women with them or form matrimonial alliances 
there. They retain their connection with their homes which they revisit from 
time to time.’ The figures for the sex proportions for 1911 support this 
statement, for there are only 38 female to every 100 male emigrants to Bengal. 

The marked decrease on the other hand in the flow towards the adjacent 
provinces of Central India, the United Provinces, and the Punjab amounting to 
28,935 or 167 per cent, 23,715 or 187 per cent and 20,660 or 77 per cent 
respectively, is no doubt due to the fact that the previous decade witnessed a 
certain amount of temporary emigration due to the severe famines -which then 
befell the country. 


Bajputana gives 553,136 more persons to other Provinces than it receives 
compared with 677,735 in 1901. These losses amount to 5-3 per cent and 6-9 

per cent respectively of the 1911 and 1901 populations 
(cj Net results of of the Province. With one or two quite negligible 

migration. exceptions there is not a single Province or State to 

which it is not a loser. The Punjab profits jnost by 
the transaction as it gains 161,083 pensons ; Bombay follo-n'^s with a gain of 
126,693. Next come the Central Provinces (54,925), Ajmer-Merwara (45,429) 
Central India (45,072), Bengal (35,995) and the United Provinces (32,960 1 . 

From Provinces and countries outside, Bajputana receives 186,872 females 
to 116,681 males, or an excess of 70,191, or 60-2 per cent. The following Pro-. 

vinces send a marked excess of females. Central India 
(cl) Proportion of sexes. (22,747), Punjab (21,432), United Provinces (18,058), 

Ajmer-Merwara (7,661), Bombay (l,6l4i. It is 
noticeable that these are all contiguous Provinces. Among the immigrants 
from noncontiguous Pro-vinces and Countries, whose number is infinitesimal, 
the males, as would be expected, exceed the females in all cases except 
from Assam, Burma, Mysore and Nepal. These facts are further proof that 
were it not for social— especially marriage— customs there would be very little 
immigration into the Province, neither the agricultural nor industrial condi- 
tions of which hold out any inducement to foreigners to settle in it. 


6. Migration in Statos. The extent of migration varies v’^ery much in 
the different States, The proportion of immigrants to 
(a) Immigration. the total population is at its lowest in Marwar (2-1 
... , 4 . -j. 1 ■ 1 cent), Mewar (3-1 per ceiit), and Jaipur (3-5 per 

nent), and at its highest (excluding 'Lawa Thakurate) in Kishangarh (24-0 
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jier cent), Jialawar (23'0 per cent), and Partabgarh (20'!I per cent). But the fact 
that every State, except Marrvar, contains far more immigrants than Bajputana 
its'eJf, sLov’s tow very intra-provincial this foim of migration is in character, 
ard is further £Uj)port of the assertion that most of it is of the casual or tem- 
porary type. In all States the proportion of female immigrants from conti- 
guous parts is far in excess of the males. From non- contiguous provinces, 
however, they are in excess only in Alwar, Bundi, Jaipur, Karauli, Kishangarh, 
Kushalgarb, Lawa, and Shahpura. The States which she w marked variations 
in immigration are the following ; — Banswara ( excluding Kushalgarh) (-P 1,242’5 
per cent), Dungarpur (-t-77fjT per cent), Bikaner (-f90‘5 per cent), Kotah 
(-P85'3 per cent) arid Jaisalmer { + 57'5 per cent). None of the others have a 
variation in either direction exceeding 50 per cent. In Kotah there was an 
increase of 16,765 persons from Central India. They are in the proportion of 136 
females to 100 males, and the movement appears to he purely of the casual 
kind, due greatly to the much more prosperous decade, and also, it is said, to the 
improvement in railway communications. The increase in Bikaner is said to be 
due pajtly to a demand for labour in the Eailway and Public Works Departments, 
both of which were busy on new undertakings. The Ghaggar canal in the 
Suratgarh Nizamat is also said to have attracted outsiders from the Punjab. 
The variation in Jaisalmer, where there aie always great fluctuations depending 
on the agricultural conditions, is the result of a better decade. The increase in 
Banswara immigrants appears enormous. They have risen from 769* to 10,324.* 
Most of the increase is from Dungarpur, which sends 4,336 instead of 182. 
Mewar sends 1,789 instead of 82; Central India 1,370 instead of 128, Bombay 
1,454 instead of 50. But this appears to be in most cases simply a swing of the 
pendulum back to the state of aflairs in 1891. The immigrants from these 
four places in 1891 wex’e 8,755 ; they are now 8,949. The conditions in 
Banswara in the 1891-1901 decade were not likely to attract immigrants, and 
probably led to a temporary return to their homes of many who had been 
recorded as immigrants in 1891, 

The States from which issues the smallest proportion of emigrants are 
Shahpura (3 ‘4 per cent), and Sirohi (3*4 per cent), while, on the other hand, 

Jaisalmer sends away as many as 237 per cent of 

(b) Emigration, its population. Next come Jhalawar (]9’3 per cent) 

and Partabgarh (18 "5 per cent). Eight out of the 
twentyone units show a smaller percentage of emigration than does the whole 
Province, from which it may be argued (in support of what is urged in para- 
graph 5 (b) supra) that, unlike the case of immigration, emigration to a certain 
extent is of the semi-permanent and permanent types. E.xcept from Marwai', 
Partabgarh, Kushalgarh, and Jaisalmer the total female emigrants from each 
State far outnumber the males. In non-contiguous provinces, however, they 
are only found in excess from Bundi, Jhalawar, Kishangarh, Kushalgarh, Lanva, 
and Shahpura. 

The largest increases in emigration have occured in Dungarpur (278'1 per 
cent), Shahpura (172-5 per cent), and Banswara, f {149'3 per cent). Jaisalmer 
shows the greatest decrease (447 per cent), Tonk the next (30-6 per cent) and 
Bikaner the next (25 3 per cent). 

The figures on the next page show the net gain or loss to each State through 
migration. From these it will be seen that eleven out of the twenty-one units 

gain by the exchange. The greatest actual excess of 

(c) Bet results of immigrants over emigrants is found in Kotah (33,284), 

migration. Tonk (22,087), and Sirohi (18,699). An analysis of 

the immigration figures in Subsidiary Table I for 
these States shows that 837 percent of the total immigrants in Kotah, 91 *6 
per cent in Tonk, and 66-4 per cent in Sirohi are from contiguous parts of 
Bajputana and contiguous parts of other Provinces. A reference has already been 
made in paragraph 3 supra to Sirohi’s peculiar conditions which account for its 
smaller percentage in this respect. 


* These figures exclude Kushalgarh. 


tincluding Kushalgarh. 
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States. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

loss or gain to State. 

1911. . 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

Alwar., , 

Batiswara 

Bharatpur 

Bikaner, 

Bundi 

Dholpur 

Dungarpur 

Jaipur ... 

Jaisalmer 

Jhalawar 

Karauli 

Kisbangarh *. 

K.otah ••• 

Kushalgarh 

Lawa ... ... 

Marwar 

Mewar ... ... ... 

Partabgarh 

Shabpura 

Sirohi ... 

Tonk 

73,9S2 

10,324 

79.812 

68,262 

18,614 

28,471 

10,441 

91,772 

9,102 

22,112 

18,163 

20,848 

69,263 

2,603 

1,092 

42,665 

39,409 

12,010 

8,967 

25,110 

67,090 

96,335 

1,933* 

88,286 

35.841 

12,984 

35,771 

1,189 

69,483 

5.780 

22,221 

20,813 

19,633 

37,376 

+ 

1,147 

25,874 

25,680 

9,118 

7,090 

21,065 

52,468 

• includes 

t included 

99,127 
9,562 
89,140 
119,667 
18,896 
37,191 
8,813 
339, .523 
20,910 
18,591 
15.S57 
14,084 
35,979 
1,287 
1.52 
238,600 
78,573 
11,581 
1,597 
6,411 
35,003 

Kushalgarh. 

in Banswarn. 

91,304 

4,352* 

108,484 

159,956 

14,205 

39,360 

2,339 

273.806 

37,794 

20,650 

17,130 

13,208 

27,862 

+ 

74 

201,617 

73,017 

8,980 

586 

4,709 

60,472 

— 25,145 

-f 702 

— 9,323 

— 51,305 

— 282 

— 8,7-20 

-t- 1,598 

— '247,751 

— 11,808 

+ 3,5-21 
+ 2,306 
-f 6,764 
-f 33,-284 
+ 1,348 

+ 940 

— 195,935 

— 39,104 

+ 1,029 

-f 7,370 
+ 18,699 
+ 22,087 

4 - 5.031 

— 2,399* 

— -20,198 
—124,115 

— 1,221 

— 3,589 

— 1,150 
—204,323 

— 32,014 
-t- 1,571 

4 - 3,683 

4- 6,425 

4 - 6.514 

t 

4- 1,073 
—176,743 

— 47,437 

4- 138 

4 - 6,504 

4- 16,356 

4- 1.996 


On the other hand, the following States suffer considerable loss in the 
transaction, viz., Jaipur (247,751), Marwar (195,935), Bikaner (51,305), Mewar 
(39,164), Alwar (25,145). The figures in Subsidiary Table III show that it 
is these States, except Mewar and Alwar, whose emigrants are inclined to 
move further afield, and are more of the semi-perrnanent or permanent kind. 
The excessive emigration in iVlwar is due greatly to temporary causes, for the 
bad outbreak of plague shortly before the Census drove many people 
out of the State. In 1901, instead of the present balance of 25,145 in favour 
of emigration, immigrants were in the majority by 5,031. As regards Mewar, 
there was in 1901 a still gi-eater margin on the wrong side, as emigrants 
exceeded immigrants by 47,437. This is due more to the very small amount 
of immigration into the State than to excessive emigration, for the percentage 
of immigrants in Mewar is smaller than in any State but one, and even the 
emigrants amount to only 6'1 per cent of the present population, out of which 
5‘7 per cent go to contiguous parts. In Jaipur most of the emigration takes 
place from the Shekhawati and Torawati Nizamats whose poor and sandy soil 
admits generally of only a single crop. As a result many of the poorer culti- 
vators and field labourers emigrate in search of employment. There is also 
said to be a considerable demand for skilled masons, painters, draftsmen etc., 
from Jaipur City. As regards Marwar, there is little in the State to attract 
immigrants, while the Marwari trader, on the other hand, is a great traveller 
well-known all over India. Some of the lower castes, too, are said to be in 
demand as labourers and coolies owing to their robust constitution. It is 
possible, too, that some of those classified in other Provinces as born in Marwar 
were really born in one of the other States of the Western Division, as the 
term Marwar is sometimes appUed loosely to them. 

AJMBR-MEKWARA. 

7. Ajmer-Merwara.— -Turning to Ajmer-Merwara it is noticeable that 
migration plays a far larger part in the life of the Province than in Rajputana. 

19'0 per. cent of its population are immigrants, com- 
(a) General. pared with only 2-9 per cent in Rajputana, and emi- 

grants from Ajmer-Merwara amount to 16-8 per cent 
of its 1911 population, compared with 8-1 per cent in Rajputana. The Province 
benefits altogether through migration to the extent of 11,002 or 2-2 per cent of 
its total population of 1911, compared with a net loss in Rajputana of ,5‘3 per 
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Out of every 1,000 persons enumerated in the Province 797 were born 
in their district of enumeration, 10 in the other district of the Province, 

124 in contiguous parts of Rajputana, 06 in other 
.(h) Immigration. jiarts of India, and 3 outside India. Actually, 
immigrants from all parts of India have increased 
by 1,999,* having risen from 93,113* to 95,112,* or variation of + 2‘1* per 
cent. But proportionately there has been a slight decrease, as they now form 
only 19'0* per cent of the population instead of 19'5* per cent, as in 1901. The 
proportion of immigrants to the population has, in fact, been extraordinarily 
steady at the last three Censuses, the figures (excluding those from outside India) 
being 19'9, 19'5, and 19'0 per cent for 1891, 1901, and 1911 respectively. In- 
cluding those from outside India they ai’e 20‘0, 19‘7 and 19'3 per cent. There 
has been little fluctuation worthy of notice since 1901 in the various streams of 
immigration from the difierent sources. There has been a slight actual decrease 
of ■! per cent in the stream from Rajputana, and an increase of 2 '9 per cent 
from the non-contiguous Provinces. As in 1901, Rajputana still sends the 
largest number (72,972) and the United Provinces the next largest (12,115). 
The Punjab follows some way OS' with 4,111. The large emigration from the 
United Provinces has been discussed in paragraph 28 of Chapter I. Of the 
immigrants from the contiguous province of Rajputana GO’S per cent are fe- 
males. Among the remainder onl^’’ 41 ’5 per cent are of that sex. These figures 
show, as usual, that the movement between the Province and neighbouring places 
is of the casual kind, due to marriage-customs, while the 7 per cent who hail 
from other parts come to the Province in search of work as soldiers, police, 
railway employes, and other occupations which attract tJie semi-permanent kind 
of immigrant. 

Five States of Rajputana touch the Province, and they send the following : — 
Jaipur 22,611, Marwar 21,124, Mewar 12,500, Rishangarh 7,729, Sbahpura 682. 
These figures are more or less in proportion to the population of the States con- 
cerned except in the case of Jaipur and Kishangarh. Jaipur should send 
27,276 instead of 22,611, but it only touches the Province along a very short 
frontier. On the other hand Kishangarh sends 7,729 instead of its proper 
proportion of 902. This is not to be wondered at as the whole of the eastern 
boundary of Ajmer-Merwara runs flush with Kishangarh. Of the other States 
the only ones which send more than 1,000 are Alwar 2,018, Tonk 1,867 and 
Bharatpur 1,514. 

Emigration, however, presents rather a different picture. The figures 
have risen from 25,293 in 1901 to 84,110 in 1911, or a difference of 58,817, 

which amounts to an increase of 232’5 per cent. 

(c) Emigration. Their proportion to the total population was only 5 ’3 

per cent in 1901. It is now as much as 16’8 per cent, 
w'hich is . higher also than the 1891 figure of 10’4 per cent. And whereas 
emigrants were fewer than immigrants by as much , as 67,820 or 72’8 per cent 
in 1901 their number is now only smaller by 11,002 or 1T6 per cent, although 
immigrants also have actually increased by 1,999. This increase is most 
marked among those enumerated in the Bombay Presidency, the emigrants to 
which have increased by 35,902 or 7,704’3 per cent. Other marked increases 
are in those going to Rajputana (8,957 or 48 ’2 per cent), Hyderabad State 
(6,615 or 7,969’9 per cent) and Central India Asjency (3,960 or 312’8 per cent). 
It is noticeable that as much as 67 ’3 per cent of tlie emigrants were found in 
non-contiguous Provinces, and that the variation in emigration to non-contiguous 
Provinces (that is all those outside Rajputana) is as much as + 743’4 per cent, 
compared with only +48 ’2 per cent to the only contiguous Province of Raj- 
putana. To put the case in another way, out of every 1,000 persons who are 
known to have returned their birthplace as Ajmer-Merwara 827 were enumer- 
ated in their district of birth, 10 in the other district, 57 in contiguous 
Provinces, 106 in non-contiguous Provinces, and none at all outside India. It 
is also to be noted that 56’2 per cent of the emigrants to all places were males. 
To evei’y non-contiguous Province except Assam the males exceed the females. 
Among those going to Bombay they are more than twice the females. So, too, 
among those enumerated in Central India. The jjercentage of males among 
the emigrants to places outside the contiguous Province of Rajputana is 66 ’0. 
Among those going to Rajputana it is only 36’1. These figures point to the 

■’’'Including those from outside India the corresponding figures are 2,702; 93,876; 96,578; 

2’9 per cent ; 19’3 per cent; and 19’7 per cent. 
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eifiigration during the recent decade being more of the semi-permanent, than 
the casual, periodic, or permanent nature. The Bombay Census Superintendent 
remarks upon the mysterious rise in the number of Ajmer-Merwara people 
found there. He writes that “Eveiy district, including Kanara and Aden, 
and nearly every Native State returned some. The largest numbers were in 
Bombay city (7,000), Palanijur Agency (6,500), Ahrnedabad (4,000) and Mahi 
Kantha (3,000). The enquiries made in several directions showed that the 
Bombay district authorities were unaware of these arrivals. The small propor- 
tion of women points to this invasion being of a temporary character and its 
unobtrusiveness to a gradual increase extending over the decade. The move- 
ment appears to be quite recent, and to be due to the attractions of Bombay 
as a field for the labourer after his own crops have been harvested.” The 
enquiries made of the district authorities in Ajmer-Merwara show that they 
appear to have been as equally unaware of this marked movement as are the 
Bombay authorities. Unfortunately the figures for each of the two districts 
separately for 1901 are not available, but it seems probable, looking at the 
figures in columns 11 and 14 of Subsidiary Table II, that most of this increase 
in the volume of emigration to non-contiguous parts is from the Merwara 
district. Efforts have b^een made to discover any possible explanation. It is 
suggested that the recent decade has seen a return to their homes of those Svho 
settled temporarily in this Province after the severe famines in Rajputana in 
the 1891-1901 decade. The children born to such during their sojourn in 
Ajmer-Merwara on their return to their Rajputana homes would be classed 
among the emigrant figures. This might account for some of the increase in 
emigration to Rajputana, but the immigration figures for 1901 do not lend 
much support to the theory that many of those who had sought a temporary 
home in Ajmer-Merwara at the time of the famines were still there at that 
Census. Another suggestion is that certain regiments have opened their ranks 
to recruitment of men trom the two disti'icts. The enquiries made, however, 
from all the regimental authorities concerned show that, except for the local 
corps of the 43rd Erinpura Regiment and the 44th Merwara Infantry, neither 
of which are stationed in non-contiguous Provinces, there are not as many as 
400 men from the districts now serving in the army ! Another suggested 
explanation, based on the fact that much of the stream sets towards Bombay, 
is that the demand for labour in the cotton mills of Beawar town brings people 
from Gujarat and other parts of the Presidency. Children are born to them 
in Beawar and on their parents’ return to their homes the children appear 
among the emigrants to Bombay. A fourth possible explanation is that in 
1901 figures for Merwara — born persons may have been confused by other 
Provinces with the better known birth places of Marwar, or Mewar. This 
again is not very convincing for, as the figures on the margin show, each 

of these places shows an increase in emi- 
grants. The probabilities are, as already 
hinted in paras. 15 and 16 of Chapter ll, 
that, owing to the high birth-rate in Merwara, 
the rapid increase of 12‘2 per cent in the 
rural population, a long series of unfavourable 
years, and the impossiblity of extending the 
culturable area or improving the means of 
irrigation, its inhabitants are being driven to emigrate more or less permanently. 
The Recruiting Officer for Rajputana and Central India,- Ajmer, states that 
his office is constantly inundated with men from Merwara clamouring for enlist- 
ment in various regiments, but there are seldom vacancies for them. The 
marked decline in their physique points not only to the effects of bad seasons 
but also to the land not being able to support them properly even in ordinary 
years. 

8. Ajmer.— The greater number of the immigrants into the Province 
are found in the Ajmer District, and they form 21-4 per cent of its population 

compared with only 16'9 per cent in Merwara. The 
(a) Immigration. presence of troops at Ajmer, Deoli, and Nasirabad, and 
of .the large railway^ population at Ajmer chiefly 
account for this difference. The increase in their numbers, however, during the 

* 1901 figures for Merwara alone are not available. 


Emigrants from. 

1911 . 

1901 . 

Marwar 

82,956 

61,3-27 

Ajmer-Morwara* ... 

36,36S 


Mewar 

6,183 

5, .532 

Total 

125,507 

67,305 
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decade is only *3 per cent, and their proportion to the population has declined 
slightly, from 21-6 per cent to 21-0 per CHnt. 61-1 per cent come from the 
contiguous State of Kajputana, 2-8 per cent from the sister district of Merw;ira, 
l)-3 per cent from the non-contiguous State of Rajputana, and 26-8 per cent 
from elsewhere. 50-1 per cent of the immigrants in the District live in the city of 
Ajmer. Excluding Rajputana, most of the immigrants come from the United 
Provinces, which sends 1 l,o('9. There is a big drop between this and the next 
largest number, which is only 3,7 1 0 from the Punjali. A special Table has been 
compiled, Imperial Table XfX, for Ajmer city showing the principal castes, 
occupations, birth-places etc., of the immigrants thereto. The Table has been 
discussed at some length in paragraph 28 of Chapter 1. But the figures in 
that I'able show clearly that the vast majority of immigrants from places outside 
Rajputana live in the city. Out of the 11,509 from the United Provinces as 
many as 10,339 were enumerated in the city Female immigrants are in the 
proportion of ll.i to every iCO males. Ajiner appears to draw more largely in 
proportion on the contiguous States of Rajputana for its women than it does 
on Merwara, the percentage of females to 100 males being 157 compared 
with 79. 

It is not necessary to add much on the subject of emigration to what has 
been said above in paragraph 9 {<•) on emigration from the Province itself, 

especially as no District figures for 1901 are available. 

fbj Emigration. Compared with the neighbouring District of Merwara 

the percentage of emigrants to the 1911 population is 
small, being only 13'2 per cent. Out of these, 5‘6 per cent were enumerated in 
Merwara, 45‘9 per cent in the contiguous States and 6 0 per cent in the non-conti- 
guous States of Rajputana, and 42-5 per cent elsewhere. The proportion of 
females is much the same as among immigrants, namely 114 to every 100 males. 
This high figure, read with the corresponding very low one (47) in Merwara, 
points very strongly to the conclusion that most of the mysterious emigration 
from Ajmer- Merwara to non-contiguous Provinces, to the growth of which 
reference has been made in the preceding paragraph, starts from Merwara and 
not from Ajmer. 

The net gain to the District by migration amounts to 29,624 persons, or 
7'8 per cent of the 191 1 population. . ; 

9. Merwara. — Immigrants into the district of Merwara have increased 
by 9*4 per cent and form 16'9 per cent of the population compared with 17'0 

per cent in 1901. 13'6 per cent come fiom the dis- 

(a) Immigration. trict of Ajmer. 60’4 per cent from the contiguous 

States of Rajputana, 17 0 per cent fx'om the non-conti- 
guous parts of Rajputana and 9-0 . per cent from elsewhere. The low percentage 
of immigrants from Ajmer is perhaps curious, compared with that from the two 
contiguous States of .Marwar and Mewar, but the district has long frontiers 
extending for about 50 miles bordered on either side by these two States, so 
that for about 100 miles it touches one or the other, whereas only about 12 
miles of it are contiguous to the Ajmer District. The;high proportion of females 
among the immigrants (122 to every 100 males) apd the low percentage of 
persons from- non-contiguous places shows that immigration at anjm-ate is mainly 
of the casual kind. There are 1 50 females to every 100 males from the conti- 
guous States of Rajputana, and only 137 to 100 from Ajmer, which looks ,as if 
the district got far more of its wives from Rajputana than from Ajmer. 

A good deal of the discussion in paragraph 9 (c) supra on emigration from 
Ajmer-Merwara refers particulaily to Merwara, and it is unnecessary to say 

much more here on .the subject. It is impossible, 

(b) Emigration. unfortunately, to make any comparisons with I9pl. 

But the pieseut figures leave little douljt that there 
has been a very marked increase. Emigrants amounted to 2r-.s per cent of the 
'191I population, compared with only I3’2 per cent in the neighbouring district 
of Ajmer. The actual figure, of course, for the nutnber of people lexiving the 
district is really very much larger Out of the 5,35! persons who .'^iinply 
returned the name of the Province, Ajmer-Merwara, as their birth-place a large 
number must have been botn in Merwara. It is also more than [trobable that a 
large number of the 5,226 persons, whose birth-place W’as returned in the Central 
Provinces’ schedules as Ajmer, really come from Merwara, as Ajmer is sometimes 
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uspd loosely for the name of the Province and, according to the Central Provinc- 
es hVures, not a single person from Merwara is to be found there. Secondly 
to replace the wastage by death among the eniigrants, and to maintain their 
number even at half the actual number returned at the Census, namely at 16,810, 
at least another 6,700 must have emigrated during the decade, calculating the 
annual death-rate at 40 per mille. It would be no exaggeration, therefore, to 
say that the figure for emigrants might be put at least as high as 46,000, which 
would amount to 38'0 per cent of the ISl 1 population. 6-7 per cent of the actually 
recorded eniigrants go to Ajmer, 4‘2 pi*r cent to the contiguous States of Rajpu- 
tana, 2 per cent to the non- contiguous States of that Province, and 88-9 per cent 
elsewhere. The proportion of females to males is very different to what it is 
among the immigrants, as there are only 47 to every 100 males, instead of 122. 
Even to the contiguous States of Rajputana the proportion is no higher than 85 
to the 100, compared with 150 among immigrants, and to Ajmer only 79 to 100, 
compared with 1;)7 among immigrants. 

The net loss to the District by migration amounts to 13,223 persons, or 
10‘9 per cent of the population of 1911. 


10. Movement between Natural Divisions. — ^There is not very much to 
note on the movement of the population between the Natural Divisions of the 
Province. The figures in Subsidiary Table IV show that there has been an 
increasing stream of people passing from one Division to another, compared 
with 1901. The only exception to this is the interchange between the Western 
Division and Ajmer- Merwara. In 1901 24,839 persons born in the Division 
were enumerated in Ajmer-Merwara. At the recent Census the numbers were 
only 21,483. The greatest mutual exchange is between the Western and 
Eastern Divisions, the latter sending 40,665 to the former and the former 32,00i) 
to the latter. The Eastern Division gives 38,439 to Ajmer-Merwara but 
receives in return only 1 7.226. All the l^jputana Divisions are losers over the 
exchange, the Western Division being as much as 20,716 to the bad, the Eastern 
20,115, and the Southern 4,580. Ajmer-Merwara alone benefits, gaining 45,411. 

11. Migration in Cities. — Emigration figures for the individual cities are 
not available. Immigration figures are, but only so far as iinmigrauts from 
outside the State, in which the city is situated, go. The points of statistical 
interest in them are embodied in the statement below : — 


ClTT. 


Alwar 

Btaratpur ... 

Bikaner 

Jaipur 

Jodhpar 

K* tah 

Took 

Udaipur 


PROPORTION BORNE BV 


City 

City immigrants 

Females to 100 Males 

City 

immigrants 

from foreign (States 

TV CITY IMMIGRANTS 

from non* 

nnd Districts to 

TROM 

immigranta 

cntiguous 

total city 



total Statu 
inimigranta. 

Status and 
Districts 

population. 

Contiguous 
8tat(;)8 or 


to State 



Elsewhere. 


ditto. 

1911. 

1901. 

Districts. 


4-3 

25-6 

7-8 

11-6 

142-4 

108-5 

81 

391 

191 

20-7 

145-1 

80-4 

7-2 

23-3 

8-8 


67-3 

46-3 

7-6 

26-3 

ei 

.4-0 

105-2 

74-8 

8-4 

34-3 

r2-6* 1 
\ 4-5T I 

•5‘ 

69-9 

Cl-8 

13-9 

2.7-7 

29-5 

19-9 

97-1 

68-9 

69 

22-2 

11-7 

11-9 

205-0 

74-7 

40 

21-2 

4-7 

9-0 

54-4 

57-0 



T Iiioludoa 
suburb!!. 

•Ex- 

eludes 

iuburbs. 




From these figures the following brief conclusions may be drawn, (a) No 
city absorbs more than 1 4 per cent (Kotah) of the total immigrants in the State 
and none less than 4 per cent (Ddaipur). (6) The percentage of persons from 
non-contiguous.States and Districts who find their way to the cities is much out 
of proportion to the percentage of immigrants from all parts. The proportions 
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are far greater, ranging as they do from 21’2 per cent in Udaipur to 39’1 per 
cent in Bharatpur. The non-contiguous parts from wliich Bharatpur city draws 
most of its immigrants are Ajmer-Merwara, Gwalior, Delhi, and AligarL (c) 
There is very little variation since 1901 in the proportion of immigrants in each 
city except in Ahvar, Jodhpur, Kotnh and Udaipur. The marked variation 
in Kotah, which is as much as from 19'9 to 29 •.’i per cent, is in sympathy with 
the much larger proportion of the immigrants into the State which the city 
absorbs, compared with other cities. The construction of the new railway at 
Kotah may have sometliing to do with this. The decline in immigrants to 
Alwar and Udaipur is greatly due to the outbreak of plague in these cities just 
before the Census As regards Jodhpur it is noticeable that the percentage of 
foreign born is more than four times as great as it was ten years ago, excluding 
the suburbs or Jodhpur town for which the 1901 figures are not available. The 
proportion of foreign born in the suburbs alone is much higher, namely lO'O per 
cent, and evidently the suburbs attract foreigners more than the city proper, as 56 7 
of the immigrants live in them, (d) In all cases except Udaipur the proportion 
of females to males is much less among those coming from non-contiguous States 
and Districts than among those from contiguous parts. In Bikaner, Jodhpur, 
and Udaipur the proportion of women, even from contiguous parts, is very low 
compared with what it is among immigrants into the whole State from all places 
or even from cimtiguous parts. The facts noted in (b) and (d) are what one 
would expect, for it is natural that a city should draw persons from further 
afield than do the villages or smaller towns, and that the immigration should 
approximate to the semi-permanent and permanent types, rather than the casual 
or periodic, as professions, commerce, and trade would be the attraction to 
foreigners rather than the exchange of women in marriage. 
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SuBSiDiAKT Table II . — Emigration (actual figures). 
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ScBSiDiAEY Table III . — Proportional migration to and from each Nattiral Division, State and 

District. 



KoMBEB per MlLIaE OF ACTUAL POPUIATIOK OF 

N'ujiBEit CP Females to 100 

MALES AMONGST 


Immigrants 


Emigrants 


iMUlGEAinS. 

Emior.vnts. 

Province ; Katnral 
Division ; and 

State or District. 











Total. 

c5 £ £ 

= c-ai: 

— 2 j: 
3 c a’5 5 £ 
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SiS-SsgS 
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. 

O £> 
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ss 

O &4 
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Total. 

eO ^ ^ C 

c "5 gs > 
P'S o e a 3 

. 

2 » 
s> 
o 

O t3 

g-5. 

to 0 , 5 

Is 

s "S gs-? 

25-9 = i 2 

OX«3 >■ 

& 

U 

a 

-3 .5 
° g 

O P4 

To contlguoua 
States Hiid Dis* 
tricts lo Pro* 
vinco and to 
coutiguoun 
Province.^. 

To other 
plooes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

BAJPUTANA. 

28-8 

28-2 

•6 

81-3 

67-3 

14-0 

163-4 

66-4 

107-1 

48-1 

Ea$ftm Division 

45-6 


•9 

S2-7 

70'3 

12-4 

eos-6 

69-2 

132-4 

47-9 


90-5 

88-S 

4-7 

1-25-2 

107-4 

17-8 

340-8 

155-7 

213-4 

63-2 


142-9 

139-8 

3 1 

159-5 

’45-4 

14-1 

206-5 

00-1 

195-9 

70-9 


85-1 

74-9 

10-2 

86-4 

74 2 

12-2 

173-6 

103-0 

211-8 

132-6 


108-2 

104-1 

4-1 

141-3 

135 4 

5-9 

271-3 

91-4 

154-4 

73-4 


34-9 

30-5 

4-4 

1-28-8 

86-6 

4-2”2 

281-7 

103-1 

150-8 

63 2 


22!i-9 

197-3 

32-6 

193-1 

18-2-6 

in-5 

-213-0 

77-5 

135-4 

157-1 

Karauli 

123-9 

112-0 

11-9 

108-2 

78-3 

29-9 

242-2 

16-2-4 

225-6 

91-7 

Kiphangarh .. 

2:w-l 

216-9 

22-2 

161-5 

134-3 

27-2 

249-6 

1.56-2 

200-0 

104-0 

Kotah 

108-5 

92-7 

15-8 

56-3 

5l*fi 

4-7 

125-3 

05-11 

161-7 

77*4 

I>iwa ... 

4-25 9 

101-8 

324-1 

69-3 


66-6 

.721-0 

218-4 

a.. 

215-2 

Shahpura 

189-2 

161-5 

2fi-7 

3.1-7 

30-5 

3-2 

28.5-5 

107-2 

231-4 

133-8 

Tonk*.,. 

188-6 

176-5 

12-1 

115-4 

100-0 

15-4 

199-0 

88-1 

145-6 

99-4 

Sonthtm Division 

40-S 

S5S 

4-S 

48-S 

4S-2 

5-1 

lSS-5 

56-4 

IGS-G 

46-4 

Banawara 

62-6 

59-8 

2-8 

57-8 

56‘7 

IMj 

225-5 

50*6 

17.5-6 

43-8 

1 >ungarpnr 

65-8 

60-0 

5-8 

65-5 

52-9 

2-6 

26ii-4 

81-6 

249-6 

70-9 

Kusnalgarh 

II8-4 

110-9 

7-5 

58-5 

66-3 

-2-2 

157-2 

101-2 

88-0 

220 0 

Mownr 

30-5 

27-7 

2-8 

60-7 

56-7 

4-0 

180-5 

62-3 

175-7 

69-1 

Piutabgarh 

201-4 

187-3 

14-1 

184-7 

102-!) 

81-8 

164-5 

6S-6 

183-2 

200 

Siruhi 

134-3 

96-4 

37-9 

33-9 

•27-7 

6-2 

108-2 

61-8 

151 -1 

85-5 

Oivition 

SS-2 

SO-9 

S-3 

124-1 

91-S 

32-8 

129-7 

69-0 

97-6 

65-S 

BiUaner 

97-4 

93-7 

3-7 

170-6 

1S5-0 

35-6 

1)7-1 

63-1 

122-7 

53-8 

JaiFalincr 

103-2 

98-8 

4-4 

236-8 

218-7 

18-1 

265-0 

91-6 

79-5 

73-2 

Mai-war 

20-8 

18-3 

2-5 

116-0 

76-9 

39-1 

192-9 

60-7 

103-6 

67-6 

AJMER MERWARA ... 

1926 

145-5 

471 

167-8 

65-0 

112-8 

142-1 

64-3 

■ 177-1 

Bt-5 

Ajmer 

213-5 

166-3 

67-2 

131-8 

75-7 

66-1 

14-2-5 

64-4 

179-7 

62-6 

Mtirwara 

168-7 

163-4 

15-3 

277-8 

30-8 

247-0 

130-2 

63-0 

81-6 

43-8 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Migration between Natural Divisions (uctwil figures) compared with 1901. 





Ndubkb encmebated 

IN Natceal Division. 

Katural Uivision in wkich born. 


Ajnicr-Mcrwara. 

Eastern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division.- 

Western 

Division. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

Ajmer-Herwara 



/19II. 

"\1901. 

404.817 

383,036 

17,226 

12,894 

6,995 

3,976 

3,322 

1,716 

Edfltm Dineicm ... 


f 19JJ. 
”\l00/. 

SS,J^30 

34,003 

5.527,020 

5,399,849 

1 

JS,5C8 

0,393 

40.665 

25,774 

Southern Division ... 



1 191 1. 
- \ 1901. 

• 13.032 

11,545 

22,331 

17,771 

1,316,085 

1,450,048 

6^28 

3,306 

TTcJftm ... 



J 1911. 
-\mi. 

2I.4S3 

S4.S39 

32 000 
27,823 

n.448 

13,896 

2,752,389 

2,540,935 


Norz—The Tabic .iclnacs H.’! Rajpatana BDBpcci6«l ” in 1911 and 10 in 1901 enumerated in Rajpntana, and 18 in 
1911 and CSS in 1901 ennmerated in Ajmer-Morwara 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Migration between the Province and other 'parts of India. 

(1) RAJPUTANA. 



Immiqkants to Rajpdtana. 

Emigbants from Rajpdt.ana. 

EXCESS OR DEFIGIBSUX 
OF IMMIGRATION OVER. 
EMIGRATION. 

Province etc. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 


1911. 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


7 


S 

a 

GRAND TOTAL 

302,489 

237,668 

-f64,821 

855>625 

915,403 

_ 

59,778 



558,136 

-677,735 

(I) Total British territory ... 

170,401 

160,847 

-f 9,554 

598,829 

612,294 

- 

13,465 

- 

428.428 

-451,447 

Total Native States 

131,918 

72,772 

-P 59. 146 

256,796 

287,930 


31,134 


124,878 

-,215,158 

French Settlements 

2 

6 

— 4 




-p 

2 

-P 0 

Portuguese Settlements... 

168 

93 

+ 75 





-p 

168 

-P 93 

Estimated 6gurea for Chhabra, 
Pirawa, Sironj Parganaa of 
Tonk in 1901, details hy Pro. 










vinoes for which are not 











available 

... 

3,950 


••• 

15,179 

— 

15,179 



— 11,229 

<H) British Provinces (includ- 
ing Native States in Political 
relation with Local Govern- 











meats). Total 

200,911 

181,148 

-i-19.763 

689,086 

707,890 

— 

18,804 

-488,175 

-526,742 

Ajmer.Merwara 

27,543 

18,586 

-f- 8,957 

72,972 

70,945 


2,027 



— 52,359 

Andamana and Nieobara 

1 

— 1 

162 

109 

+ 

63 

_ 

162 

— 108 

Aasam Total 

10.5 

8 

-4- 97 

11.620 

9,336 

-P 

2,284 


11,616 

11 , 40 s 

— 9,328 

DUtricU 

102 

8 

•f 94 

11,505 

9,276 


2,229 


— 9J16S 

Stnttt 

S 

• *« 

+ 3 

115 

60 

-P 

55 


112 

— 00. 

Baluchistan Total 

210 

67 

+ 163 

850 

1,134 


284 


640 

— 1,077 

Diflrict) 

119 

57 

+ 62 

850 

1,134 


284 

— 

731 

— 1,077 

Stalta 

91 

r • 

+ 91 



-P 

91 

»if 

Behar and Oriaaa Total 

398 

* 


15,210 

» 


» 


14,812 

• 

Districts 

S98 

* 

* 

13,672 

• 


• 

_ 

13,274 

• 

States 

trr 

* 

« 

1,538 

* 


* 

— 

1,538 

* 

Bengal Total 

737 

884 

-f 251 

36.732 

40,57-2 

-P 

11,370 


35,995 

— 39,688 

VistricU 

730 

864 

-P 270 

35,744 

37,925 

-P 11J91 


35,008 

914 

— 37,061 

States ... 

1 

20 

— 19 

915 

2,594 

— 

141 

— . 

- 2,574 

Sikkim 

• •• 



73 

53 

-P 

20 

_ 

73 

— 53 

• Bombay Total (including Aden) 

14,558 

6,624 

9,019 

-P 6,539 

141,2.>il 

132,405 

-P 

8,846 



126,693 

— 123,386 

Jjhtricts 

5,216 

+ lr}OS 

118,189 

23,062 

110,655 

-P 

7,534 

_ 

111,565 

— 105.439 

Slates 

7,934 

8,803 

+ 4,131 

21,750 

-P 

1,312 


15,128 

1,748 

— 17,947 

Burma 

32 

•27 

-P 5 

1,780 

553 

-P 

1,227 


— 526 

Central Provinces and Berar ... 

936 

371 

■P 565 

55}86l 

55,776 

-P 

86 


54,925 


Coorg 

• •• 

t*. 


2 

15 


13 


2 

— 15 

Madras Total 

290 

179 

-P 111 

1,52T 

1,546 

1,4S7 


25 


1.231 

— 1,367 

Districts 

2S3 

177 

+ 106 

i,m 

— 

3 


1,201 

— 1,510 

States 

7 

a 

-P 5 

37 

59 


22 

__ 

SO 

— 57 

Norih-Wcat Frontier Province 








Total 

507 

t 

+ 

1,492 

+ 


t 


933 

t 

Districts 

504 

f 

t 

1,492 

+ 


+ 


988 

t 

political Agencies 

s 

f 

t 


t 


+ 


3 

, t 

Punjab Total 

8.5,5'26 

77.403 

-P 8,630 

246,609 

268,761 

Jt97,fiS4 



20,660 



— 191,358 

Districts ... ... ... 

6S,665 

61.396 

-P 2,763 

182,187 

— 

14^05 


118,532 

— 136,488 

States 

21,871 

16,007 

-P 5,867 

G4,i22 

. 70,677 


Gf4^5 

_ 

42,651 

— 54,870 

Xlnited Provinces of Agra and 




Oudh Total 

70,064 

74,683 

— 4,-519 

103,024 

126,739 

_ 

23,715 


32,960 

— 5-2,156 

Districts 

69,464 

74, m 


102,929 

120,536 


23,607 

- 

33.465 

— 52,422 

StattH 

600 

469 

-P 131 

95 

203 


108 

-P 

505 

-P 266 

India un.apeoincd 

5 

30 

— 25 

... 

... 


... 

-P 

5 

-P 30 

(Ill) Political Agencies and 











States In Political relation 











with the Government of 











India. Total 

101,408 

62,471 

-P48,937 

166,539 

192,334 

-25.795 

— 

65,181 

—189,863 

Baroda State ... 

1,601 

325 

-P 1,276 

6,239 

4,139 

-P 

2.100 


4,638 

— .3,814 

Central India Agency 

99,329 

51,873 

-P47,45G 

144,401 

14,271 

173,336 


28,935 


45,072 

— 121,463 

Hyderabad State 

321 

131 

-P 190 

13,8.->8 

-P 

413 


■iyywl 

— 13,727 

Kashmir State ... 

90 

89 

-P 1 

250 

lug 

-P 

51 


160 

— no 

Mysore Stale ... ^ ... 

67 

63 

-P 14 

1,378 

80-2 

-P 

676 


1,311 j 
1 

— 749 


* Included in Bengal Figures, 
t Included in Punjab Figure!. 
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CHAFER in . — BIRTH PLACE. 

Sdbsidiart Tabij: Y. — Migration between the Province and other parts of India. 

(2) AJMER-MERWAEA. 


1?ROVi:?CE, rrc. 

ImMIGRA>’TS to AJilKR-MERTVAnA 

EsilGEASTS FROM 
Ajsiee-Mekwara. 

MMiMlild 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 • 

9 

GRAND TOTAL 

95,112 

93,113 

-t- 1,999 


25,293 

-P 58.817 

+11,002 

+67,820 

(1) Total British territory... 

18,175 

\ 



6,180 

-P 27,593 

—14,5981 





\ 92,921 

-f 1,945 





+67,628 

Total Native States 

76,691 

1 


151,337 

20,113 

+ 31,224 

+ 25,3541 



French Settlements 


192 

4- M 

i 



+ 3 \ 



I’orluguese Settlements... ■ ... 

243/ 



1 



+ 243 / 



(li) British Provinces ( in- 










eluding Native States in 










Political relation with 










Local Governments) 










Total 

19,278 

20,367 

— 1,089 

44,400 

16,277 

-P 39,123 

-25,122 

+ 15,090 

^Vndamans and Nicobars 




12 

25 

— 13 

— 12 


25 

Assam .' 

6 

18 

— 12 

46 

194 

— 14S 

— 40 

.... 

176 

Balnchistan 

23 

13 

-f- 10 

207 

168 

-P 39 

— 184 

— 

155 

Debar and Orissa Total 

112 


« 

143 

* 

♦ 

— 31 


«■ 

Dttiricls 

112 

« 


141 



— 29 


* 

Btata 


• 

« 

n 

. * ■ 


2 


♦ 

Bengal Total 

289 

395 

-(- 6 

655 

464 

-P 334 

— 866 



69 

jjiflriclB 

289 

t 

+ 

650 

4i2 

+ S49 

— 861 


\ 

Slates 


t 

t 

■■s 

22 

— 17 

— 3 


t- ' 

Sikkim 




2 


■P 2 

— 2 



Bombay Total 

1,917 

1,750 

+ 167 

•36,368 

406 

-P 35,902 

—34,451 

+ 

1,284 

Districts 

1,570 

+ 

+ 

24,970 

401 

-P 24,575 

—23,406 


+ 

Stales 

347 

+ 

t 

11,392 

65 

-P 11,327 

—11,045 


+ 

Burma 

21 

10 

+ 11 

199 

33 

-P 160 

— 178' 

_ 

23 

Central Provinces and Berar ... 

341 

462 

— 121 

2,G7S 

740 

-P 1,933 

— 2,332 

_ 

278 

Coorg 




1 


-P 1 

— 1 



Madras Total 

224 

157 

-P 67 

120 

35 

-P 85 

+ 104,, 

+ 

12-2 

Diefrtcis 

218 

t 

t 

120 

35 

-P 85 

+ 93 


+ 

Stales 

0 

t 

t 




+ G . 


t 

North "West Frontier Province 










Total 

106 

+ 


16 

* 

X 

+ 90 


1 

Dietricfe 

105 

5 


10 


X 

+ 89 



Political Agendts 

1 


+ 




+ . i 


it- 

Ihinjiib Total 

4,111 

3,651 

+ 56G 

1,543 

754 

^ 801 ) 

+ 2,568 

+ 

2,897 

jJhiricls ... ,,, ,,, 

3,496 

t 

t 

1,317 

754 

-p 579 

+ 2,179 


■t 

States 

CI5 

t 

t 

226 


■P . . 

+ ,. 389 


+ 

U. P. of Agra and Oudh Total... 

12,110 

12,969 

— 854 

2,417 

2,398 

-p ■ ■ 19 

+ 9,698 

*1* 

10,571 

JDiflriclt 

11,931 

+ 

t 

2,415 

2,338 

-P 27 

+ , 9,566 


X 

States 

134 

+ 

t 


10 

— 8 

+ 182 


t 

India un-apccified 

13 

942 

929 




+ , IS 

+ 

942 

(ill) Political Agrencles, and 










States in political rela- 










tlon 'With the Govern- 










mentor India. Total ... 

76,688 

72,654 

+ 3,034 

39,710 

20,016 

-P 19,694 

+35,878 

+62,638 

pKiroda 8tato 

22-1 


•P 224 

179 

60 

•P 119 

-f 45 


CD 

Central India Apcncy 

2,046 

1,588 

-P 458 

51226 

1,266 

-P 3,960 

— 3,1S0 

+ 


H 5 tlcrabad State 

247 


-P 247 

6,693 

83 

-p 6,615 

— Ci45l 


83 

Ktishniir State 

35 

21 

-P 14 

27 

10 

+ * 17 

+ * 8 


XX 

M^^ore State 

G4 

...... 

-p C4 

37 

11 

+ 2Gj 

+ 27 


XI 

Rajputana Agenej’ 

72,072 

70,945 

•P 2,027 

27,543 

18,586 

+ ' 8 , 957 ; 

+45,429 

+ 

52,359 


* Inclntlcd in Bengal fignee!!. 

+ .^’Iiaratc fignrea for DistricU end Slnlcs not available. 
i Inclndc.'! in rnnjab figures. 























CHAPTER IV, 


RBKgionm 


Part I. — Statistical. 

1. Data for Discussion.— The data on which the discussion in this 
Chapter is based will be found in the following Tables : — 

Imperial Table V, showing the distribution of the main religions in 

towns ; 

Imperial Table VI, giving figures for all religions for the Provinces, 

Natural Divisions, States and Districts ; 

Imperial Table JfF/Z— Territorial distribution of Christians by sect and 

race ; 

Provincial Table II, which contains the figures for each main religion 

for each administrative unit ; 

Chapter I, Subsidiary Table IV, showing the number per mille of each 

main religion who live in towns ; 
and, at the end of this chapter — 

■ Subsidiary Table 1, allowing the proportions and variations of each 

religion by Provinces ; 

Subsidiary Table II, containing the distribution by Natural Divisions, 

States and Districts, of the main religions ; 

Subsidiary Table III, showing by Provinces, Natural Divisions, States 

and Districts the distribution and variation of 
Christians ; 

Subsidiary Table IV, which gives the actual figures by race and sex for 

. each Christian sect and their variations ; 

Stibsidiary Table V, showing the distribution of the Christian races by 

sect, and the sects by I’aces ; 

Subsidiary Table VI, giving for each Natural Division the distribution of 

the main religions over (a) urban, {b) rural areas. 

2. Definition of Various Religions for Census Purposes.— For ordi- 
nary Census purposes there is no difficulty in distinguishing between Musal- 
mans, Christians, Parsis, J ews, and Buddhists, and the figures for these may bo 
accepted as accurate. . There is very little difficulty, too, now-a-days in obtain- 
ing a correct return of Arya and Brahmo Samajists. True, they may be reckoned 
in one way as mere sects of Hinduism, but the adherents of these religions are 
sufficiently keen on proving their growth by Census statistics to insist on their 
religion being recorded as such. The same may be asserted ivith almost equal 
certainty of the Sikh religion. But there is much greater difficulty when we 
come to Animists, Hindus, and Jains. The border line between Hinduism and 
Animism is a very thin one. The Census staff were instructed to enter in the 
religion column of the schedules whatever religion persons said they belonged to. 
If they could not say what their religion was the enumerators entered their 
caste name in the religion column. In the abstraction offices all those whose 
caste name was found in the religion column were classified as Animists. The 
eSects of these instructions will b^e discussed more fully later on in the article 
on Animists, suffice it to say now that the personal equation of the enumerator 
is felt more seriously, and there is probably greater inaccuracy hei’e than in any 
of the other religion statistics. As regards the Jains the enumerating staff 
were warned particularly not to enter Jains as Hindus, and to make doubly 
sure in the case of all Mahajans by asking them whether they were not 
Jains as well as Hindus. Mahajan Jains numbered 350,197 out of the total 
Jain population of 352,699. But spite of these instructions, though there is no 
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chance of a non-Jain having being been returned as a Jain, there is a chance of a 
Jain havincf been returned as a Hindu. This danger is perhaps less at the recent 
Census th^ at previous ones owing to the stricter injunctions on tlie subject, 
but even the uncertainty at former enumerations will have. Htiated to some 
extent the valuation figures. 

3. General Distribution of Population by Religion.— The figures on 
the margin show at a glance the actual distribution of each religioii in the two 
Provinces and the proportion it bears to 10,000 of the total population. 

It will be seen that in both Provinces Hindus are far the most numerous, 
forming more than ^ths of the population in Rajputana and nearly fths 

in A jmer-lM e r w a r a. 
Between them and the 
next largest religion— 
the Musalman — ^there 
is a very big drop. 
Then come the Ani- 
mists in Rajputana and 
the, Jains in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The fourth 
place in Rajputana is 
lieldby the Jains, and 
by the Christians in 
A j m e r - M e r w ar a. 
Next come the Sikhs 
in Rajputana and the 
Animists in Ajmer-Merwara. The Christians and Sikhs hold sixth place in 
Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively, followed by the Aryas in both 
Provinces. The order of the remaining, which are infinitesimal, are, Parsis, 
Brahmos, Jews, and Buddhists in Rajputana, and Parsis and Jews in Ajmer- 
Merwara, which contains neither Brahmos nor Buddhists. Hindus and Musal- 
mans together account for 92*5 per cent of the population in Rajputana and 
93’7 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. It will also be observed that proportionately 
Ajraer-j\Ierwara contains a far larger number of Musalraans than does Raj- 
putana, the percentages being IG'2 in the foi’mer compared with only 9'4 in the 
latter. This is due very greatly to the existence in Ajmer City of the Musal- 
man shrine and place of pilgrimage — the Dargah Khwaja Sahib. 

4. Variation in Provincial figures for Religions. — The figures below 
show at a glance the variations in each religion numbering more than 


Religion. 

Rfljputonu, 

Ajtncr.Sfcm'ara. 

Actual, 

Proportion to 
10.000 
population. 

Actual. 

Proportion to 
10,000 
population. 

Hindus 

8,752,045 

8,3U-2 

3SS,552 

7,749-4 

Musalmans 

385,825 

936-2 

81,035 

1,616-2 

Animists 

444,702 

422-3 

3,979 

79-4 

Jains 

332,337 

316-7 

20,302 

404-9 

SiUhs 

8,358 

8-5 

922 

18-4 

Christians 

4,256 

4-0 

5,432 

lOS-3 

Aryaa 

1,792 

1-7 

884 

17-6 

Parsis 

342 

-3 

262 

5-2 

Brahmo 

82 

-I 



Jew 

31 

•03 

27 

•6 

Ruddhist 

2 

•001 




Religion. 

Percentago of variation in 

Itajputana. 

AimcT*Mcrvrara. 

IPOl-ll. 

1591*11. 

IfiOMl. 

ISDMl. 

Religion. 

Population. 

Religion, 

Population. 

RcUgion, 

Population. 

Religion. 

Population. 

Hindus 

Musalmans ... ... 

Animists 

Jains ... 

Sikhs 

Clirislian* 

Aryna 

Parsis 

+ 0-7 
+ 5-1 
-1- 23-3 
— 3-4 
-4-335-3 
+ 49-8 
-flS3-5 
+ -9 

l-^0•5 

— 15-5 

— 2-0 

— 27-7 

— 20-8 
-f 702-7 
-fl2S-6 
-f383-0 
+ 43-7 

—10-1 

+ 2-1 
+ 12-5 

* 

+ 1-9 
-4-249-2 
-4- 4C-3 
-^141•6 
-4- 59-8 
*Nono in 

+5*1 

1891 & 190 

— 11-1 

-4- 9-1 
* 

— 24-0 
-4-33-2-9 
-4-102-5 

— 23-6 
-4- 32-3 



TOO, compared with the variation in the total population, between 1901 and 
1911 and 1891-1911. These figures clearly show that proportionately the 
smaller religions are growing faster than the larger ones and the Sikh religion 
has increased most rapidly of all in either Province during the decade. The 
Sikh increase, however, is fortuitous and in no way due to a real spread of the 
religion. In Rajputana it is explained by a large influx of Sikhs into Bikaner, 
attracted there ns cultivators by the prospect of the extension of tlie Sutlej canal 
into the Stat^ and in Ajmer-Merwara by the presence of a Sikh Regiment at 
asirabad. The Arya Sama) increase of 183‘5 per cent in Rajputana and 
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141 "5 per cent in Ajiner-Merwara is genuine and striking. But the actuals are 
still very small (1,792 in Eajputana and 884 in Ajmer- Merwara). -^Jirlstians 
sh ow a_y ery steady increase.and now number 4,256 in Eajputana and 5,432, jn 
Ajmer-Merwara. The fluctuations in Animists are somewhat unreliable for 
Bie reach's noted in paragraph 2 supi'cc, but they correspond very closely to 
the fluctuation in the population nf the chief Animist tribes. The increase in 
Hindiis in Eajputana is much the same as the increase in population and that 
among Musahnans slightly below the general increase. The proportion of 
increase among Musahnans in Ajmer-Merwara is more than double the variation 
in the total population, while that among Hindus is less than half of the general 
variation. Jains show the smallest proportional increase in both Provinces 
and have declined by 3-4 per cent in Eajputana, and it is the only religion which 
shows an actual decrease in the Provinces. Parsis have increased by 59'8 
per cent in Ajmer-Merwara and ‘9 per cent in Eajputana. The remaining 
religions are too small to be noticed here. 

Comparing the variation figures of the various religions with the variation 
in population, it is interesting to note how, as x'emarked above, the great non- 
proselytizing religion of Hinduism varies very closely with the variation in 
population. In Eajputana the variation in the last 20 years has been — 15’6 
compared with a population variation of — 15T. In Ajmer-Merwara, where 
the Hindus are in a smaller proportion, the degrees of variation are not so close, 
being — IIT per cent compared with — 7’6. Of the other large non-proselytiz- 
ing religions the variation in Animists and Jains bears little relation to that of 
the total population. But the Animist variation corresponds very closely to 
that among the main tribes who are classified as such. The variation in Jains 
is too much deranged by the uncertainty of classification to work out any 
conclusions. Of the proselytizing religions the Musahnans have varied since 
1891 most closely with the population valuation in both Provinces. 

Apart from the special case of the Jains, the religions whose decline has 
been more rapid than the decrease in the population in the last 20 years are, 
besides being non-proselytizing, essentially rural ones who would naturally suflTer 
more by famines than those whose followers congregate more in towns. A 
reference to Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I will support this remark. Further 
criticisms on the variations will be found in the paragraphs below, which deal 
with the individual religions. 

5. Distribution of Religions among States and Districts.— From 
Subsidiary Table II it will be seen that in every -State and District, except the 
three great Bhil States of Banswara, Dungarpur, and Kushalgarh, where 
Animism out-numbers it, Hinduism is the preponderating religion even in the 
Muhammadan State of Tonic. In every State the proportion per 10,000 of 
the population runs to four figures, and varies from 1,678'7 in Kushalgarh and 
3,G46’7 in Banswara to 9,222-8 in Dholpmr and 9,413-5 in Karauli. No other 
religion’s proportion per 10,000 touches four figures, except Animism in five 
Bhil States in the Southern Division, and Muhammadanism in five States and 
the tivo British Districts. Proportionately, Islamisin’s greatest strong-hold is 
Alwar, where its followers number 2,515-5 per 10,000. Next in order come 
Jaisalmer (2,502-4), and Bharatpiu- (1,833-4). The Muhammadan State of 
Tonk comes fourth with 1,333-6 and then Bikaner (1,311-4). In actual numbers 
Alwar (199,149) is likewise its strongest supporter. Next come Jaipur (195,760), 
Marwar (165,545) and Bharatpur (102,449). Spite of the large Muhammadan 
population in Ajmer city the proportion of Musahnans in Merwara (1,699-8) is 
higher than in Ajmer (1,589-6). The proportion pf Jains per 10,000 varies 
from 26-9 in Karauli to 898-2 in Sirohi, but their actual numbers, of course, are 
greatest in Marwar, the home of the Marwari. Betiveen this figure (131,990) 
and the next (66,704) in Mewar there is a big drop. The majority of Animists 
are found in Mewar, Banswara, Dungarpur, jMarwar, Partabgarh, Kushalgarh, 
Tonk, Bundi, Sirohi, and Jaisalmer (to name them in the order of actual 
numerical strength). No other State or District numbers more than 4,000 of 
them. The remaining religions are too small to make it worth while to 
discuss their distribution. 

6. Animists. — As remarked ’in para. 2 supra, it is difficult to say exactly 
where Animism ends and Hinduism begins, and, as a result, the variations in 
this religion depend more than any other upon the instructions issued to tlie 
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enumeratiniy staff and the spirit in which the latter carried them out. !M^ost of 
the States Tn which any marked variation is noticeable this time have explained 
it as due to this reason, persons who were classified as Hindus in 1901 having 
been returned as Animists this time and vice versa. Animism has been defined 
by Sir Herbert Eisley to be “the belief which traces everjdihing in the world, 
from the greater natural phenomena to the various diseases and misfortunes 
which afflict mankind, to the action of numberless undefined forces, beings, or 
spirits, among whom, on the theory which gives rise to the name, the souls of 
departed chiefs and ancestors are supposed to occupy a prominent place.” To 
this definition, perhaps, might be added, as one of the great features of Animism, 
the actual worship of natural objects, such as trees and stones, etc. But 
Animism passes easily into the more degraded forms of Hinduism in vogue 
among the lower and less educated classes, and among those of the four largest 
Auiraist tribes, namely the Bauris, Bhils, Minas and Grassias, who have lived 
among or nearer the ordinaiy Hindu, a curious blend of the two religions will 
he found, and it is these who have been returned— and possibly correctly so— as 
Hindus rather than Animists. I myself, when going through the country Avith 
IBhils, have observed them doing obeisance at the ordinary Hindu images as they 
pass them on the wayside, and then from time to time stopping before a tree or- 
rock, on which was no visible sign of any sort of an idol, image, painting, etc., 
and salaaming and muttering prayers in front of it. Both in 190 1 and the recent 
Census the figures for Animists in the various Tables represent, practically speak- 
ing, all those who Avere not able to tell the enumerators Avhat their religion Avas, 
Avhose caste name, therefore, AA’as entered in the religion column in the schedules ; 
Avith this exception that in 1901 in the written instructions to enumerators the 
orders AA’ere confined to the forest tribes. Accepting these figures as correct, the 
actual number of Animists in 1911 appears as 444,702 in Kajputana, and 3,979 
in Ajmer-Merwara, compared Avith 360,543 and nil respectively in 1901. This 
is, in fact, the first Census at which any Animists have eA^er been recorded in 
Ajmer-Merwara, spite of there being practically as many Bhils at previous enu- 
merations as there are now. Their proportion to 10,000 of the population in 
Kajputana is 422'3, Avhich is not so high as that in Assam, Behar and Orissa, 
Burma, Central Provinces, Coorg or Central India. The variation in Kajputana 
amounts to -f 23 ’3 per cent. This corresponds A'eiy closely to the A'ari'ation of 
-f-22'9 found in all the Bauris, Bhils, Grassias and Minas combined. If, on the 
other hand, we confine the term Animist to those returned among these four 
tribes and exclude all other caste entries found in the religion column, which are 
obAnously enumeration errors, the total number of Animists in 1911 would be 
reduced to 437,4 15 and in 1901 to 358,869, or a variation of -j- 21-9 per cent, and 
this would reduce their proportion per 10,000 of the population from 422-3 to 
41 5-4 in Kajputana. Even so, this propoi-tiou is higher than any religion except 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism. EA-ery State, except Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
Dholpur and LaAva returned some ; but the fiA-e Bhil States of BansAvara, Dun- 
garpur, Kushalgarh, MeAvar, and Partabgarh account for 82-6 per cent of the 
total returned in Kajputana, and there are 1,853 of them to eA^ery 10,000 of the 
population in the Southern Division, AA'hich is a much higher proportion than 
that borne by any religion in the Division except Hindus. Their greatest in- 
creases are in Jaisalmer, Dungarpur, Pai-tabgarh, and Kushalgarh, and they are 
explained as due to the retAivn of those Avho had emigrated during the famine 
of the previous decade. The marked decrease in Kotah and Sirohi, on the other 
luind, is due entirely to the idiosyncrasies of the enumerators, many persons avJio 
Avere returned as Animists in 1901 being entered as Hindus this time. 


7. Arya Samajists. — The study of Arya Samajism is of especial interest 
in these ProA-inces, as it Avas in Ajmer tliat its founder, Dayanand SarasAvati 

died in 1883, Avhere he bad 
started the religion in 1881. 
There is in Ajmer an orplian- 
agc called the Dayanand Or- 
phanage, founded in his memo- 
ry in 1895. Yet the religion 

+ 1 , • r> • . , . bas a A-eryfcAv followers at pre- 

sent, only 1,< 9-2 in Rryputana, and 884 in Ajmer-Merwara. But their numbers 
have steadily risen m K.ajputann since 1891, as the figures on the margin shoAv^ 
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Every State except Bundi, Jaisalmer, and Kushalgarli return some. The 
majority of them are found in urban areas and (to name them in order of strength) 
in Marwar, Jaipur, Bharatpur. Shahpura, Kotah, Bikaner. None of the 
other States contain 100. In Ajmer-Merwara they have like^yise risen since 
1901, but have not yet regained their position of 1891. It is, however, noted 
in the 1901 Ajmer-Merwara Census Report that the figures of J891 appear 
undoubtedly exaggerated. 

There seems to be no sign of the Arya Saraajists being reabsorbed into the 
ranks of ordinarj’’ Hinduism. In some States the attitude of the orthodox 
Hindus towards them is not friendly, and they look upon them as a rival creed. 
In most places they devote themselves to educational and social as well as to 
religious reform, but they deny that the movement has any political object. 
How far their ranks will continue to grow at the expense of orthodox Hinduism 
it is very difficult to say. But it is possible that the gradually-growing laxity 
in caste restrictions among ordinary Hindus may tend to keep among 
their ranks those who might otherwise join the Arya Saraajists. As the great 
feature in the latter’s creed, however, is the discarding of all idol-worship it 
must .still, spite of relaxation of Hindu caste restrictions, attract those who 
desire to abandon this feature of the Hindu religion. 

8. Christians. — Christians shoAV the third largest proportional increase of 
any religion in Eajputana. They have grown from 2,841 to 4,256 or as much 

as 49‘8 per cent. This increase is moi’e rapid than in 

(a) JRajj)utana. anj^' province except Assanj, the Central Provinces, 

the Punjab, and the United Provinces. There has 
been a steady increase of 4:3‘9, 52‘6, and 49'S per cent in each of the decades 
since 1881, and the net increase since 1881 is 228’9 percent. Thejr still, how- 
ever, form only -04 per cent of the total population. This is lower than the 
percentage in any other Province, and their actual numbers are smaller than in 
any Province except Coorg. Rajputana’s position in this respect is no better 
if Europeans and Anglo-Indians be excluded, for the proportion of '02 per cent 
which Indian Christians bear to the total population is smaller than in any 
Province. In no State do Christians number more than 1,000 except in Jaipur 
(1,326). Sirohi comes next with 804, due to a large proportion of Europeans 
and Eurasians at Mount Abu and Abu Road ; and then Bbaratpur (566), Kotah 
(507) and Marwar (440). The proportional increase in all these has been high, 
ranging from 28'8 per cent in Sirohi to the very high figure of 454-9 per cent 
in Bbaratpur, and is out of all proportion to the much smaller increases in the 
total populations of the States. Jaipur, Kotah, and Bbaratpur figured among 
the highest increases in 1901 also. The only States in which no Christians at 
all are found are Banswara, Bundi, Jaisalmer, Kushalgarh, Partabgarh, and the 
Lawa Thakurate. There are Mission Stations in Alwar (United Free Church 
of Scotland), Bbaratpur (Church Missionary Society), Jaipur (United Free 
Chui'ch of Scotland, and Methodist Episcopal Mission), Jhalawar (Roman 
Catholic), Kotah (United Free Church of Scotland), Marwar (United Free 
Church of Scotland), and Mewar (United Free Church of Scotland, and Church 
Missionary Society). Out of these, as noted above, Bbaratpur, Jaipur, Kotah, 
and Marwar. return a considerable actual number and a large proportional in- 
crease, and these are the immediate results, no doubt, of the efforts of the 
missionaries. Jhalawar shows a proportional increase of 160-0 per cent, but 
the numbers are very small, only 26, of whom"' 24 are Roman Catholics., Alwar 
and Mewar, on the other hand, show decreases of 44-6 and 2-5 per cent. Their 
actual numbers are only 92 and 237 i-espectively. 

In Ajmer-Merwara Christians show the fourth largest increase. The 

growth since 1881, though not so rapid as that in 

fl/J Ajmer-J/erimra. Rajputana (228 '9 per cent) is as much as 144-1 per 

cent. In the recent decade it amounts to 4 6 '3 per cent 
and surpasses any previous variation. Owing to the presence of the cantonment 
at Nasirabad and the large railway population in Ajmer, the actual numbers 
exceed those in Rajputana, being 5,432 compared with 4,256. Indian Christians 
totalled 2,967 compared with 2,548 in Rajputana, and most of them are in the 
Ajmer district. In both districts there are branches of the United Free Church 
of Scotland Missi on, aMTiTAjiner there a"re"MsoAvofIdhg''fhe'Methoc[ist Epis; 
cOpaliah (whose efibfts extend'dlso toAIerwaTra) and "Romah Catholic Missions. 
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Compared witli other Provinces, Ajmer-JMerwara has a larger proportion 
of Christians than any except Burma, Coorg, and Madras. The actual 
numbers, however, are smaller than in any except Baluchistan and Coorg. Its 
proportion of Indian Christians stands fairly high, being larger than that in 
Baluchistan, Bengal, Central Provinces, Central India, and the Nortli-West 
Frontier and United Pro\dnces. 
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races 

1,179 

21-7 

1,755 

7.7'9 

Anglo-Indians 

629 

5-2 

710 

lOS-2 

Indians ... 

2,548 

86-3 

2,967 

25-6 


In Bajputana the increase among Indian Christians has been far more 
rapid than among others, as the figures on the margin show. In Ajraer- 

Merwara the reverse is the case. It was noted in 
(c) Varidtio-ii and its much of the inci-ease in 1891-1901 

among Indian Christians was due to the opening of 
refuges for orphans and destitute persons in the tei’rible famine_ofj.8^9-1900. It 

“ ' seems possible' tliat 

the effect of this 
apparently plausible 
explanation is some- 
what exaggerated, 
though it is probab- 
ly truer of Ajmer- 
Merwara than Baj- 
putana. Missionaries 
were careful not 
to record as Christians those orphans and refugees who had not been baptised, 
and the increase in Bajputana in the previous decade of 1881-91 had been as 
great as 43 '9, though not as high as that in the famine decade which followed 
(^52‘6 per cent). But the recent increase of 49-8 per cent is not much smaller 
than this latter figure. It must, however, he remembered that the effects of 
this alleged cause would be felt also in the recent decade, owing to baptisms 
among those who had been rescued but not baptized before 1901. Some of the 
growth in numbers is, of course, due to a natural increase. Nevertheless, the 
Tow increase of 30-2 per cent in Bajputana among Indian Cluristian children 
under 15 years of age, compared with the increase among the total Indian Chris- 
tian population of 86’3 per cent, and the decrease in Ajmer-Merwarn. of •! per 
cent compared with an increase of 25'6 per cent, point unmistakably, even 
after allowing for the disproportionately large increase among children in the 
previous decade owing to the swelling of their ranks by famine orphans, to a 
very distinct spread of Christianity through conversions. It is necessary to 
add here that the real figures for Indian Chri.stians are probably larger than 
those in the Tables, as in more than one ejuarter a deliberate attempt is said to 
have been made on the part of Hindus and Muhammadans to prevent Christian 
converts being returned as Christians in the schedules. 

In the last thirty years Christians have more than trebled their numbers 
in Bajputana, and it may be of interest to note that, if this rate of progress 
were to continue, the number of Christians in the Province would equal the 
1891 total population — whicli is the highest figure attained so far — in about 
220 years. Much the same may be said of Ajmer-Merwara, where Christians 
have more than doubled themselves in the last thirty years. 

Gi'eat trouble was taken to ensure a correct return of the Christian sects, 
and in the end only 7 persons out of 9,688 had to be classified under “ Sect not 

returned." Clergymen and missionaries helped mucli 
(d) Sects. in this work by giving their converts slips of paper 

with the sect written thereon, 'which were given to 
the enumerators. In the two Provinces combined the most numerous sect is 
the Presbyterian, which numbers 2,951. In Pre-sbyterian {vide Jiage 290 of 
wlume of Tables) are included American Presbyterian, Calvinist, ^Canadian 
Presbyterian, Church of Scotland. Free Church of Scotland, Irish Presbyterian, 
Kefonned Church, United Free CJiurch, and United Presbyterian. Of those 
United Fr^ Church returned the majority. Next to Presbyterians come 
r' ' ' ■ " - - ‘ eg (2,030), and then 

except Baptists (51), 

, . ' unsectarian or unspecified Protestants.” 2,710 

I ^ -.951 Pre.sbyterians are Indian Christians, among whom this sect is 
much the most popular and far ahead of the Methodists (1,441) and Boman 
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Catholics (877). The Anglican Communion only embraces 309 Indians. Among 
Anglo-Indians (formerly called Eurasians) and Europeans the Anglican 
Communion claims the largest number (606 and 1,960), followed by the Boman 
Catholics (561 and 598). 

Among the four most numerous sects the proportional increase is as noted 
on the margin. 

The United Free Church of 
Scotland, which includes most of 
the Presbyterians has, as noted above 
in para 8 (a), much the largest number 
of mission centres in Bajputana, and 
yet, curiously enough, Presbyterians 
who have increased by 122‘5 per 
cent since 1901 are outnumbered by 
Anglicans in Bajputana itself. Their 
numerical superiority in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara gives them the first place in the two Provinces combined. 

9. Hindus. — Hinduism, used in the narrower sense of the term as includ- 
ing only Hindu Brahmanics and excluding Jains, Sikhs, Buddhists, and Arya 
and Brahmo Samajists, embraces 8,752,045 persons in Bajputana and 388,552 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The increase in either Province has been 6*7 per cent and 
2T per cent, which is slightly lower in Bajputana, and considerably so in 
Ajmer-Merwara, than the increase in the total population of 6'9 and 5’1 per 
cent respectively. It is possible their numbers are slightly swelled by the 
inclusion of those who ought to have been i-eturned as Jains or Animists. If 
we include in its ranks, as some would do, the other five Indo-Aiyan branches 
of religion, their number would amount to 9,095,276 and 410,660 in Bajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara, or 86‘4 per cent and 8 T9 per cent respectively of the 
population. 

As already remarked in paragraph 3 su^ra, Hindus (Brahmanic) form the 
vast bulk of the population in both Provinces. In every State and District they 
are in a large majority, except in the Bhil States of Banswara, Dungarpur, and 
Kushalgarh. In their proportion to the population the}’’ show a decline in Ajmer, 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, Blushalgarh, Morwara, 
Partabgarh, Shahpiu’a, Tonk, and compared with 1881 they do so in all except 

Dholpur, Karauli, 
Kishangarh, Jaisal- 
mer and ]\Iarwar. 
It is a noticeable 
fact that ever since 
1881 their propor- 
tion to the total 
population in both 
Provinces has gra- 
duall}’ decreased, 

and even if we include the other Indo-Aryan religions the proportion still .shows 
a steady decline, as the figures on the margin show. 

10. Jains. — It will ah’eady have been gathered from the remarks in para. 2 
above that the variations in the. J ain figm-es are more likely to be ■\dtiated by 
errors in enumeration than any others except perhaps Animists. For instance, 
though the Mahajan castes, who include 330,207 out of the total of 332,397 
Jains in Bajputana and 19,990 out of 20,302 in Ajmer-Merwara, have increas- 
ed by 1'2 per cent in Bajputana, and decreased by 6’9 per cent in Ajraer-i\Ier- 
wara, the variation in Jains in each Province is in the inverse ratio. Buo as 
verj’’ special care was taken this time to have all J ains retui-ned as such, and as 
spite of this they show a very considerable decrease compared with other reli- 
gions in Bajputana, only one inference can be drawn from the figures, namely 
that it is really the most rapidly- declining religion. Bemembering, too, that the 
probabilities are that more Jains were classified as Hindus at pre^^ous Censuses 
than at the present one, we are faced with the conclusion that the decline is 
even greater than the figures on the margin of paragraph 4 would 
iihow. 
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The States in which the percentage of decline in the recent decade is most 
marked are Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Jaipur, JhalaAvar, Karauli, and 
Kishangarh. In Alwar, Bharatpur, and Kishangarli, the decrease is put down 
to plague. The Jain figures are said to be more influenced by plague statistics 
than other religions, partly because being generally well-to-do traders Jains can 
afford to emigrate when plague breaks out, and partly because the majority of 
them happen to have been living in the parts of the States where plague was 
most severe. Jhalawar explains the decrease as due to the partition of the 

States when Kotah and Jhalawar were 
re-formed, which injuriously affected the 
towns of Chhaoni Jhalrapatan and Batan 
in which most Jains lived. Dholpur reports 
the removal of prominent traders. Besides 
Marwar the States witb the largest Jain 
populations are (to name them in their 
numerical order) Mewai’, Jaipur, Bikaner, 
and Sirohi. The variation in each of them 
is as noted on the margin. The explanation 
offered by Marwar for the decrease of 3-9 per cent is an interesting one to the 
efiect that the 1901 figures were swollen by the return of a large number of 
Marwaris to their home from Bombay and elsewhere when plague was virulent 
there, and also by a large number of Marwari marriages which took place 
about that time. When one looks, however, to the figures for the Mahajan 
caste in Marwar one finds no proof of any return of them in large numbers 
before 1901, as alleged, for their decrease in 1891-1901 was practically the same 
as the decrease in the State population. On the other hand the variation in 
Jains was very much less ( — 17‘8 compai-ed with — 23’4 per cent) than that in 
either the total population or the Mahajan castes. This points to the probahility 
of many Jains in 1891 having been included as Hindus. But the State Census 
Superintendent also remarks that, with the improvement of railw'ays and other 
means of communication in Rajputana, there is a marked tendency for the Mar- 
wavi trader, who is nearly ahvays a Jain, to emigrate more. This explanation 
finds more support in the figures, for while the State population has increased 
by G’3 per cent, the total Mahajans have decreased by '6 per cent. The diflbr- 
ence between this decrease of -G per cent and that of 3-93 in the total Jain 
population, or 4 20 per cent in the Jain Mahajans, can only be explained either 
b}’ many Jains having been returned as Hindus this time or by a real decline 
in the religion ; for it is difficult to imagine it is due to Jain Mahajans being 
more inclined to emigrate than Hindu Mahajans. The only explanation offered 
of the great decrease of 13-94 per cent in Jaipur (where the variation in total 
population has been only — -8 percent) is their failure to retiu-n themselves as 
Jains instead of Hindus. But as the Mahajan castes varied bj'^— 13-8 per cent 
in the decade it seems more probable that the real explanation in the Jain 
decrease lies in the decline in these castes. Probably here, too, plague is 
responsible for much of it. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the religion shows an increase of 1-9 per cent, and is 
the third strongest religion in the Province, due greatly to the large number of 
Mahajans in Ajmer city and Beawar town. 

No attempt was made to record the followers of the three sects, Digambara, 
Dhundia, and Swetambara, in the Provinces as a whole, though a few individual 
States did so for their own pui-poses. 

11. Musalmans. — Muhammadanism, which is the second strongest religion 
in both Province.?, is .still some long way off its great rival of Hinduism. In 
Rajputana Hindus are nearly nine times the Musalmans and in Ajmer-Merwara 
more than four times. Their rate of increase in Rajputana (y-l per cent) is less 
than that of any of the six inain religions except Jainism. But spread over the 
last 30 years they have grown by M'-l per cent, compared with a drop of 1*0 per 
cent innong Hindus and a net incren.se in the population of only 2-4 per cent. 
In Ajmer-^renvava their increase i.s the greatest of the three large religions of 
Jliiiduisin. and Jainism, and since 1881 the growth is as 
much ns 40-2 per cent, compared with 3-3 per cent among Hindu.?, and 8-8 percent 
among the total population. Tlie establishment of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- 
vaj vork.s at Ajmer sub.scquent to 1S81, which attracted a comsiderable number 
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of up-country Muhammadans, has much to do with this increase. But their 
general increase throughout both Provinces is explained by some as being due, 
apart from proselytism, to them suffering less from famine (being a town-loving 
people), to less neglect of female children, to a later marriage age, and to widow 
re-marriage. 

Their propoi’tion to the total population of the State or District has decreased 
in Bundi, Dholpur, Dungarpm*, Jaisalraer, Jhalawar, Karauli, Kishangarh, 
Kushalgarh, Lawa, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shahpura, Sirohi, Tonk ; but compared 
with 1881 their proportion has increased in all except Banswara, Dholpur, 
Jaisalmer, Karauli, Marwar and Shahpura. * 

- A few States recorded the figures for the three sects of Muhammadanism, 
but no attempt was made to do so for the Provinces as a whole. 

1 2. Sikhs. — The marked increase in the numbers of Sikhs in both Provinces 
has been explained in para-. 4, supra. They number 8,958 in Rajputana, and 
922 in Ajmer-Merwara, in which Province most of them are accounted for by the 
presence of a Sikh Regiment at Nasirabad and some Sikh Cavalry at Deoli. 
Excluding Bikaner their numbers in the rest of Rajputana only amount to 744. 
6,560 of the total of 9,880 in tlie combined Provinces are Jats, but at least 20 
other castes returned some among them. The religion seems to enjoy some 
popularity with the Bhangi caste, 1,021 of whom returned themselves as Sikhs. 

13. Parsis. — 342 Parsis were returned in Rajputana and 262 in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Though there is a small sprinkling in nearly every State the 
majority (154) are in Sirohi, most of whom live in Mount Abu. Their numbers 
have increased by '9 per cent in Rajputana and 59-8 per cent in Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

14. Bralimo Samajists, Jews and Buddhists. — There are no Brahmos 

in Ajmer-Merwara and only 82 in Rajputana. There appears to be a strong 
colony of them in Tonk, which accounts for 59 out of the 82. Jetos number 31 
in Rajputana and 27 in Ajmer-Merwara. 24 out of the 31 were returned in 
Sirohi. They were probably tourists either at Mount Abu or enumerated in 
the train. Only one was returned in the State in 1901. numbered 2 

in Rajputana. There were none in Ajmer-Merwara. 


Part II. — Descriptive. 

15. General- — Any lengthy metaphysical or theological disquisition on the 
various religions seems out of place in a Census report, the main function of which 
is to chronicle and analyse the variation thereof ; and no attempt will be made 
hei’e to do more than draw attention to a few points of interest wliich have 
come to notice through enquiries made during the Census operations. A few 
of such have already been noted in Part I of this Chapter in the paragraphs on 
Animists and Arya Samajists. Those who desire fuller information on the 
various religions of India will find many interesting notes thereon in Chapter III 
of Captain Bannerman’s Report of the Rajputana Census of 1901. 

16. Hinduism. — Early in the Census operations an attempt was made, at 
the suggestion of the Census Commissioner, to formulate some practical and 
workable definition of what is meant by a Hindu. The enquiries aroused a good 

deal of interest and in some quarters consternation, 
(a) Attempts at a defini- Many Hindus feared some arriere pensee in Govern- 
tion of “ Hindu." ment's mind, and imagined it to be a political attempt 
to belittle the numerical importance of the Hindu 
nation, by reducing its numbers in the Census returns, through eliminating many 
of those who at previous enumerations had been counted as Hindus. As a 
matter of fact, of course, the enquiiy was purely an academic one, tlie object 
of which was to get some idea of what were the main features distinguishing 
the religion of those always classified as Hindus in the Census schedules from that 
of the J ains, Sikhs, Animists, Buddhists and Arya and Brahmo Samajists. The 
replies elicited on the subject evinced an extraordinary divergence of opinion, 
even among Hindus themselves. Many were valueless owing to the failure to 
realize that the enquirj' was as to the meaning of Hindus in the religious and 
not the racial or national sense. Others were obviously biassed by the fear, 
referred to above, that there was some political motive at the bottom of the 
enquiry. Thus it was said by some that the term Hindu covered every native 
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of Indin, and they would include in it even Pai-sis ! Others considered the term 
synonymous with Aryan. But many Aryans in origin are now Muhainmedans 
or Christians, and on the other hand the term in this sense would exclude Bhils, 
and also several other non- Aryan races most of whose members, as a matter of 
fact, are included in the Census figures for Hindus. Some would consider the 
conformity to the Hindu caste rules to be the test ; others the acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the Brahmans, and veneration of the cow ; others a combi- 
nation of all three. These facts are mentioned to illustrate the impossibility of 
arriving at any definition of what exactly constitutes the essence of a Hindu’s 
religious belief, which distinguishes it from other religions. That there must be 
something is admitted by most people, for very few are prepared to hold that all 
Hindus are Jains, or Sikhs, or Ammists, or Arya Sainajists, though they may 
maintain the reverse of this proposition. It, therefore, practically comes to this, 
that in the Census statistics Hindus are all those in India who do not bear the 
name of any other definitely-recognized religion, such as Animists, Buddhists, 
Jains, Parsis, Christians, Musalmans, Jews, Sikhs, Arya or Brahmo Samajists, 
or any of the mere negath’^e creeds, such as Agnostics, etc. Those who are in- 
terested in pursuing the subject further are referred to Appendix I of this 
Chapter, which contains a learned note h}’’ Pandit Balchandra Shastri, the well- 
known pandit of the Sanskrit College at Jaipur. 

Subsequent to the above enquiries, however, the Census Commissioner 
framed certoin test questions which he desired to he answered about some of the 

more important castes in the Provinces. The results 
{h) Suggested test questions of the enquiries are tabulated in Appendix II at the 
regarding Hinduism. end of this Chapter. To many of the questions it has 

been found impossible to obtain definite or consistent 
replies. In such cases the columns have been left blank. As regards the 
question in column 3, whether the caste denies the supremacj^' of the Brahmans, 
it will be observed that in some places the folloiving are reported to do so, 
namely, Bairagi, Bolai, Bhangi, Bhil, Bishnoi, Chnmar, Mina and Baigar. Of 
these, the Bairagis and Bishnois do so owing to their revolt against the Brahma- 
nical supremacy. The rest do so because thej’' are denied the ministration of 
the Brahmans. With reference to the notes in the ‘ remarks ’ columns, it must bo 
borne in mind that only those States in which a caste numbered at least 1,000 
were consulted about it. Readers must be left to draw their own inferences 
from the replies. But it may be added here that there is a gradual tendency 
for the great Animistic tribe of Bhils to be absorbed into the ranks of Hinduism 
wherever they come much into contact with the ordinary Hindu. In the 
]Mer wara District, too, there has been for .30 years or more a distinct movement 
going on among the ]\Iers, Merat Gorats, and Rawats, to get themselves recog- 
nized as strict Hindus, to wliich end they have given, or are giving up, their 
old customs of eating the flesh of cows and buffaloes, feeding and intermarrying 
with the Musalman Merat Kathats, and other unorthodox habits. The Bhangis, 
as is well-known, are many of them in their religious ideas partly Hindus, 
partly Musalmans. Hence the difficulty in answering definitely any but a few 
of the^ questions about them. Amongst the former Lalgaru is a commonly- 
worshijiped deity. 

At the request of the Census Commissioner, certain other enquiries were 
also instituted about Hindu sects. It is extremely difficult to obtain satis- 
. , . factory replies on such abstruse points through the 

nll SSdifs ordinaiy (iensus channels. _ hlost, if not all of them, 
either as Vaishnavas or Ibe mind and training of a philosopher or a 

Saivas. theologian to understand and answei-. But the fol- 

lowing notes arc given for what they are worth : — 

(1) It appeans to be the opinion of most that all Hindus may roughly 
be placed either among the Vaishnava or the Saiva sect. But some consider 
that such a division for Census purposes would not be correct, because there is 
a third sect, Sakfa, which some say — though others disagree — cannot be included 
in the Saiva sect. The following note by Diwan Bahadur Pandit Govind Ram- 
clmnder Khandeknr, late Judicial As.sistant Commissioner of Ajmer, may be 
of interest to some ; — 

"Be.sides \aishnavn.s and Saivn.s, there are sects known ns Smartas, Saktas 
tjnnpaa'as and Saurns. The Smarha-s worship the triad of Brahma, Vishnu 
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■and Mahesli (Siva) under the mystic syllable ‘ Oin,’ and while admitting 
them to- be equal, exalt Siva as their chief deitj\ They are the followers of 
the Vedanta doctrine of advaita or Non-dualism propounded by Shankarchaiya. 
The Saktas are worshippers of Sakti or Parvati, the wife of Siva, and hold 
that everything emanated from her. The' Ganpatyas are worship 2 Ders of 
Ganesh, the God of wisdom, and believe him to be the first cause of the uni- 
verse. The Saiu’as are Sun Worshippers. Smartas and Saktas might fall 
under Saivas, but it is doubtful if Ganpatyas and Sauras can be classed either 
as Vaishnavas or Saivas. Except, perhaps, the Sri-Vaishnavas, who are fol- 
lowers of Ramaniyacharya, all Vaishnavas worship Siva, but in a position 
subordinate to Vaishnu, who is regarded by them as the Supreme Being. The 
Lingayats are strict Saivas and are called Vir- Saivas in opposition to Vir- 
Vaishnavas, as they reject Vishnu altogether from their worship and have no 
respect for the Vedas. Again, we have the Sikhs who are neither Vaishnavas 
nor Saivas, but since they believe in the Hindu Gods, and place above them a 
Supreme Being, they should, in my opinion, be treated as Hindus. The Jains 
<leny the existence of a Creator, but they have most of the Hindu Gods as 
attendants of their 24 Trithankaras, each of whom having reached the highest 
•state of beatitude (Nirwana) is their Ishwar. There are also sects who worship 
Vishnu in the form of Rama, but reject idolatory altogether. Having regard 
to the diflerent tenets of the various sects which have sprung up, I do not 
think that Hindus can be classified either as Vaishnavas or as Saivas, though 
there can be no doubt that these are the principal divisions.” 

(2) There are certain marks Avhich easily distinguish a Vaishnava from 
R Saiva. The former puts a perpendicular tilah on his forehead, the latter a 
horizontal one. A Vaishnava wears a necklace of tidsi beads, a Saiva one 
of rudraJcsh beads, and so on. But as these signs are by no means observed 
by all the followers of the sects it would be impossible to make any practical 
use of them in a Census for the purpose of tabulating the followers of the two 
sects. 

(3) Answers vary as to whether it is true to say that all Vaishnavas are 
monotheistic at heart. There is a considerable body of opinion to the effect 
that such an assertion is true only of the highly-educated Hindus, and not 
always so of them. Even those who assert that all Vaishnavas are mono- 
theistic, appear to admit that they worship the one God in many different 
forms. This in the end, of course, in practical life and among the ignorant 
masses inevitably degenerates into jiolytheism. 

(4) Opinions differ again as to whether Vaishnavas reject the doctrine 
of Maya, and beUeve in the continued separate existence of the soul after 
Mxikti has been obtained. Pandit W, T. Kapse, the Census Superintendent 
-of the Kotah State, writes as follows on this latter point : — 

"There are two sorts of Vaishnavas (1) 'Bhedbadis (separatists) and (2) 
Abhedbadis (non-separatists). The former believe that, even though Muhti has 
been obtained, Jivatmd or the individual soul cannot merge in Paramdlmd, or 
the universal soul ; it must remain separate and serve God, or if it likes, it may 
take re-birth to guide mankind to righteousness. The latter believe that, after 
obtaining Mulcti or liberation, the individual soul cannot have separate existence, 
but it is absorbed in the Parameshxvar and is identified with him.” 

Diwan Bahadur Pandit Govind Ramchander Khandekar writes thus : 
**Muhti or salvation is of four kinds. (1) Salokata, (2) Samipata, (3) Sarujiata 
and (4) Sayujyta. Salokata means residence in the Heaven in which Vishnu 
resides. Samipata means residence in the proximity of Vishnu. Sanipatd is 
that Mxikti in which the soul secures or enjoys the likeness of Vishnu. And 
Sayujyatd is intimate union with Vishnu as the Supreme Being. Now these 
various forms of Mxikti imply that the liberated soul continues to have sepai’ate 
existence. This is the view of those Vaishnavas who follow the tenets of 
Ramanuj and Madhvacharya, according to whom the liberated soul, even when 
by entering the eternal soul it attains Sdxjujyd Mukti, continues to have an 
• indissolubly separate existence. Even after this kind of Mukti has been 
secured the soul has to continue its practice of Bhakti or devotion. According 
to Shankaracharya, who is the propounder of the Non-dual doctrine pure and 
simple, and who is in this respect followed to a certain extent by Vallabha- 
•charya, the soul, when it secures Mxikti, merges into the eternal soul or Bx'ahma 
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of which -it originally formed part, as a drop of water merges into an ocean of 
water,” 

(5) . The following opinions may be of interest on the difSeult question 
as to whether it is correct to say that the effect of Kaima is merely to obtain 
an advantageous re-birth, and that emancipation from the cycle of re-births is 
secured only by Bhakti. Mr. Sharabhu Lai, the Census Superintendent of 
Kushalgarh, writes ; “ The first part of the question is correct, i.e., that the 
effect of Karma is merely to obtain an advantageous re-birth. The latter part, 
namely that emancipation from the cycle of re-births is secured by Bhakti, is 
correct in the sense of Vaishnavism, but it is not so really speaking. This 
difference is due to the various meanings of the word Mukti. If we take it in the 
Vaishnav sense of the word Mukti, i.e., attainment of Swarga or Goloke 
(Heaven), it may be correct, but in the sense of Mukti, i.e., emancipation from 
either Heaven or Hell, it is not correct, because Bhakti will perforce lead its 
doer to Sivarga (Heaven) to enjoy the benefits and the pleasures of his good 
deeds, i.e., Satkarmas. vSaivas believe that emancipation from the cycle of 
re-births is not secured by Bhakti only. It is secured, as they say, by Bhakti 
(prayers, etc.) ZTpasana (worship, etc.) and Gidna (knowledge of one’s own self) — 
the three together.” Diwan Bahadur Pandit G. R. Khandekar writes : “The 
Vaishnav followers of Ramanuja (propounder of differentiated non-dualism, 
Vishishtadvaita-vada) Madhvacharya (propounder of dualism, Dvaita-vada), 
and Vallabhacharya (propounder of ‘pure’ non-dualism, Shuddhadvaita-vada), 
hold that Karma, enjoined by the Shastras, should be performed, but that it 
should be performed without any desire ( Nishkdma), that the performance of 
such desireless Karma and the dedication of it to God lead to the acquisition 
of knowledge {Dnydna), but that neither the one nor the other nor both can 
secure salvation without unmixed intent, Upusand, or Bhakti (devotion). The 
effect of Karma is not necessarily the obtaining of an advantageous re-birth. 
Re-birth is the result of Karma if in the previous life it was performed with 
any desire, in which case if the Karma was not bad or sinful the re- 
birth might be advantageous. As already stated, when the, mind is purified 
by the performance of deeds without any desire and by their dedication to God, 
Dnydna or knowledge is attained, and then uninixed and intent Bhakti or de- 
votion leads to emancipation irom the cycle of re-births. To secure this eman- 
cipation by means of Bhakti it is not absolutely necessary that the devotee 
should have been born as a Brahman. He may be of any class.” 

Roughly spealdng it seems agreed that the doctrine held generally among 
Hindus is the one stated in the question at the beginning of this para- 
graph. 

(6) . It is not considered true that the ordinary uneducated person looks on 
Mukti merely as an advantageous re-incarnation. The orthodox opinion, and that 
generally held by every Hindu, is that M^ikti is a cessation from rein- 
carnation. 

(7) . The ejaculation of ‘Ram Ram’ or ‘Ram Ram Satya’ at a death- 
• bed or funeral in no way distinguishes a Yaishnava from a Saiva. Both sects 

make use of the ejaculation. 

(8) . There is, apparently, a good deal of sectarian rivalry of opinion as to 

whether it is Vishnu or Siva who is to be identified with the Parmeshwar or 
Bhagwan who directly gives a Hindu Mukti. Both sects identify their own 
deity with the direct giver of Mukti. The reference in the Puran that Siva, as 
a servant of Vishnu, can give Miikti%o persons dying at Benares is said to mean, 
not that he cannot give it directly, hat merely that Siva looks upon Vishnu 
with reverence, as does Vishnu upon Siva. Some Vaishnavas, on the other 
hand, in order to gain greater honour for Vishnu preach the doctrine, especially 
at Benares — the stronghold of SaRaism, — that Saivas can obtain Mukti through 
the intercession of Siva with Vishnu*. It is also said by some that Siva, in 
his own yuries or cities (Benares, Hardwar, Avantika, etc.) wiU whisper Ram’s 
name in every one’s ear when at the point of death, whether he be a VaishnaA'a 
or a Saiva. On the subject generally Diwan Bahadur Pandit G. R. Khandekar 
writes as follows ; “ As far as I could ascertain, Vaishnavas do identify Vishnu 

with the Supreme Being, and Saivas identify Siva Avith the Supreme Being. 
Each of course gives the soul his own Mukti, and this is clear enough from the 
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fact that among the Vaishnavas the dead are described as Vaikunthavasi 
Residents of Vaikuuth, the abode or Heaven of Vishnu), and that among the 
Saivas the dead are described as Kailasvasi, that is, residents of Kailas the 
abode of Siva. Benares is believed to be a Maha Smashan, or great burning- 
ground, and is also described as Siva-puri or the City of Siva. The general 
Hindu belief is that death in Benares at once secures Mukti. The Puranic story 
is, that when any person is on the point of death, the head of that person turns 
up in such a way as to make the right ear uppermost, and into this ear Siva, in 
the form of Vishweshara, the presiding deity of Benares, administers to the 
dying person the tarahopadesh (salvation giving mantra or foi'mula), viz., ' Om I 
Ramaya namah ’ (obeisance to Rama), or ‘ Om ! Sri Ram Ram ’ (illustrious 
Ram Ram). I do not know if by the administration of this mantra or formula 
the dying person gets Vaishnavi Miikti. My own idea is that the object of the 
legend is to show that Siva and Vishnu are identical and represent the Supreme 
Being, and not two diflerent Gods having distinct local jurisdictions and exercising 
salvation-giving powers on their worshippers and devotees in their own ways.” 

(9). The following point may be considered of interest. It is said by one 
Census Superintendent that, among some of the most advanced Vaishnavas, the 
utterance of anything like the word Siva is avoided even in ordinary conversa- 
tion. For instance, in ordering a tailor to make them some clothes they would 
say in (kapre ko dora bhar), rather than use the more ordinary 

term qiiisT (kajora siv), so as to avoid uttering anything like the word Siva. 

b ' ! 17. Christianity.— The spread of Christianity is not to be judged solely 
by the great increase in its figures which each Census shows. Pew broad- 
minded educated Indians now deny that, even though the actual numbers 
of the religion be small, it has had some influence on Indians generally by a 
gradual leavening of their ideas with those of Christianity, as a result of a closer 
acquaintance with its tenets and standards of morality. The Census Superin- 
tendent of the Mysore State, Jlr. V.R. Thyagaraja Aiyar, writes of the Indian 
Christians in Mysore, that “the enlightening influence of Christianity is patent in 
the increased standard of comfort of the converts and their sober, disciplined, 
and busy lives.” The same, no doubt, might be said of those in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara, and to some extent this must make itself felt among their neigh- 
bours, even though they are, naturally, only too ready to judge them with a rather 
critical eye. But in any case the marked steady growth in Christianity in both 
Provinces has made it Avorth while enquiring into the causes at work in the 
movement, the classes among whom it is chiefly spreading, etc. There are four 
Missions working in the two Provinces : — 

(a) The United Free Church of Scotland in Aj mer, Me rwar a, Jaipur, 
Mewar, Alwar, Llarwai-, and Kjotah. The names are arranged in the order in 
wliich the^ranche's'were started. ' 

(&) The Church Missionary Society in Bharatpur, Dungarpur, and Mewar. 

(c) The Methodist Episcopalian Mission in Bikaner, Jaipur, Marwar, Ajmer 
and Merwara. 

(cZ) The Roman Catholic Mission in Jhalaw ar and Ajmer. 

The following remarks are based on notes Avhich the missionaries have kindly 
supplied. 

(l) Christianity makes most of its com’-erts, as it does in most parts of 
India, among the lower castes, notably the Balais, Bham bhis, Bhangis , Bhils, 
Ch amars. Dh^anaks, Kolis, Meghwals, Me rs a nJ ]\Iinas. This is not surprising, 
as it is they which most feel thVdegradation of 'the' Hindu caste system, and 
they naturally listen more readily than do the higher castes to the preachings 
of a religion which teaches the theoretical equality of all men in the eyes of God. 
N or is this fact out of keeping with the earliest traditions of Christianity, which 
made most of its first converts among the simple uneducated folk. But con- 
versions are made from some of the non-depressed castes also. For instance, 
converts^haA"e_been.made„among _BhatSj Brahmans, Gujars, Jogis) Kayasthas, 
Mahajans, Malis, Patels, Rajputs, and Sonars. The‘ majority of converts are 
made between the. ages of 20 and 40^ ~ 

With the idea of supplementing these notes with Census statistics, Indian 
Christians were asked to return their former castes in the Census schedules if 
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they had uo objection. The 
results were not very satis- 
factory, for, in either Province, 
only about 5 per cent of the 
total number of Indian Chrisr 
tians, or about 280 all told, 
returned their old caste. The 
figures for these are given on 
the margin, showing there were 
representatives among the 280 
from 24 different castes. 

(2) No material inducements are held out to persuade people to become 
Christians, and the only material advantages accruing to the lower castes from 
accepting Christianity are the rise in social scale and the liberation from caste 
bondage, and possibly better education. The disadvantages to the higher castes 
are the social ostracism from their old castes, and the consequent isolation which 
ensues, possible loss of employment and of a share in the family property, and 
the difficulty of suitably marrying their children. 

(3) There have been no instances of marked outbursts of wholesale conver- 
sion, though the famine of 1899-1900 brought a large number of orphans into 
the mission orphanages, the greater number of whom have been gradually convert- 
ed and_ baptized. Bather, the movement appears to be a slow but gradually 
leavening one. As noted above in paragraph 8 (c), the statistics seem to show 
that conversion, rather than the natural increase among the families of previous 
converts, is the largest factor in the growth of the religion. 

(4) In Alwar, Marwar, Merwara, Jaipur, and especially Mewar, a few conver- 
sions are I'eported among Muhammadans, but it is among Hindus rather than 
the followers of Islam that most are made. 


Caste. 

Rajpntana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Total. 

Bhangi 


23 

29 

BMl 

38 

C5 

103 

Megliwal 

es 

... 

63 

Mer 

... 

17 

17 

Kajput 


13 

13 

Patel 

3 

9 

12 

Balai, Bhat, Brahniaiij 

Clianiar, Gra 

ssia. Guiar.l 

All these 

Joffi, Julaha, Kayastlia, 

Khatri, Koli, Knmliar, > 

returned less 

Mali, Mina, Naik, Pathan, Sunar, Thori. ) 

than 10 each. 


(5)^ The extent to which converts adhere to their original caste customs, 
restrictions about caste marriages, etc., seesns to vary. In Kotah they appear 
to do none of these things, but to cut themselves off completely from their old 
castes, and to marry freely among themselves regardless of their former caste. 
Much the same is noticed in Alwar, Jaipur, Marwar, and Merwara, though a 
tendency has been observed of late for converts to be allowed to interdine with 
their late easte-fellows, when asked by them, though the latter will not accept invi- 
tetions to dine with the converts. But they never intermarry with their old 
caste. On the other hand, it is reported that the Balai converts in Jaipur cling 
to their caste customs in the matter of marriage and death ceremonies. Among 
the Bhils, too, there is less readiness to give up their old customs, and as the ,/ 
Bhils themselves are not much troubled by caste scruples they have no objection 
to eating with their converted brethren. The converts adhere to the caste , 
dances, method of embracing on meeting, etc. Among all converts the social '' 
status factor tends to displace the old caste restriction in marriages. 

(_6) The most frequent occupations followed by. Indian Christians are 
teaching, domestic service, tailoring, carpentering, railway service^ Government 
service, weaving, work in cotton mills, and. agriculture. Some are employed in 
Native State service. They find it di^ult, through unpopularity, to practice any 
private trade or profession with success,' and they have to fight against a good 
deal of opposition in many cases. 

(7) In earher days there was a tendency to exclude Christians from the use 
of caste wells, but this is on the decrease. Converts in Alwar and Kotah are 
freely admitted to them. In Merwara a few instances have been known of ob- 
jections being raised thereto, and in Jaipur State they are debarred from some of 
the wells which are reserved for the highest castes. Among the Bhils they are 
allowed access to any well, there being no such thing as caste wells amoncr this tribe. 

(8) Most mission centres r_eport_ marked tendencies for converts, to adopt 

European dress, and to educate theii- children in English. But in many cases '”" 
.hey keep to their old customs in food and family life, except that the women 
enjoy greater freedom. The festmties of Christmas and Easter are enjoyed by 
many of theni, Tut m an .Eastern manner. " 

(9) No instances have ever been, known of Hindus dr Muhammadans taking 

part in any Ghnstian festival. ^ 

(10) 'Vifh one or two exceptions there are no marked signs of any tendency 
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Sdbsidiarv Table I . — General Distribution of the Population by Religions. 


Religion and Locality. 

Actual 
number in 
1911. 

PKorpRTio:; per 10,000 of fofdla- 
TION" IN 

V.xniATios rcR cest. 

PXBCENT. 

Aor. or. 
Nirr VARM- 

TION. 

inn. 

1901. 

1891. 

ISSI. 

1901- 

1911. 

1891- 

1901. 

1831. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 


7 

8 

9 

10 

1. 

Hindus.— 

1 













Rajputana and Ajmer-Metwata 

9,140,697 

8,285-7 

8,310-6 

8,338-6 

8,7-24-3 

+ 6-5 

— 

20-5 

+ 

17-1 


•8 


Ajmer-Merwara 

383,652 

7,749-4 

7,977-4 

8,054-3 

8,161-7 

+ 2-1 

— 

12-9 

-f 

16-2 

+ 

3-3 


Rajpntana ,,, 

8,752,045 

8,311-2 

S,3-26-S 

8,350-9 

8,750-0 

+ 6-7 



+ 

17-2 


1-0 

.2. 

Musalmans.— 



1 

1 











Rajpntana and Ajmer-Merwara 

1,006,850 

967-1 

977-8 

834-9 

870-0 

4- 5*6 

— 

6-5 

+ 

17-5 

4" 

16-0 


AjmerMerwara 

81,0.15 

1,616-2 

1,510-4 

1,369-3 

1,254-8 

12-5 

— 

30 

+ 

28-5 

4* 

40-2 


Rajpntana 

985,825 

936-2 

952-0 

SU-5 

853-0 

i 

+ 5-1 


6-8 

+ 

16-8 

4" 

14-4 

3. 

Anlmlsts.— 





1 









Rajpntana and Ajmor-JIcrwara 

448,681 

400-7 

349-0 

476-4 

« 

-f 24-4 

— 

41-4 


* 




Ajmer-Merwara .«< 

3,979 

79-4 

... 

... 1 


... 


... 






Rajpntana ••• 

444,702 

4-22-3 

365-9 

496-2 


-f 23-3 


41-4 





4. 

Jains.- 


1 

1 











Fajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

352,699 

319-7 

352-3 

345-1 

381-0 

- 3-1 


18-5 

•f 

10-9 

... 

12-6 


Ajmer-Merwara 

20,302 

-J04-9 

417-7 

496-7 

627-6 

-P 1-9 

— 

26-0 

+ 

10-8 


16-5 


Rajpntana 

332,397 

3 15-7 

349-2 

338-6 

374 -S 

- 3-4 


18-0 


10-9 


12-2 

6. 

Sikhs.- 


1 



j 

i 








V 

Rajpntana and Ajmer-Merwara 

9,880 

90 

2-3 

1-0 

•2 

+ 3200 

+ 

74*5 ! 


695-8 

+ 5,072-8 


Ajmer-Merwara... 

922 i 

18-4 

5-6 

3-9 

4-0 

-t- 249-2 

-1- 

23-9 


17-0 

H- 

406-0 


Rajpntana 

8,958 

8-5 

2-1 

•9 

•01 

-t- 335-9 

-f 

84-1 

•fI2, 300-0 

+99,433-3 

■6. 

Christians.— 

j 













Eajpnlana and Ajmer-Jlerwara 

9,688 

8-8 

0-3 

3-5 

3-3 

+ 47-8 

+ 

44-2 

-f 

29-2 

+ 

175-3 


Ajmer-Merwara 

5,432 

108-3 

77-8 

49-3 

48-3 

-f- 46-3 

+ 

38-4 

+ 

20-0 

+ 

144-1 


, Rajpntana ... 

4,250 

4-0 

2-9 

1-5 

1-3 

-f 49-8 

+ 

52-6 

+ 

43-9 

+ 

228-9 

7. 

Arya Samajists.— 














Kajpulnna and Ajmer-Merwara 

2,676 

2-4 

1-0 

1-2 

• 

+ 162-9 

— 

33-4 




‘ 


Ajmer-Merwara ... ... ... 

884 

17-6 

7-7 

21-3 


4- 141-6 

— 

68-4 






Rajpntana 

1,792 

1-7 

-7 

•3 


-f 183-5 

-1- 

75-7 1 





8. 

Parsls — 














Rajpntana and Ajmer-Merwara i 

004 

-5 

*5 

•3 

•1 

-(- 20-1 

+ 

15-3 

+ 

431-7 

+ 

030-6 


Ajnicr-Mcrwara | 

202 

5-2 

3-4 

3-7 

1-6 ! 

“h 59*8 1 

— 

17-2 

+ 

1040 

4* 

249-3 


Rajpntana 

342 

-3 

•3 

*2 

••• 

+ -9 

■f 

42-4 

3,300-0 

t+ 4,785-7 

9. 

Brahriio San;ajlsts.— ' 

1 


i 

1 










Rajputaim and Ajmer-Merwara 

82 

•1 

-1 

... 

» 1 

- 33-9 




« 


'll 


Ajmer-Merwara.,. 

<«r 


*1- 

... 

« 

... 


... 


« 


* 


Rajpntana 

82 

•1 

•1 

... 

• 

- 33-9 


... 


• 



10. 

Jews.— 














Rajput.ma and Ajmor-Morwnra ... 

58 

*05 

•005 

•1 




94-2 


« 




Ajmer-Merwara 

27 

-6 


i 1-3 

20 

! ... 





24-5 


71-3 


Rajpntana 

31 

-03 

•005 

•01 

... 



(ib-? 





11. 

Buddhists — 






1 








Rajpntana and Ajmer-Merwara ... 

O 

-001 



• 





• 


• 


Ajmcr-JIorwara ... 



' --1 

••1 

« 





• 


« 


R'ljputnna ... 

o 

-001 

' 

... 

• 





• 


« 


Figures for IS81, 1S91, and 1901 exclude Hgurcs for tillages of Babalwos and Katakhero, transforrod to Bikaner 
from Hissnr District, Punjab, betw^cen 1901 and lUll, as their details by religions arc not awiluble. 


* Figuroa for ISSl aro not known* 
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* Including Ajmer, Note. — (1) Eastern Division figures for ISSl and 1891 incUido Jhalawar and Kotah, but owing to alteration of the boundaries of these States between 1891 and 1901 details by 

t Including Merwara. religions for the States thciriselvos cannot be given. 

•f Figures for 1881 not available. . _ . , , ^ i io»i 

(2) Bikaner figures for 1881, 1S91 . and 1901 exclude figures for villages of Babalwas and Ratakhera, transferred from Hissar District, Punjab, between 1901 ana IJll, 
as their details by religions are not available. 
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SuBSiDiAKT Table JII. — Christians. Number and Variations. 



Aotoal number ot Chbistmns. 

Variation per cent. 

Prorince ; Natural Dirision ; 
and State or District. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

' 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1881 

to 

1911. 

1 

2 


MM 

5 

6 

7 

■ 8 

9 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA 





+ 

47-8 

+ 44-2 

+ 29-2 

+ 175-3 

Rajputana 

4,2S6 

2,841 

1,862 

1,294 

+ 

49-8 

+ 62-6 

+ 43-9 

+ 228-9 

JSaeUrn DivUion* 

7,53S 

4,876 

3,336 

2,657 

+ 

54-5 

+ 4e-s 

.+ 25-0 

+ 183-5 

Alwar 

92 

160 

166 

90 

- 

44-6 


+ 84-4 

+ 2-2 

Bliaratpnr 

566 

102 

6 

8 

+ 454-9 

+1,600-0 

— 25-0 

+0,975-0 

Bundi 


1 


7 

- 



— 100-0 

- 100-0 

Dholpur 

41 

26 

6 

27 

+ 

57*7 

+ 333-3 

— 77-S 

+ 51-9 

Jaipur 

1,323 

925 

706 

552 


43-4 

+ 31-0 

+ 27-9 

+ 140-2 

JhalawAr 

26 

10 

18 

13 

+ 

160-0 

— 44-4 

+ 38-5 

+ 100-0 

Karauli 

28 

22 

13 

17 


27-3 

+ 69-2 

— 23-5 

+ 04-7 

Kishangarh 

23 

31 

21 


- 

25-8 

+ 47-6 



Kotah 

507 

346 

55 

25 

+ 

40*5 

+ 529'1 

+ 120-0 

+1,928-0 

Lawa 





• 





Bbahpura 

1 


2 

3 

• 


— 100-0 

— 33-3 

- 60-7 

Took 

12 

IS 

20 

IS 

- 

.33-3 

- 10-0 

+ U-I 

— 33-3 

Southern Diviiion t 

JfOOo 

1,558 

1,002 

6.',0 


15-2 

+ 35-5 

+ 56-6 

+ 744-5 

Banswara 

Diingarpur 

Kushalgarb 


3 


2 

- 

33-3 


— 100-0 

- 100-0 

Mewar 

237 

243 

137 

130 

- 

2-5 

+ 77-4 

+ 5-4 

+ 82-3 

Partabgarh 


5 

1 

1 

— 

100-0 

+ 400-0 


— 100-0 

Sirohi 

804 

624 

504 

179 

-f 

28-8 

+ 23'S 

+ 181-0 

+ 349-2 

Western Division 

591 

319 

207 

2''*2 


PJ.J 

+ 54-1 

— 6-8 

+ 166-2 

Bikaner 

151 

95 

21 

14 

+ 

53-9 

+ 352-4 

+ 50-0 

+ 978-0 

Jaisalmer 




1 




— 100-0 

— 100-0 

Marwar 

440 

224 

186 

207 

“T* 

96-4 

+ 20-4 

— 10-1 

+ 112-6 

AJMER-MERWARA 

5,432 

3,712 

2,683 

2,225 

+ 

46-S 

+ 38-4 

+ 20-6 

+ 144-1 

Ajmer ... ... 

4,910 

3,229 

2,323 

1,697 

+ 

52-1 

+ 39-0 

+ -22-5 

+ 158-8 

Merwara 

522 

4S3 

360 

323 

+ 

SO -7 

+ .34-2 

+ 9-8 

+ 59-1 


• Includes Ajmer, 
tlncludo* Morwara. 
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SoBSiDiART Table IV. — Races and Sects of Christians (Actual Kumbers). 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MEBWARA. 



Eor.OPEAN. 

ANGtO.iNDIAN. 

Indiak. 

Total. 


Scot. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 



1911. 

1001. 

1901-11, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


8 

9 

10 

Anglicaa CommuDion 

1,463 

497 

317 

2S9 

179 

130 

2,875 

^ 2,436 


Armenian 

. 

44. 


... 

... 

41. 

... 

3 

— 3 

Baptist 

13 

15 

3 

1 

11 

8 

51 

64 

— 13 

Congrcgationalist 

6 

4 




... 

10 

1 

+ 3 

Greek 





III 

... 

2 


... 

Lutheran 

2 

3 

1 


G 

2 

14 

5 

4- 9 

Methodist 

64 

22 

14 

12 

716 

■725 

1,553 

427. 

-f 1,126 

Minor Protestant Denominations 

... 


1 

4». 

4 

1 

6 

4 

-f- 2 

Presbyterian 

ProtesUnls unsectariau or sect non. 

120 

87 

20 

14 

1,335 

1,375 

2,951 

1,326 

+ 1,6-25 

Bpocified 

16 

11 

2 

2 

74 

66 

171 

... 

+ 171 

Quaker 

1 

1 

... 

1 

..I 

44. 

3 

1 

+ 2r 

Roman Catholic 

423 

175 

283 

278 

57C 

■301 

2,036 

1,523 

513 

Salvationist 

2 




1 

... 

3 

6 

— 3 

Scot not returned 

2 

... 


4.. 

4 

1 

7 

752 

- 746 

Indefinite Beliefs 

TOTAL CHRISTIANS. RAJPUTANA 

5 


1 

... 

... 

- 

6 

3 

+ 3 

AND AJMER-51ERWARA 

TOTAL CHRISTIANS, AJMER-MER- 

2,119 

815 

642 

597 

2,906 

2,609 

9,688 

6,553 

-PS,13B 

WAR A 

1,402 

353 

379 

331 

1,477 

1,490 

5,432 

3,712 

ESS^ 

TOTAL CHRISTIANS, RAJPUTANA ... 

717 

462 

263 

266 

1,429 

1,119 

4,256 

2,841 

j+1.416 


SuiiSiniAUV Table V. — Distribution of Christians per mille (a) Races by Sect and (b) Sects by Races 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 



Races distriboted by Sect. 

Sects distriboted by Race. 

Sect. 

European. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Europe.an. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

1 

<2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Anglican Communion 

668 

489 

66 

296 

682 

211 

107 

1,000 

2. Armenian 



4.4 


III 

.4. • 

4.. 

444 

3. Baptist 

9 

3 

3 

5 

549 

78 

373 

1,000 

4. CohgregationaUst 

3 

tf 


1 

1,000 

*41 

... 

1,000 

5. Greek 

1 

4*. 


1 

1,000 

III 

... 

1,000 

6. Lutheran ... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

357 

71 

572 

1,000 

7. Methodist 

8. Minor Protestant Denomina- 

29 

21 

251 

160 

55 

17 

9-28 

1,000 

tions 


1 

1 

1 

*s. 

167 

833 

1,000 

1,000 

9. Presbj’terian 

10. Protestants unsectarian or sect 

70 

27 

492 

304 

70 

12 

918 

non-specified 

9 

3 

25 

17 

1.58 

23 

819 

1,000 

11. Quaker 

1 

1 

.11 

1 

667 

333 

• •4 

1,000 

12. l^man CathoUo 

204 

453 

159 

210 

294 

275 

431 

1,000 

13. Salvationist 

1 


1 

1 

667 

•I-- 

333 

1,000 

14. Sect not returned 

1 


1 

1 

286 

**• 

714 

1,000 

15. Indefinite beliefs 

2 

1 

... 

1 

833 

167 

... 

1,000 

Total 



1,000 

1,000 

303 

1 28 

569 

1,000 


Subsidiary Table VI . — Religions of Urban and Riwal Population. 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

NoMBini I'ER 10,000 OF CRBAK rOFCLATIOK WIIO ARE 

NuMiniR TEB 10,0(»0 OF RUr.AL 
roroLATioN wno auk 

Ani* 

mists. 

Chris. 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Others. 

Ani. 

mists. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musnl. 

mans. 

Others. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

RAJPUTANA AND 
AJMER-MERWARA. 
AJMER-MERWARA ... 
RAJPUTANA .... 

£a*Um JOin.i'on f ... 
Smihem JJiriricmX ... 
irci.'cm Dinaim 

583 

19'4 

62-4 

S-2 
361 -S 
0-S 

49-9 

837-5 

19-8 

60-7 

7S0 

11 -c 

6,865-0 

6,068-4 

6,948-3 

6,013-4 

6,469-0 

6,027-0 

564-3 

408-6 

580-6 

SOS-4 

1023-3 

oce-s 

2,434-6 

3,021-6 

2,373-3 

2,676-4 

2 , 042-1 

2,036-S 

27-8 

144-5 

15- 6 

32-S 

25-7 

16- 9 

460-9 

102-7 

474-9 

41-6 

1,995-8 

209-6 

2-4 

19-2 

1-7 

5-7 

1-1 

-6 

8,506-3 

8,403-2 

8,610-5 

8,975-9 

7,240-9 

8,460-S 

281-7 
403 4 
276-9 
117-9 
470-9 
4S9-0 

789-1 

1,089-6 

726-1 

S59-4 
202 -S 
815-S 

9-6 

1-.9 

9-9 

1-5 

•B 

33-8 


+ Inoludci Ajmor. X Includes Merwara. 
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Appendix I, referred to in Paragraph 16 (a). 

A Noto on the meaning of Hindu, 

BY 

Pandit BaScbandra Shastni of the Sanskrit College of Jaipur, 


On reviewing the conditions prevailing in the Hindu community we find the following in vogue ; — 

(1) The 4 great castes, namely the Brahmans, the Kshatriyss, the Vaisyas and the Sudras. 

(2) The 4 terms or periods of life, namely Brahaincharya or the unmarried chaste studont^s life, Girhasta or the householder’s life, 

Banaprasat or the hermit’s life and Sanyas or the devotee’s life. 

(S) The Itars are distinguished from the 4 great castes, being the half-castes, born of parents of different castes* 

Of the four great castes, the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas are the “Twice-Bom.” They undergo the religious 
ceremony of wearing the sacred thread, and hence they are privileged to worship the five Gods of the Hindu pantheon according to 
Vedio rites. They come foremost in the order of caste. The Sudras being debarred from Vedic ceremonies cannot wear the sacred 
thread. They are therefore not included in the class of the twioe-bom. They cannot perform the worship according to Vedic ordi- 
nances. Their only duty is to serve the twice-born. The Sudras are of two kinds, namely the touchable and the untouchable. The 
twice-born Hindus do not object to come in contact with the first class, but they clean themselves by taking a bath if they are touched 
by the second class of Sudras. It is a fact worth noting that in contradistinction to the descendants of mixed blood the four great 
castes of the Hindu community, naraeljs the Brahmans born of the Brahman parents, the Kshatriyas of the Kshatriyis parents, the 
Vaisyas of Vaisya parents and the Sudras of Sudra parents stand higher and more elevated in rank than the “Itar ” or half.ca:<tes in 
the classification of the Hindu community. Those born of mixed blood -a practice not now legally authorised — are kept outside tho 
jjalo of tho Hindu caste system and are known as “Itars” or half-casto Hindus. TJie “Itars” or half-castes are also dirided into 
two classes, namel}’', “Anulomaj” (ascending) and ** Pratiloraaj ” (descending). Table A shows the six grades of persons belonging to 
the Anulomaj ” class of tho “Itar” Hindus. 

The Itars belonging to the six grades of the Anulomaj class enumerated above, being born of a father of a comparatively higher 
caste and a mother belonging to a comparntively lower caste, are placed lower in rank than their father and higher in class t)»an their 
mother ; but they are always held lower than the children of tho 4 great castes who are boi n of parents ot one and tho same caste. In . 
contradistinction to tho foregoing six grades, Table B shows the six grades of tho “Pratiloraaj ” class of the “Itars.” 

The Itars of the six grades enumerated in Table B arc lower in rank timn those of Table A. The Chandals being bom of a Sudra 
father and a Brahman! mother arc ranked as the lowest class of beings in tho Hindu community. Similarly there are several gradu- 
ated classifications of the low-born. Their origin, duties and the names of their castes are well described by Mnnu and other great 
Riahis of ancient times. Though the great length of time, tho transformation of language, and a corresponding necessary change in the 
duties of the “ Itixr ” or half-casto Hindus, are majnl}’ responsible now for the changes in tho original denominationa of tlie several half- 
eastes, yet wo can well distinguish thorn by their deeds and acts. The great law-giver Manu also says, Adhaiya Lo, SloKa 40,— 


sgit s fuf wfaKi '• 

ST TTSiror si sfsHoSi ’egwrFs: 


** Persons of mixed bloods are distinguished by tlioir deeds. There is no change in tho matter by a change of name or form.” 
As an example there is no harm if instead of having its old name of Bharat, this country and its people are now called Hindustan and 
Hindus respectively, although wo are unable to trace out this appellation in the old books. All that is primitive and old is included in 
the term Hindu. As shown above, children born of parents of different castes have got a lower position in society, and they arc 
assigned particular professions and duties according to the degree of the mixture of blood. The old Hindu Shastras do not exclude tho 
Bhfinyint KoUs, KhaiikSf i?aigars, Chavtarst jN'uUSi Kan/ars, Satisis, Bhih, &c., from the Hindu community, for they are renlly born of 
Hindu parents. Hence from tho highest class of the Brahman to the lowest class of the Bhangi they would ail be enumerated as 
Hindus. 

Not only that, but persons embracing revolutionary faiths such as Buddhism, Jainism, &c., and those following similar and other 
soiiisms cannot but be enumerated us Hindus. To prove oar case, lot us take the examplo of tho Jains. They are divided into two 
major parts, namely, the Higambers and the Switambers. Tliose worshipping naked images are called Digambers or sky-clad and the 
worshippers of decent images are called Switambers. But both the sects arc known under the common style of the Jains. The Tira- 
thanhrat whom they both follow and worship have one and all taken their incarnation in Kshatriya families. The word Jain indicates 
tho follower of a Jiua or Tirathankara. , Tliere is no caste distinction and there are no impediments of caste so far as tho embracing 
of Jainism is concerned. Any man of any caste can embrace Jainism. This proves that caste and religion are two separate things. 
Tliere arc different castes in the Jains, suoli osOswals, Porwnls, Srimals, Saniogin, Agarwals, &c. Though they are Jains by religion still 
their marriages and other social functions arc performed according to Hindu ceremonies. They do not seem to bo antagonistio to 
Hindu religion and tho Gods and duties nf the Hindu pantheon. Many believe in and adore Ganesh; the god of w’isdom and other 
gods. Taking the Brahmans to be superior they revere them* They hold sacred the w’ater of the Ganges. It is often marked that in 
floine families the males are Jains and tho females follow the religion of the Vedas. Among two brothers oiio may be a Jain and tho 
other a Vaisiinava. In tlio family uf Seth Manirain, one brother built a Vaishnava temple in Briudaban and tho other built a Jain 
temple in Muttra. These details go to prove that persons may follow different religions but that they cannot be of different castes. 
Houco tho Jains as well cannot but be enuniorated os Hindus. 

It cannot stand tho test of reason to exclude tho lower ranks and holf-castc.s of the Hindus from tho returns of the Hindus. Tho 
Brahmans not attending their marriage functions, the Hindu temples being not open to tlicm, or the higher order of the Hindus avoid- 
ing their associations and intermixture? cannot contribute in the least towards excluding the Itars from the Hindu returns. Manu and 
others have incliuled them in the Hindu community. They cannot of course bo included in or belong to tho 4 great castes of tho 
Hindus ; rather they arc half-castes. They aro not recognised by tho Musalnians as forming a portion of their community, because they 
do not keep the fusts and do not read tho Quran. The ^ikhs do not include them in their society because they do not boliove in Guru 
Nauak. Tlio same remarks hold good nith persons of other religions and creeds with reference to the Itars. They are therefore a part 
and parcel of tho Hindu communitj’ and ought to be enumerated os such. In face of the above facts, it may pcriiaps be contended 
that the Hindus have got ho definite boundary marks which may form tho criterion to judge of the Hindu castes. This contention 
would prove futile if wo pause for a moment and examine the system prevailing among tho Hiudu community, not allowing prosol^’tcs 
any place in its fold in contradistinction to other religious comninnitics which increase their numbers by converting persons of other 
faiths into their own. And a ciisto cannot be tested by religion, as the one is not interdependent upon the other. Whether one 
believes In all the gods of tho Hindu or docs not believe in thorn, performs sacrifices or does not do so, eats meat and fish or abstains 
from thorn, he is a Hindu for all that. It docs not add to or distract from the Hindu caste if a person does or does nob rovero tho 
Brahmans and sticks to or goes astray form tho limits of costo. It will not go for.or against tho caste and position of a Hindu if ho is 
allowed or disallowed (1) to worship the great Hindu godi; (2) to enter Hindu temples or to make offerings at tho shrines ; (3) to secure 
the services ns priests of good Brahmans ; (4) to have the services as priests of degraded Brahmans ; (5) to give water to clean castes 
and (6) to intermix with and touch them. It is a fact always to bo remembered that the inhabitants of Bharat, as divided into the 4 
groat castes along with the half-castes and descendants of mixed blood as found in old times, are oil, according to tho great law-giver 
Mauu and others, to bo included iii tho Hindu community. Change of religion cannot change original caste and tho subjoined Toblo 0 
of tho Hindu castes and Itars or half.cftstos, prepared from authoritative Hindu Books, will, it is hoped, throw more and truer light 
upon tho subject under discussion. 
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Table A. 


Table B. 


Father’s Caste. 

Mother’s Caste. 

lesuo’s Caste. 

' 

Brfthman 

Kshatriya 

Moordhavasikt, 

Ksbatriya 

Vaisya 

Mahi'sh. 

VaiBya 

Sadri 

Karan. ■ 

Brahman 

Vaisya 

Ambuat. 

II 

Sudri 

Nishad or Parasav. 

Kshutriya 

• » 

Ugra. 


Father’s Caste. 

Jlother’s Caste. 

Issue’s Caste 

Kshatriya 

Brahniani 

Soot. 

Vaisya 

Kshatriya 

Magad. 

«l ••• ••• 

Sudra 

Brahmani 

Vaidiah. 

Vaisya 

Aj'Oftava, 


Kshatriya 

Kshatta. ' 

St ... ... 

Brahmani 

Chandal. 


Table C. 


Shoicing tht four great Gastei and the “ Itar " or B alf-caitet of the Bindui. 


Father's Casto. 

Mother’s Caste. 

Caste of isiuo. 

Duties and Functions. 

Brahman ... 

Brahmani 

Brahman ... 

To read the Vedas, &Q., to teach thorn to others, to perform the Vagasand 
have them done by others, to give and accept charity. 

Ksliatriya ... 

Kahatriani 

Kshatriya ... 

To safeguard the people, to read the Vedas, to perform the Yagas, to give 
alms and charity, and to he the slaves of sensuality. 

Vais^’a 

Vavsiani 

Vaisiya ... 

To keep and maintain cattle, to give charity, to perform the Yagas, to trade 
and take interest. 

Sudra 

Sudri ._ 

Sudra 

To serve the three castes or the twice-born. 

Brahman ... 

Kahatriani 

Moordhavas- 

ikt. 

To observe the religion of the twice.horu, to use arms and weapons and to 
break and manage elephants and horses and drive chariots. 

Kshatriya ... 

Vaisiani 

Mahish ... 

Dancing, singing, augury, custody of grain. 

Vaisya 

Sudri 

1 Karan ... 

Ambust ... ! 

To serve the twice*born, to bo the custodian of treasure and grain, to serve 
the State, to protect forts and guard tho zenana. 

Brahman ,. 

Vaisiani 


Most people of this caste are found in Bengal, they learn medical science 
ana administer drugs. 

Brahman ... 

Sudri 

I^fishad or 
Pa rasa Y 

They work like tho Karan caste also. 

Kshatriya ... 

Do. 

Ugra 

To be in temper like tho Kshatriyas, to serve tho twice-born, to ho tlio 
custodians of treasure and grain, to serve the Raja, to guard tlio fort and 
the zenana. 


Brahmani ... 

Soot ... 

To drive chariots of horses. 

Vaisya 

Kehatriani 

Magad 

To keep a shop in tho public way. 


Brahmani 

Vaidiah 

To guard the zenana. 

Sudra 

Vaisiani 

Ayofiav ... 

To bark the trees, to kill wild animals. 


Kshatriani ... ... 

Kshatta 

To kill animals such as tlio wild lizard living in holes. 

tl 

1 Brahmani ... 

Chandal 

Not to touch others, to corry human excrements, to oat tho leavings, and 
to have tho clothes of a dead body. 

Brahman ... 

Ugra 

A\Tat 

To do mean and low nets. 


Ambust 

Abheer ... ' 

Do. do. 


Ayagavi 

Dhigwan ... 

To tan hides and soil skins. 

Nishad 

Sudri ... 

Fukkas ... 

To kill animals such ns tho wild lizards living in holes. 

Sudra 

Nishad 

Kookoot ... 

Do. do. 

Kshatta 

Ugra 

Shvapak ... 

To live outside tho city, not to keep vessels and pots, to maintain donkeys 
and dogs, to wear clothes of tho dead, to wear oniamcnts of iron, to cat 
from broken pieces of claypots, not to live in one place, to wander from 
one place to another dail}’, not to enter cities and villages in night time. 

Vaidiah 

Amhust 

Bain 

To learn how to strike cymbals and tabor, &c. 

P r a t ft y a 
Brahman. 

Brahmani 

Bhoorj-kant- i 
ak. 

To work like half-castes and mixed blood. 

,, Kshatriya 

1 

Kshatriani 

Nichivi 

They are also called Nutts, Karan, Khus, Dravid. They learn artifices 
and stratogem. 

,1 Vai?ya 

Vaisiani 

Soodhanach* 

They arc also called ICroosh. They learn archery. 

Dassoo 

Ayagavi 

Sarindhara... 

To make ornaments for the hair and tho legs, to shampoo tho body, to kill 
tho dcor either for tho propitiation of tho gods, tlie departed ancestor’s 
souls or for medicines; they livo outside tho villages. 

To onlogiso princes and ring hells, to awake them in the morning. 

Vaidiah 


Madliook ... 

Kishad 

tl ... 

Vftidah 

Kaivart 

To row the boats. 


Charamkar... 

To flay dead onimals. 

Chandal 


Pandooposak 

To trade in bamboos. 

Nishad ... 



To guard ontaidc the Jail. 

Chandal ... 

Puhkua • 

Sopak 

To put a man to death by tho permission of the Raja. 

II 

Nishad 


They are the meanest and lowest. They live, cat and drink in bnming 
places. 


Wlioa the caremouy o! wearing the sacred thread is not gone through till the IGth year, the Brahman, Kshatriya and tlie 
Vaisya are not classed as twice-hom, and arc called •< Pratayas." 
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. . 

f 

1 

1 

(1) Bhnratpur, Bikaner, ICotaih, 

Merwaro, Mewar, Partab- 

garh. Took. 

( 2 ) Ajmer, Alwar, Bundi, Dun- 

Ratpur, Jaipur, Jiialawar, 

Kisnangarh, M a r w n r , 

Shahpura, 

( 3 ) Ajmer, Kiehangarh, Slarwar, 

Morwara. 

( 4 ) Ajmer, Alirar, Bundi, Kish. 

angarb, Kotah, Marwar, 

Merwaro, Partabgarh. But 
. they will not kill cattle.- 

( 5 ) In some places only the 

nomad Bauris aro denied 
acooBs. 

r (6) Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, 
Manvar, Tonit. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Agsm 

1. Introductory. — Of all the many subjects a Provincial Census Superin- 

tendent is expected to write about, none is so unsatisfactory as the subject of 
Age. However energetic and enthusiastic be may have been throughout the 
work, however loyally and eflScienfcly he may have been supported, from top to 
bottom, by his staff, whether in the enumeration or the abstraction stages, he 
feels that all that he may write is more than ever a sheer waste of time owing to 
the inaccuracy of the data on which his remarks must, perforce, be based. This 
inaccuracy is due to the total inability of an ordinary native of India to state 
accurately either his own age or that of his children at any time of his life. No one 
whose fate it has ever been to spend weary hours in the Criminal or Civil Courts 
of India can have failed to note this fact. At the inevitable question which is put 
to every witness on being sworn, “ what is your age ? ” the met almost 

invariably with a sleepy grin, or a stolid stare of blank surprise that any man 
should be asked such a question, still more that he should be expected to answer 
it. Then, after repeated questions, comes some such enlightening reply as 
“hiscJialis haras M ” (about 20 or 40 years) ! From out this liberal interval 
of 20 years the judge is left to pick the figure he thinks nearest the truth ! So, 
too, the unhappy enumerator when he goes his Census rounds. And, as the 
questioner is probabty as vague in liis ideas as the questioned, a vivid picture of 
the accuracy of the Indian Census returns of age may easily be conjured up. 
This difficulty is, of course, not confined to India, but it is certainly found here to 
a more universal extent, even among the educated classes, than in England. Yet 
in England in the Census Report of 1891 it was stated that “not improbably 
the greater number of adults do not knov.' their precise age and can only state 
it approximately.” And Dr. Newsholme, a prominent statistician, speaking 
generally of a Census, writes to the efiect that “there is a great tendency 
among adults to return ages at some exact multiple of 10, while in the case pf 
children under 5 years of age the vagueness with which parents use the terifis 
‘ one year old’, ‘ two years old,’ etc., when the children are only in their first or 
second year respectively, is a cause of considerable error. There is also a wilful 
mis-statement of ago on the part of *wonien, while there is a marked tendency 
for old persons to overstate their age.” These evil tendencies being still more 
pronounced in India, the question might well be asked ‘ Cm hono ’ ? Why 
trouble to discuss the figures at all ? Especially so, when in these Provinces, at 
any rate, as has been demonstrated in Chapter II, such vital statistics as arc 
maintained are almost as inaccurate as the age returns. Some of the errors in 
the returns, however, being fairly constant at each Census there may be some 
interest, though perhaps not much advantage, in attempting to compare some 
of the figures with those of previous enumerations, and pointing out some of the 
more curious features in the statistics. 

2. Data for Discussion. — The data on which this unprofitable discussion 
is mainly based will be found in the following Imperial Tables, and the Subsidi- 
ary Tables at the end of this Chapter. 

Imperial Table VII. — Age, sex, and civil condition. 

Imperial Table XIV. — Civil condition by age for selected castes. 

Subsidiarp Table I. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual 

periods. 

Subs-idiarij Table II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each Pro- 
vince, and Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main 

religion. 


^ In Intlia the iex may be exonrratetl more nr lei’? of this weakness, for few of them have any clmiico of impart- 
ing llic inforinal'on direct to tho enumerators. 
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Suhsichary Table IV. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

castes. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Proportion, by Provinces, Natural Divisions, and 

States or Districts, of children under 10 and of 
persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15-40 ; and 
of married females aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation in Provinces and Natural Divisions of 

population at certain age periods. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Deported birth-rate by sex and Districts in Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Reported death-rate by sex and Districts in 

Ajmer- Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table IX. — Reported death-rate by age and sex in the decade, 

and in selected years per mille living at the same 
age, according to the Census of 1901, in Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table X. — Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of 

each sex in Ajmer-Merwara. 

In Tables VII to X no figures for Rajputana can be published, as vital 
statistics are not kept up by the States, save in a few only. 

3. Test of the Accuracy of the Age Returns.— In a progressive or 
stationary population, under more or less normal conditions, one would expect to 
find the numbers returned under each age descending in a gradual scale in pro- 
portion as the age rises, from 0 onwards. Por it stands to reason that far more 
children are born than survive to the age of 1, and so on ; and though death 
may claim its victims at any age we all of us have to start life with 0 to our 
credit. Nothing could illustrate more vividly the inaccuracy of the returns than 
the diagram on page 111. The figures at the base of the diagram represent 
the quinquennial periods and each of the thick black lines the single inter- 
mediate years. The figures on the left-hand side denote the number of males 
of each age per 100,000 of the population. This 100,000 represents a selection 
of various typical rural and urban areas chosen from each Natural Division 
in the Provinces.^ It will be seen that the general aspect presented by the tops 
of the age lines resembles far more a series of uneven peaks in the Himalayas 
than a gentle-graded descending flight of stairs. Dr one might liken the 
quinquennial period lines to huge factory chimneys towering among the more 
humble household ones represented by the intermediate stages. The diagram 
shows that the most popular age among males is 30 ; then 25, then 40, then 
20, then 5.0,. and then 35. The figures for these ages range from 7,503 per 
100,000 to 4,673. After 35 there comes a big drop to the infants, who number 
only. 3,567 per 100,000. Though the diagram is for males only, the figures in 
Subsidiary Table I show that 30 is the favourite age among women likewise, 
then 40, then 25, these two ages having changed places in the sexes. Next comes 
20. Against the 30, years figure there are 8,256 Avomen; against the 20 only 
7,081. Between these and the next figure, 50, there is a big drop, as the propor- 
tion at that age is only 5,381 per 100,000. It may also be seen from the 
diagram that a slight, though not a very marked, preference is shoAvn for even 
numbers over odd ones after the age of 8. Another feature which it brings out 
vividly is the far greater inaccuracy of the returns for the indiAudual years from 
the age of 20 onwards than before that period. The tendency to return a 
multiple of 5 or 10 begins to make itself markedly felt from 15 onwards. 
Again, the number returned at 12 years is higher than at 10. Before, how- 
ever, completely condemning in this way the Indian, both enumerator and 
enumerated, for his inability to return accuratel}’- his age, it must be remem- 
bered that India is particularly liable to disturbing factors in the way of whole- 
sale disasters attacking an immense area like a State or Province in some 
particular year. Thus, if famine in one year of a decade carries off a very large 
number of children under 10 years, and very few between 10 and 20, naturally 
there will be- a corresponding uneven drop in the next decade from the “under 
10 year olds” to the 10-19 period and a big rise thence to the 20-29 period. In 

* Areas wore selected from Ajmer, Almor, Bbaratpur, Bikaner, Uungarpnr, Jaipur, Kotah, Marwar, 
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the same way a severe outbreak of malaria, such as Bharatpur has experienced, 
might in 1908 have Icilled off a tremendous lot of infants. In 1911, therefore, 
there would be a coiTesponding marked drop in those aged 3. And so on. To 
a great extent this is what one finds on looking at the figures. Again, the 
i-eturns may be disturbed by the nature of the instructions given to the enumerat- 
ing staff. Of all the age periods, probablj’- those for individual years under 
l(f are nearest the truth. Being nearer to the year of their birth, the ages of the 
children are more- easily remembered by their parents. Nevertheless the 
accuracy of even these returns is liable to be vitiated by two main causes. Tlie 
age up to which children are suckled in India is extraordinarily high compared 
with Western countries ; some are not weaned till 3 years of age, or even later 
in some rare cases. The instructions to the enumerators were, in the case of 
children under 12 months, to enter the word “infant.” Now the common 
vernacular word used by the enumerators for infant is dudk 'pine-wallah 
(milk-drinker). All such entries were classified in the abstraction offices as of 
0 years. It follows, almost inevitablj’’ but quite unavoidably, that many un- 
weaned children between the ages of 1 and 4 were recorded in the age column of 
the schedules as dudh pine-wallah, and are, therefore, included among the “ 0 
year olds.” The drop in the “ 1 year olds” compared with the infants and “2 
j'-ear olds” is due especially to this reason. Secondly, the enumerators were in- 
structed to record the completed year of age, but the Indian custom is to return 
not the completed jmar but the current year. In this way many of the “4 
year olds ” may be among the “ h year olds,” and so on ; and this inconsistency 
of classification would show itself more in the first 10 years, when there is a 
nearer attempt to give the real age rather than a multiple of 5 or 10. 

Apart, however, from these disturbing causes the uneducated mind, all over 
the censused world, seems naturally to pitch upon a multiple of 5 or of 10 as his 
age. That this is so in India is most graphically shown by the diagram referred 
to above. Even so, there is very far from an even descent in these round num- 
hors from 10 onwards. It will be noticed from the straight line 'join- 

ing the tops of the age lines that the descent in the multiples of 10 from the 
summit of 30 onwards is unbroken.* Not so all the multiples of 5, which are 
linked with a crossed line, though the multiples intermediate between the mul- 
tiples of 10 do descend gradually. On the other hand it will be noticed that, 
there is a gi-adual ascent in all the multiples of 5 from 10 onwards till the 30' 
peak is reached. 

Two other diagrams will be found on page 112, one illustrating the number* 
of persons, out of the same selected 100.000, of the ages of 0-4, 5-9, and so 
on for each quinquennial period, the other the number of persons of the ages of 
0-9, etc., for each decennial period. These sho\v that on the whole, taken in 
the rough, the returns for the quinquennial and decennial periods are, after all, ^ 
fairly correct. In the decennial periods there is a marked and constant decline 
from 0-9 onwards, except in the case of the figure for 20-29, which is higher 
than that for 10-19. As remarked elsewhere, this is due to the disturbing.- 
factor of the famines of the 1891-1901 decade, which reduced the number of 
those who are now in the 10-19 period. In the quinquennial diagi’am there is,: 
of course, less regularity in the descent. But, here again, most of the irregu-. 
Inrities are explained by the actual facts. There is a gradual descent from 0-4 
down to 15-19. Then the figures ascend at 20-24, and again at 25-29. This 
is, likewisej what would be expected, as these figures represent those aged 9-13 
and 14-18 in the famine of 1899-1900. The former would sufi'er more than the* 
latter, and both less than the jmunger generation. Subsequently, the 35-39 
figures are lower than those for 30-34 and 40-44 ; the 45-49 ones than the 40-44 
and 50-54 ones; and they alternate in this way practically to the end. This 
alternation is explained by the tendency, as people grow older, to pitch on ■ 
a multiple of 10, rather than the inteiinediate quinquennial periods, os 
their age. 
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4. Variation in the Age Distribution. — After the disastrous famine of 
1899-1900 in the previous decade, the results of which, as usual, told moi’e 
severely on the children than on any others, even the old, a marked increase 
among them was pi’ophesied during the recent decade. Looking at Subsidiary 
Tables II faj and VI the first thing that strikes one is the extent to which 
this prophecy has been fulfilled. For there has been a great rise in both sexes 
in both Provinces in the proportion of children under 1 j’-ear and of those from 
0-4 and 0-10, inclusive, compared with 1901. This increase is found in all the 




Natural Divisions, but is most marked in the Southern Division, which is just 
what one would expect, as it was there that the famines of the previous decade 
played the greatest havoc, and it is there that the increase in the population 
in the recent decade has been most marked. The increase among those under 
10 in this Division is as much as 113‘6 per cent, compared with a decline of 
60‘2 per cent in 1891-1901. How large this is can be gauged by comparing it 
with the increase among children in all Rajputana, which is only 32-5 per cent, 
though this in itself is far in excess of that in any other age period in Subsidiary 
Table VI, and nearly five times the percentage of increase in the total population. 

There has likewise been an increase among 
children under 10 in all States and Districts 
except in Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli. 
And in all these cases except Karauli, as 
the figures on the margin show, the decline 
among them is much more rapid than in the 
population itself. It is known that in Bharat- 
pur there has been a high infant mortality, if 
not a decreased birth-rate, due to outbreaks 
of fever. In Dholpur, too, there was a high 
infant mortality in 1905-06 from small-pox, cholera, and fever. And all these 
four States were victims to another famine in 1905-06. 

The next largest increase is likewise what was foretold, namely among people 
of GO and over. These have risen by 8'5 per cent. Like the children, they suffered 
severely in the famine and their numbers were reduced by 22'2 per cent in the 
previous decade. Here again in the Divisions the Southern Division shows the 
greatest jump up, amounting to + G8‘5 per cent compared with a variation of — 59'7 
per cent in 1891-01. It is curious to note that the Western Division, however, 
spite of an increase of 9’8 in its population, still shows a decline among its old 
people, even among those between the ages of 40 and 59. Out of the three 
States in the Division, Bikaner alone shows an increase in both these periods. 

In only five States, noted on the margin, 
do people over 60 years show a decrease, 
namely, Alwar, Bharatpm-, Jaisalmer, 
Karaiui, Marwar. In Alwar and 
Karauli, however, the rate of decline 
is less than that in the total population. 
In Bharatpur it is more, due again to 
fever, epidemics carrying off the weakly. 
The decline in Jaisalmer and Marwar, 
both of which are in the Western Divi- 
sion and have an increasing population, 
is curious and apparently inexplicable. 
Even in those aged 40-59 Marwar shows 
a decline of 7'9, and it looks as if the 
figures were unreliable. It was, likewise, expected as a result of the 1899-1900 
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famine that the next decade would sliow a decline in the 10-14 years period, as 

the ranks of those who would in ordinary 
circumstances have risen to this age period 
during that decade were decimated by the 
famine. The survivors among them re- 
present those who were between the ages of 
0 and 3 at the time of the famine. In each 
Province, Natural Division and State the 
decline has occurred accordingly. In the 
Division it varies from — 17'6 per cent in the 
Eastern to —39‘2 per cent in the Southern, 
the corresponding figures in the previous decade being +8‘8 and — 19'3 per 
cent. Once more the variation is most marked in the Southern Division. 
Much the same decrease was foretold and has occurred among those between 
the ages of 15 and 19, being those who were between 4 and 8 at the time of 
the great famine. And here again it is found not only in the .Provinces brit 
in each Natural Division, and most States and Districts, and once more it is 
most marked in the Southern Division. Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Dholpur, 
Dungarpur, .Jaisalmer and Kushalgarh, are, however, exceptions. 

Examining the sex figures it will be seen that, among children under 1 0 
years, males have increased by 32'2 per cent in Rajputana and by 51‘6 per cent 
in Ajmer- Merwara, compared Avith an increase of 6‘5 per cent and 6’0 per cent 
in the total population of each Province. In the same Avay the females under 
10 years haAm increased by 32'7 per cent in Rajputana and 55‘5 per cent in 
Ajmer- Merwara, contrasted with an increase of 6‘9 and 4'1 per cent in the total 
female population. 

5. Age Distribution by Religions. - As would be expected in a proAunce, 
Avhere more than -|ths of the population are Hindus, the age distribution among 
them corresponds fairly closely to that in the total population. But the' 
proportions in both sexes in the age periods up to 20 are below that in the 
Province. Among Jains, likewise, the proportion of children, especially among 
females under 10 is small. Musalmans show a much higher figure than that 
in the total population for those aged 10-14 of both sexes. In the 0-4 period 
they are slightly below the provincial proportion. Animists, as remarked else- 
Avhere, have a far higher proportion of children under 10 than any other religion; 
among males it is 3,590 and among females 3,646 per 10,000, compared Avith 
2,588 and 2,708 in the Avhole Province. But between 10 and 20 they are far 
beloAV the provincial aA'-erage, this being the generation which suffered so 
seA^erely among the Bhils in the 1899-1900 famine. Christians show the 
greatest disproportion to the provincial average in the 20-40 period in both 
sexes. The provincial figures for males of these ages are 3,372 and for females 
3,426, the corresponding Christian figures being 4,109 and 4,110. Among the, 
children under 1 0 the males are beloAV and the females above the provincial figure. 

Taking the proportion the children aged 0-4 bear to the population as a cri- 
terion of fecundity it would appear 
from the figures on the margin that 
Animists are a long way the most • 
prolific religion. Then come the 
Christians. Jains appear to be the 
least prolific. But these figures 
are, of course, liable to disturbance 
by extraordinary causes such as 
famine. The 1901 figures illustrate 
this well, for the Animists drop to 
last place, and the ^ilusalmans rise from fourth to first. Being the religion 
Avith the largest urban proportion Musalmans are influenced less by famine. As, 
however, Animists easily held first place again in 1891, there is little doubt they 
include the most prolific castes and tribes, Christians Avere second both in 1911 
and 1 901. _ In 1891 they were as low as fourth. The probable explanation of this 
low place is the small proportion of Indian Christians in that year. In 1891-01 
they increased by as much as 109-5 per cent and again in 1901-11 by 86-3 per 
cent, and it is among them,. rather than European Christians, so many of Avhom 


ProiAortlon o! children aged 0-4 of both scxca per 

10,000 in 

IteUgiou. 

1911. 

1001, 

1801, 

Animist**., 

Ciiristiflns ... 

Hindus ,,, ... 

Mufnlmans 

Jains ... 

•2,189 

l,4Gfl 

1,4-24 

1,393 

1,284 

753 

934 

903 

1,091 

879 

1,.520 

1,399 

1,394 

1,404 

1,433 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

Variation 1901-11 in 

10.14. 

Total iiopu- 
lation. 

Aimer-Merwara 

Rajputana 

Eastern Division ... 
Southern Division ... 
Western Division ... 

— 39-6 
—24-5 
— 17'U 
—39-2 
— 28-S 

-f 5-1 
+ 6-9 

+ -O 

-f-26-0 
+ 9-8 
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are either umnarried or have to send their children out of the country at an 
early age, that one looks for a high birth-rate. In Ajmer-Merwara the relative 
proportion of children under 5 in the various religions is much the same as in 
Rajputana, except that Christians come last. The disturbing factor in this 
latter case is the large number of unmarried females in Mission orphanages. 

6. Ages Among Selected Castes. — Subsidiary Table IV shows the age 
distribution of each sex for some of the most important castes and tribes in the 

two Provinces. The 
figures are interesting, 
as possibly throwing 
some light on the 
question of the neg- 
lect of female child- 
ren. The lowest pro- 
portion of male child- 
ren under 5 per 1,000 
is found in the castes 
named on the margin. 
In none of the others 
is the proportion be- 
low 1 25 per mille. It 
is somewhat unex - 
pected to find that 
the proportion of fe- 
male children does 
not touch such an 
actually low figure in 
individual castes as the males do. It will be seen from the figures on the 
margin that there are only 5 instead of 1 1 castes, the proportion of whose 
females under 5 years are below 125 per 1,000. But these five are also found 
among the eleven with a low male proportion. It is not surprising to find that 
the Gala Purab caste has the smallest proportion of children of either sex. It 
is one of the large illegitimate castes in the Provinces, whose chief occupation is 
domestic service, and their ranks are being constantly recruited from among 
adult females as hand-maidens, and it is also possible many of their children are 
returned among the father’s caste. The Rajputs have long had a reputation for 
a low proportion of female children among them, but it is somewhat surprising 
to find the proportion of males is even lower, namely 116-2 compared with 124-3. 
The figures in Ajmer-Merwara are even lower still, being 94-7 amono- males and 
113-9 among females. Excluding the exceptional case of non-Indian Christians 
among males, they hold the record in Ajmer-Merwara. In Rajputana they like- 
wise hold the record of all the important Hindu castes except the Kayasthas, 
They have, however, inez’eased very considerably since 1-901, when the male child- 
ren in Rajputana were only 75-9 per mille and the female 79-5. It is interest- 
ing to note that in both years and sexes the proportion of children under 5 amono- 
the Musalmans of the caste appears far higher than among the Hindus. In 191? 
among the Musalman Rajputs the pi-oportion of males is 131-1 and amono- Hindus 
115-5; among females it is 147-1 compared with 123-1 among Hindus. The 
excessively low proportion of females of all ages in the caste, of course, reduces the 
proportionate number of children ; there are not more than 781 females per 1,000 
males in the two Provinces combined (the inclusion of Ajmer-Merwara makiuo- 
very little difference to the Rajputana figures). Among Musalman Rajputs there 
are 851 and among the Hindus 779. Another probable contributory cause is 
that Rajputs, when they emigrate, seldom take tlieir wives with them ; hence a 
certain number of married women are debarred from increasing the birth-rate. 
The very low proportion of the children among Kayasthas is also strikiim. 
They, too, have a low proportion of females, only 839 per mille males in the two 
Provinces combined. Among Sadlms, one of the gi-eat ascetic castes, one 
naturally looks for a low proportion of male children owing to the large number 
of unmarried male adults in the caste ; obviously the female proportion would be 
higher owing to the very few adult female ascetics. There are only 634 females to 
1,000 males in Rajputana. Nor is the low proportion of male children amon" 

• Christians (non-Indian) to be wondered at owing to the large number of adult 
Thales among Government officials, soldiers, and others, who are either unmarried 


Proportion of cliildren under 5 years to I.OOO of sex. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Ca.ste. 

Sex, 

Caste. 

Sex. 


Males. 


Males. 

Gola Purab 

94 -.-5 

Christian (non-Indian). 

60-1 

Sadhu 

9G-6 

Rajputs 

94-7 

Kayasfcha 

103-2 

Brahman 

102-6 

Christian (non-Indian) 

114-3 

Pathan 

103-3 

Sniyad 

115-0 

Maliajan... 

110-0 

R.aipat 

116-2 

Sai3Md 

118-7 

Brahman 

116-4 

Christian (Indian) ... 

1 - 2 . 3 -S 

Pathan 

ns -8 

Shekh 

124-0 

Shekh 

123-5 



Ahir 

124-3 



IMahajan 

-• 124-9 




Females. 


Females. 

GoIa Purab 

112-9 

Rajput 

113-9 

Kttvnstha 

117-6 

Brahman 

114-7 

Christian (non-Indian) 

12 - 2-8 

Christian (Indian) 

118-9 

jMalmjan 

123-9 

Christi8i)(non-Indian)... 

122-8 

Rajput 

1 - 24-3 

Maliajan 

122-8 
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or WTi'hout their wives and families. Among females it is possibly due to a lower 
birth-rate, and also to many children being sent out of India at an early age. The 
same remarks about both sexes apply to Ajmer-Merwara also. In both 
Provinces, too, the proportion of females to 1,000 males is low, being only 742 
in Eajputana and 384 in Ajmer-Merwara. Brahmans have an unusually low 
proportion of male children, 116"4 compared with 126’4 among females. In 
Ajmer-Merwara the proportion of both is still less, but that of the males ( 102 ’ 6 ) 
is again much lower than the female one ( 114 ‘ 7 ), and as the proportion of 
females to 1,000 males in the caste is fairly high, namely 937 in both Provinces 
combined, they do not appear to be a very prolific caste. The low male propor- 
tion among Pathans ( 118 ' 8 ), compared with 13 G ’5 among females, is 
possibly due to a larger number of adult men immigrating temporarily without 
their families into the Province from up-country for labour, police service, 
etc. The disparity of proportion is still more marked in Ajmer-Merwara, where 
it is as low as 103‘8 among males compared with 134'3 among females. It is, 
however, noticeable that in all the four main Musalman tribes in both 
Provinces the proportion of male children under 5 is much lower than the 
female one. Mahajans have a low proportion of children in both sexes in both 
Provinces, the figures being lower in Ajmer-Merwara than in Eajputana, 
especially for males. They are said to be less prolific, but it must also be 
remembered that they suftered less from the famines of the previous decade, 
being well-to-do and living mostly in towns. In Ajmer-Merwara the propor- 
tion in both sexes among Indian Cliristians is low. Their children suffered 
less in the famine of 1899 - 1900 , which fact would swell the proportions of those 
over 10 at the recent Census. The very high proportion of females, which is as 
much as 1,086 to 1,000 males, might have led one to expect a greater proportion 
of young childi’en, but they marry later than among other religions, and also in 
both districts there are a considerable number of orphan girls who swell unnatur- 
ally the female ranks. 

The castes with the highest proportion of male children under 5 . are the 
Bhils ( 205 ' 0 ) and Rawats ( 169 ' 9 ) in Eajputana. These, likewise, have the 
largest proportion of female children under 5 , namely 222;3 and 199’3 respec- 
tively. In Ajmer-Merwara, too, the Ratvats have the high record of 179'4 
among males, though their figure for female children ( 195 ' 9 ) is surpassed by 
that of the Merat Kathats (212-8). The Eawats in this Province include a 
great many Mers. 

7. Mean Age and Longevity. — The mean age for males in Eajputana is 
24-8 and for females 25 - 2 . In Ajmer-Merwara it is slightly higher for males, 

namely 25 - 0 . For fe- 
males it is the same as 
in Eajputana. In both 
Provinces and sexes it 
is lower than in 1901 , 
as a result of the large 
increase among those 
under 10 . The high- 
est it has ever been in Eajputana is 25-4 among males and 25-9 among females, 
and in Ajmer-Merwara 25-.‘3 among males and 26-3 among females. All these 
were in 1901 , when the proportion of children was unusually low. The Natural 
Divisions exhibit the same features as tlie Provinces. In both sexes the mean 
is highest in the Eastern Division and lowest in the Southern, the latter being 
the one in which the increase among children is most marked. Turning to the 
main religions wo find that the lowest mean age of both sexes in Eajputana is 
among the Animists. This is only to be expected, as they have the largest 
proportion of children under 10 , and from Subsidiary Table III it appears that 
among males this has always been the ca.se at the last three enumerations. 
The highest mean age in both Prortnces is found among the Jains in both sexes, 
which is said by some to be due to their being less prolific. In Ajmer-Merwara 
the lowest mean among males is in the Animists and the lowest female one among 
the Christians. This latter fact is due, not to an excessively lai;ge number of 
females under 10, for in this respect Christianity is outnumbered in its [iropor- 
tions by all religions excejit Jains, but to a very large, number of females 
between 40 and 19 . These would represent the children under 10 at the famine 
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of 1899-1900, and their survival is due partly to Christians suffering practically 
not at all from famines, and partly to the rescue of orphans by Christian 
missionaries, who have since been baptized. No doubt the male Christians 
would have shown the lowest mean for the same reason, were it not that the 
large number of adult men (soldiers and others) in the Province without their 
children pull up the average. As Subsidiary Table IV shows, the percentage 
of non-Indian Christian males aged 15-39 is as high as 77'1. 

The individual ages over 70 are not tabulated separately in the abstraction 
offices, so that it is not possible to satisfy those who might be curious as to the 
number of centenarians in the Provinces. But among the 100,000 persons in 
selected areas in Subsidiary Table I there were 9 men and 15 women who 
claimed to have completed or passed the century. And, in the schedules, entries 
of 120 and 123 were found in Jaipur City, 127 in Nawan town in Marwar, and 
125 in Ajmer City. These were subsequently verified by special enquiries. 
The Jaipur Census Superintendent, who personally saw and questioned the old 
people in Jaipur city, said they were at least 110 years old. The Ajmer 
Superintendent verified the old woman’s age of 1 25 as correct. The local 
enquiries in Marwar likewise supported the statement of the old man in Nanwan 
town that he was 127. 

8. Married Women of Child-bearing Ages and their Fecundity. -- 
In Rajputana the proportion of married females aged 1 5-40, which are consi- 
dered to be the child-bearing ages in India, has risen from 34'0 to 36‘7 per 100 
females of all ages, and in Ajmer-Merwara from 37-7 to 38‘6. The only units 
in which they show a decline are Kishangarh, Lawa, and Sliahpura, but even 
in these the decrease is very slight. The most marked rise is in Marwar, the 
proportion having gone up from 28 ‘4 to 35 ’9. 

Some rough idea of the birth-rate and of the fertility of the wmmen can be 
gathered from columns 5 and (i of Subsidiary Table V, which shows the number 
of children under 10 to every 100 married females of the child-bearing ages. It 
will be seen that in each of the Provinces and Natural Divisions the fertility has 
improved tremendously, thus illustrating very vividly the deleterious effects of the 
famines of the pi'evious decade, which showed themselves not only in an increased 
death-rate, but in an impoverished birth-rate. In Rajputana the figure has risen 
from; 1 o 1 '8 in 1901 to 1 5 1 '3 in 191 I . In Ajmer-Merwara the I’ise is still more mar- 
ked, namely, from 99-8 to 143-7. Ever}? State and District shows a great improve- 
ment in this respect except Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Jaisalmer. Each of 
the three former has a declining population, but the drop in the proportion of child- 
ren above mentioned is proportionately greater than the decrease in population, 
especially in Dholpur, The drop in Jaisalmer is curious, as indeed are otlier 
features in the age variations for this State. For here we have a population which 
has increased by as much as 20-4 per cent; children under 10 have increased by 
28-8 per cent ; and yet there is a decline in the number of children per 1 00 married 
women of the child-bearing ages. Married women have increased by 34 2 per cent. 
Married men of all ages have increased by 34 -.3 per cent, and children under 5 by 
73-9 per cent, while those in the 5-9 period have actually declined by 1 -2 per cent, 
for which decrease there seems no accountable reason. It looks as if there 
must have been a large number of marriages recently in the last 4 or 5 years 
which have not yet had time to show their full effects on tlie number of children 
in the 5-9 period. Yet this supposition seems scarcely to be corroboi-ated by the 
figures for married females, for if it were correct we should look for the greatest 
increase among those in the 15-19 age period. But as a matter of fact these 
have only increased by 31-0 per cent, compared with 35T per cent among the 
older married ones aged 20-39. 

9. Vital Statistics. — The figures in Subsidiary Tables VII to X are 
based on the vital statistics. Complete statistics for Rajputana are not avail- 
able, and enough has been said in Chapter II, paragraph 10, to show the 
unreliability of the Ajmer-Merwara figures. But Table IX shows without any 
•doubt what a tremendously high rate of infant mortality there is ; the average 
.for the.decade among males is 649-3 and among females 652-2 per mille, com- 
pared with 35-1 and 36-9 for all ages. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Age Distribution of 100,000 of each Sex by Annual Periods. 

EAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWAKA. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ago. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

2 1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3,567 

3,877 

36 

383 

252 

71 

12 

11 

1 

1,411 

1,602 

37 

248 

167 

72 

28 

32 

2 

2,452 

2,720 

38 

356 

360 

73 

10 

11 

3 

2,730 

3,082 

39 

140 

130 

74 

8 

5 

A 

2,313 

2,487 

40 

6,714 

7,546 

75 

80 

82 

fi 

2,872 

2,774 

41 

197 

173 

76 

5 

6 

e 

2,029 

2,079 

42 

495 

327 

77 

4 

6 

7 

2,272 

2,443 

43 

147 

92 

78 

6 

6 

8 

2,162 

2,108 

44 i 

1 

127 

107 

79 

1 

2 

& 

1,438 

1,407 

45 

2,765 

2,562 

80 

198 

284 

10 

2,701 

2,258 

46 

158 

94 

81 

o 

5 

11 

1,196 

1,199 

47 

167 

111 

82 

4 

12 

12 

3.017 

2,247 

48 

232 

189 

83 

1 

4 

13 

1,390 

1,222 

49 

92 

75 

84 

3 

1 

14 

1,409 

1,176 

50 

4,954 

6,381 

85 

17 

SO 

15 

3,403 

2,999 

61 

117 

94 

86 

2 

1 

18 

1,925 

1,853 

62 

260 

191 

87 

1 

1 

17 

1,020 

907 

53 

110 

65 

88 

i 

1 

1 

18 

2,314 

2,232 

54 

92 

65 

89 

• *» 

1 

18 

797 

620 

55 

1,166 

1,016 

90 

30 

44 

20 

6,511 

7,031 

56 

90 

67 

91 

1 

3 

21 

603 

461 

57 

75 

66 

92 

I 

3 

■ 2a 

2,206 

2,001 

58 

97 

72 

93 

... 

... 

23 

C2G 

493 

59 

42 

33 

94 

1 

o 

24 

710 

610 

GO 

2,662 

3,347 

95 


7 

25 

7,042 

7,199 

01 

61 

60 

90 


2 

2C 

794 

.■-.GO 

62 

115 

101 

97 


1 


731 

510 

63 

43 

20 

98 


■2 

2S 

1,131 

1,019 

64 

44 

. 23 

09 

1 

4 

29 

260 

256 

65 

395 

392 

100 

7 

14 

30 

7,503 

8,256 

66 

37 

22 

101 

1 

1 

31 

263 

202 

07 

40 

31 

102 

... 

... 

32 

1,237 

818 

68 

32 

IB 

103 

— 

... 

.33 

364 

214 

69 

11 

8 

104 



34 

293 

186 

70 

532 

674 

105 

1 


35 

4,673 

4,300 

... 


... 

... 

... 
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Subsidiary Table II {a).— Age Distribution of 10,000 of each. Sex in each Province. 


RAJPUTANA. 


AJMER-MERWARA 


Ago. 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 















■ 

Males. 

Hg 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mates. 

Femaley. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

FemalM. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

0 

19 

405 

1.31 

144 

.328 

370 

390 

441 

1.30 

126 

.344 

396 

.386 

436 

1 

■SI 

159 

122 

138 

147 

159 

146 

163 

05 

66 

171 

182 

224 

247 

2 


313 

192 

210 

245 

269 

285 

321 

136 

138 

251 

280 

209 

223 

3 

314 

3.06 

294 

223 

280 

327 

315 

362 

165 

167 

284 

323 

305 

339 

i 

273 

290 

228 

240 

330 

3.39 

257 

268 

187 

188 

29.3 

318 

.307 

319 

Total 

0-4 

1,376 

1,522 

877 

gss 

1,336 

1,464 

1,393 

1,560 

673 

686 



1,431 

1,563 


1,212 

1,180 

1,204 

1,223 

1,387 

1,365 

1,122 

1,135 

1,086 

1,120 

1.393 

1,418 

1,273 

1,280 

10—14 

972 

798 

1,339 

1,172 

1,134 

958 

818 

677 

1,367 

1,242 

1,131 

9SI 

874 

719 

15—19 

S-.’S 

789 

1,111 

992 

857 

754 

803 

78> 

1,172 

l,0St 

842 

780 

882 

621 


899 

995 

903 

973 

786 

849 

1,03.0 

1,091 

1,112 

1,106 

747 

818 

1,015 

1,051 

26-29 

957 

942 

907 

871 

882 

850 

1,083 

1,014 

l,00-2 

935 

880 

846 

1,003 

966 

■iiiBf 

947 

965 

905 

916 

924 

937 

1,014 

1,001 

90S 

917 

960 

937 

983 

983 

35-39 

559 

624 

570 

548 

569 

533 

613 

.027 

581 

542 

559 

510 

573 

508 

40-44 

718 

779 

741 

813 

703 

749 

677 

751 

830 

865 

741 

770 

641 

716 

45-49 

335 

305 

350 

332 

338 

397 

340 

307 

328 

311 

354 

278 

318 

287 

■tllMgg 

534 

553 

491 

541 

473 

504 

529 

559 

484 

54(i 

466 

501 

462 

509 

65 -.09 

147 

128 

190 

176 

170 

158 

147 

123 

154 

157 

144 

IIS 

160 

133 

■ flO&over 

411 

504 

411 

480 

441 

567 

366 

473 

393 

430 

440 

542 

385 

m 

_ 

Bean 

age. 

24'S 

25 -2 

25-4 

25-9 

24-4 

25 0 

250 

25-2 

25-5 

26-3 

24-4 

24-4 




(1) 1881 figures for Bajputana are not available. Those for Ajmer-SIerwara, and in both Provinces, those for 1891 and 1001 

have been taken from the Reports of 1901. 

(2) 1891 and 1901 figures exclude Tonk parganas of Chhabra, Pirarva and Sironj. 

(3) 1891 figures for Rajputana exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. 


Subsidiary Table II (b). — Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in Natural Divisions. 


RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ago. 


1901 

1891 

1911 
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1891 
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w 

o 
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O 

*3 

S 

rS 

B9 

01 

S 
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CO 

o 

*3 

E 

"5 

W4 

•1 

O 

*3 

S 

o 

GO 

Cl 

*3 

b-i 

CO 

.2 

B 

o 

Cn 

, 

.2 

S 

W 

V 

*3 

B 

o 

n 

S 

07 

V 

C 

E 

& 

O 

'3 

fS, 

n 

o 

*5 

s 

o 

E=- 

X 

o 

CJ 

s 

CO 

"S 

B 

Si 

e5 

*3 

S3 

U 

*3 

a 

• 

1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

G 

7 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

It 

0-4 
6-9 
10-14 
16—19 
20-39 
40-59 
'60 and 
over 

Western Division. 

Southern Division. 

Eastern DmsiON. 

1,420 

1,195 

984 

947 

3,350 

1,694 

404 

l,i)3I 

1,104 

839 

799 

3,37.3 

1,746 

54S 

931 

1,038 

1,443 

1,271 

2,914 

1,886 

617 

1,007 

1,061 

1,376 

1,177 

2,894 

1,939 

546 

1,513 

1,470 

1,198 

766 

2,897 

1,660 

496 

1,60.3 

1,451 

1,142 

701 

2,793 

1,689 

630 

1,713 

1,295 

724 

841 

3,646 

1,534 

247 

1,869 

1,201 

569 

705 

3,G27 

1,664 

303 

574 

1,188 

1,462 

1,269 

3,874 

1,4.56 

177 

632 

1,181 

1,234 

1,964 

3,817 

1,785 

287 

1,396 

1,580 

1.212 

883 

3,175 

1,464 

290 

1,490 

1,478 

968 

791 

.3,238 

1,585 

450 

1,249 

1,187 

1,034 

933 

3,322 

1,813 

462 

1,404 

1,187 

846 

812 

3,40! 

1,822 

528 

918 

1,270 

1,264 

1,005 

3,317 

1,803 

418 

999 

1,296 

1,072 

899 

.3,367 

1,853 

514 

1,223 

1,277 

1,07.3 

894 

3,292 

1,776 

465 

1,385 

1,281 

858 

770 

3,348 

1,784 

674 

Bean 

ago. 

24 '6 

26-2 


26-8 

240 

243 

23-3 

240 

24-6 

265 

22-7 

240 



26-4 

27-2 




(1) 1881 figures are not available. 

(2) fiouthern Division includes Merwara. 

(3) Eastern Division includes Ajmer. 

(4) The 1891 and 1901 fignros for Easlom Division eiclude the Tonk parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj, 
(6) The 1891 figures in the Southern Division exoludo estimated Bhils and Grassias. 

(0) The 1901 figures for the Western Division have been taken from the Report of 1901. 
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CHAPTER Y. — ACE. 


Shbsidiary Table III . — Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in each Main Religion. 


KAJPUTANA. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 



1911 

1901 

1891 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1831 

Age. 

Males. 

m 

O 

'3 

S 

er' 

c 

*3 

Females. 

« 

O 

*3 

Females. 

n 

o 

*3 

*» 

O 

*3 

p 

n 

*3 

w 

K) 

Females. 

m 

c 

s 

K 

m 

*S 

E 

«> 

*3 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i. Animi$U. 

0-4 

2,10.5 

2,273 

670 

836 

1,437 

1,603 

l,CCl 

1,993 







5-9 

1,485 

1,373 

1,336 

1,372 

1.768 

1,540 

1,339 

1,295 








720 

584 

1,466 

1.277 

1,245 

996 

669 

462 

.2 

js 


s 

«a 


15-19 ... 

735 

557 

1,220 

1,092 

876 

809 

709 

793 

c 

a 

e3 

9t 

ti 

' c 

20-39 ... 

3,489 

3,602 

3,923 

3,837 

3,183 

3,3-21 

3.946 

3,655 

a 

a 

cS 

c8 

s 

s 

40-59 ... 

1,285 

1,261 

1,239 

1,365 

1,272 

1.373 

1,349 

1,401 


43 

43 

o 

43 

43 

43 

CO tnd over ... 

180 

250 

146 

221 

219 

358 

327 

341 




t2; 

z: 


Mean age ... 

21-3 

21-4 

23'3 

23-6 

21-6 

22-7 

28-5 

22-9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

S. GUrittiam. 















0-4 

1,204 

1,727 

764 

1,104 

1,291 

1,500 

844 

1,224 

875 

719 

1,430 

1,891 

793 

2,018 

5-9 

1,038 


1,107 

1,604 

1,118 

1,383 

596 

1,163 

974 

1,.349 

1,059 

1,676 

438 

920 

10-14 ... 

1,121 

617 

1,925 

1,553 

915 

1,089 

715 

900 

1,343 

1,570 

785 

1,102 

387 

604 

15-19 ... 

938 

1,110 

1,005 

1,030 

800 

1,248 

1,007 

1,990 

1.362 

877 

798 

627 

832 

1,780 

20-39 ... 

4,109 

4,110 

3,105 

3,192 

3,507 

3,464 

5,666 

3,330 

3,470 

3.638 

4,486 

3,755 

6,802 

4,080 

549 

40-59 ... 

1,420 

1,148 

1,703 

1,307 

2,225 

1,224 

982 

1,132 

1,730 

1,374 

1,238 

806 

6'JO 

60 ami over ... 

170 

292 

211 

204 

144 

80 

190 

244 

246 

473 

204 

143 

58 

89 

Kean age ... 

23-8 

22-8 

241 

21-9 

25-7 

21-2 

24-8 

21-8 

24-8 

24-2 

23 6 

19-7 

24-7 

19 3 

S. Hindu!, 

0-4 

1,349 

1,499 

869 

941 

1,327 

1.460 

1,425 

1,580 

639 

625 

1,355 

1,493 

1,458 

1,571 

6-9 

1,190 

1,173 

790' 

1,188 

1,216 

1,383 

1,369 

1.120 

1,121 

1,111 

1,107 

1,418 

1,418 

l,2-i7 

1,283 

10-14 ... 

970 

1,.334 

1,158 

1,130 

950 

HrTiiil 

C42 

1,416 

1,233 

1,141 

976 

800 


15-19 ... 

931 

78" 

1,112 

0S2 

855 

747 


762 

1.163 

1.094 

837 

773 

870 

815 

20-39 ... 

3,389 

1,753 

3,433 

3,2‘<3 

3,313 

3 102 

3 167 

Elf/fil 

3.G7I 

3,579 

3,021 

3,119 

3,114 

3,558 

3,613 

40-59 ... 

l,8i'3 

1,796 

1,895 

1,094 

1,728 

■ivht] 

1,760 

1,808 

1,896 

1.097 

1,675 

1.574 

1,649 

00 and over ... 

412 

513 

418 

495 

443 

573 

350 

474 

284 

424 

433 

551 

381 

469 

Kean age ... 

24-9 

25-4 

25-5 

261 

24-6 

25 0 

260 

25-8 

25-6 

26-6 

24-3 


24-2 

24-6 

4. Jaint. 















0-4 

1,310 

1,2-18 

864 

894 

l.-t71 

1,391 

1,151 

1,252 

707 

835 

1,144 


1,2‘28 

1,388 

5-9 

1,2.35 

1,124 

1,05 


1,319 

1,204 

l,03'l 

1,049 


0-i!l 

1,144 


1,107 

1,231 

10-14 ... 

f*2,3 

813 

1,405 

1,2-5 

1,111 


837 

(Vi2 

1,146 

1,313 

1,101 


801) 

701 

15—19 ... 

83f 

793 

!.‘228 

1,16- 

810 

796 

020 

752 

941 

1 ,05'.) 

043 

878 

016 

831 

20—39 ... 

3,401 

3,503 

3,1,37 

3,20ii 

•2,9! 5 

3, V2S} 

3,SliO 

3,770 

4,0.35 

3,464 

3,.8S0 

3,245 


3,510 

40-50 ... 

1,871 

1 ,i'H7 

1.8SS 

1,9.39 

1,604 

1,SS‘1 

1,891 

2,0)3 

1,96-1 

2,018 

1,910 

1,805 

WESiM 

1,8.76 

GO and over ... 

4tU 

032 

o7.3 

4Sli 

400 

5D7 

21*3 

472 

204 

302 

378 

403 

■la 

434 

Me.an ago ... 

25-5 

2G'6 

25-2 

26-4 

24-7 

20- 0 

260 

2G-9 

26-7 

26-4 

25-7 

26-7 

25-2 

25-4 

S, J/tttuimans. 

0—4 

1.317 

1,460 

1,031 

M47 

l,3-.'3 

1,483 

I,3.5S 

1,538 

830 

065 

1,349 

1,042 

1,375 

1,571 

5-9 

1,233 

1,'236 

1,.321 

l,‘29li 


l,.32;i 

1,174 

1,2I,S 

1,003 

1,230 

1,3,57 

1,476 

1,260 

1,293 

10-H ... 

1,112 

‘Hui 

1,31 1 

1,-J02 

l,0i»7 

\KU 

n(i4 

847 

1,187 

1,2.51 

1,0!)7 

1,000 

036 

R73 

15-19 ... 

93S 

‘■51 

1,019 

967 

SOI 


S75 

SI 2 

1,275 

3,593 

1,048 

835 

792 

901 

827 

20-.39 ... 

3,1.37 

3,25i> 

3.127 

.3,081 

3,207 

3,iiM 

3,483 

3.428 

3,243 

1,783 

.3,146 

3,0-28 

3,475 

3,449 

40-59 ... 

1,725 

1,6-9 

1,722 

1,75^' 

1,690 

l,()Si 

!,69S 

l,GGd 

1,692 

1,705 

1,533 

1,591 

1,560 

60 and over ... 

49.S 

530 

466 

.547 

492 

.572 


491 

421) 

477 

511 

520 

409 

401 

Kean age ... 

24-9 

24-8 

25-0 

24-8 

24-8 

249 

250 

24-6 

25-6 

25-2 

24-8 

28-6 

24-6 

240 


i\) Figures for ISSl for UajputaTiK are nut nvatlftble. 

(2) J igurei for Hirulut in colums G, 7, 12 and 13 include figures for Arja Sajuajiats. 

(r>) 1S91 figure-* in Uijputana cxdudo estiinotwl Bliilf! and Grassias. 

(4) IS3l and KOI figures in Rajputnna exclude Tonk parganas ot Chhabra, Pirawa and Sirouj. 
ItJOl figures in both ProTjnecs arc taken fn>m the lOGl IVi 2 M*fU, 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Age Distribution of 1,000 of each Sex in certain Castes. 
RAJPUTANA AND AJSIER-MERWARA. 


JUlES. NDMBER pep. MIELE AOEI. |Fe 3IALES. NtJMDEK PEE .MIEEE AGED 


Castes. 

Locality. 

1 

o 

Ahir 

Rajpntana ... 

JBairagi 

Rajputana ... 

Balai 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 

BambBi 

Rajputana ... 

Bhangi 

Rajputana 

Bhil 

Rajputana... 

Bralinian 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Mcrwara ... 

Clrnkar 

Rajputana 

Chamar 

Rajputana 

Ajnier Werwara ... 

Christian (In- 
dian) 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Christian 

(Others) 

1 Rajputana 

' Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Daroga 

Rajputana ... 

Fakir 

Rajputana 

Gola Parab ... 

Rajputana 

Gnjar. 

Rajputana... 
Ajmer-Menvara ... 

Jat 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Kaim Khani ... 

Rajputana 

Kasai 

Rajputana ... 

Kayastha 

Rajputaua 

Kliati ... 

Rajputana 

Kunthar 

R»jputana 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Mahajan ... 

Rajputana... 

Ajrner-Merwora 

Mali 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Mco or Mewati 

Rajputana ... 

Mor 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Mcrat Kathat 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Mina ... 

Rajputana 

Moghal 

Rajputana... 

Nai 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Pathan 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Raigar 

Rajputana ... ... 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Rajput 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Rangrez 

Rajputana 

Ra,vat „. 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Rebari • ... 

Rajputana 

S.adhu.,. 

Rajputana 

Saiyad 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Shokh... 

Rajputana 

Ajmcr-Mcnvara ... 


0-4 

5-11 

12-14 

15-39 

40 and 
over. 

H 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I2I-3 

1751 

66-4 

418-9 

215-3 

134-9 

135-7 

52-0 

442-9 

234-5 

154-9 

157-3 

157-9 

131-4 

43-0 

42-2 

437-0 

4G7-7 

207-2 

201-4 

164-4 

154-6 

59-4 

442-3 

179-3 

150-6 

179-4 

60-4 

415-1 

194-5 

203-0 

176-5 

42-4 

428-1 

148-0 

116-4 

102-0 

151-4 

1-28-2 

54-0 

50-0 

426-4 

482-5 

250-9 

236-7 

153-8 

14C-0 

44-2 

475-7 

180-3 

H3-S 

156-1 

165-7 

143-9 

63-1 

4-2-4 

427-7 

4S1-4 

199-7 

176-2 

133-0 

123-8 

133 0 
119-9 

84-1 

91-7 

516-9 

530-9 

133-0 

133-7 

m-3 

00-1 

171-4 

55-6 

63-3 

19-6 

471-4 

770-9 

179-6 

93-8 

130-2 

151-7 

50-0 

439-8 

221-1 

135-1 

169-5 

69-3 

400-9 

225-2 

94-3 

151-4 

59-8 

458-3 

236-2 

129-3 

144-0 

104-9 

155-3 

601 

52-4 

434-7 

454-0 

211-0 
193 2 

139-0 

132-5 

160-2 

141-6 

60-5 

46-7 

436-7 

494-5 

212 II 
184-7 

136-0 

105-4 

61-3 

401-0 

-235-1 

14-2-9 

-201-7 

78-5 

390-3 

186-0 

103-2 

140-0 

57-4 

434-0 

265-4 

141-1 

164-7 

65-0 

407-9 

230-7 

l49-:> 

14-i-I 

158-0 

146-1 

55-0 

41-9 

428-1 
465- 1 

209-4 

200-8 

124-9 

110-0 

165'1 

138-0 

57-6 

50-4 

416-4 

474-8 

230-0 

2-26-8 

140-3 

132-8 

162-4 

136-3 

57-2 

53-3 

425-1 

468-5 

215-0 

209-1 

1-25-6 

175-3 

88-1 

403-2 

207-8 

153-7 

143-U 

130-3 
150 3 

29-0 

56-1 

498-3 

412-0 

18S-1 

-206-6 

108-6 

159-1 

43-3 

40S-3 

160-7 

I3S-1 

109-0 

61 -U 

423-4 

2 OS -5 

127-3 

163-5 

60-0 

398-1 

251-1 

1-28-5 
131 8 

153-8 

130-9 

55-1 

42-5 

433-2 

485-3 

229-4 

203-5 

llS-8 

103-8 

145-4 

13S-0 

50-1 

56-3 

429-7 

4GS-6 

250 -0 
233-3 

142-9 

169-0 

1721 

167-8 


120-5 

444-9 

203-5 

178-3 

110-2 

94-7 

149-4 

120-0 

57-3 

53-0 

442-7 

500-5 

234-4 
23 1 -8 

129-1 

1G8-G 

61-2 

403-9 

237-2 

169-9 

179-4 

147-9 

152-9 


438-0 

421-4 

201-9 

206-2 

150-5 

173-5 

C3-5 

424-0 

188-5 

96-6 

10-2-2 

40-4 

454-9 

305-9 

115-5 

US-7 

150-1 

138-5 


419-8 

431-5 

250-4 

242-3 

123- 6 

124- 0 

156-7 

J51-5 

65-3 

60-6 

4-23-7 

442-1 

230-8 

221-8 


0.4 

5-IJ 

12-14 

15.31) 

40 and 
over. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

119-7 

109-5 

55-0 

399-5 

226-3 

163-0 

130-1 

40-5 

431-7 

229-7 

170-7 

172-0 

143-3 

130-4 

34-4 

34-7 

530-2 

448-1 

2-21-4 

214-8 

183-4 

144-5 

31-2 

1 

194-9 

162-6 

166-5 

48-5 

1 s 

194-0 

-22-2-3 

156-3 

37-8 

1 s 

149-9 

126-4 

114-7 

141-0 

1-26-3 

40-9 

35-5 

11 11-5 
4>2-8 

- 274-6 

- 270-7 

144-3 

118-3 

34-4 

471-S 

231-2 

159-1 

171-4 

156-5 

135-3 

52-S 

38-5 

4-29-5 

4.-.3-S 

202-1 

201-0 

177-3 

llS-9 


40-9 

68-3 

540-4 

55S-8 

139-3 

113-3 

162-3 

122-8 

150-8 

109-6 

35-8 

41-0 

401-1 

479-5 

154-0 

187-1 

1-22-8 

123-1 

46-1 

4.31*3 

276-4 

155-5 

169-4 

59-1 

407-5 

208-5 

112-9 

144-0 

51-3 

449-2 

242-5 

150-8 

171-1 

llttiBl 

40-3 

37-5 

4hS-7 

429-4 

22.3-1 

208 -O 

146-8 

141-5 

151-2 

140-2 

51-2 

30-2 

410-7 

460-8 

231 •! 
218-3 

137-2 

146-4 

46-5 

413-9 

250-0 

150-7 

lSS-5 

62-4 

400-1 

198-3 

117-0 

160-1 

52-2 

416-9 

253-2 

151-3 

151-2 

44-2 

41-2-0 

-241-3 

164-2 

158-2 

148-5 

129-9 

45-5 

37-2 

419-0 

452-3 

222-2 

-227-4 

123-9 

122-8 

153-4 

132-0 

47'9 

40-2 

419-0 

453-9 

2.55-8 

•259-2 

153 3 
141-7 

154-3 

1-21-9 

44-0 

35-4 

425-1 

4.'.0-G 

223-3 

244-4 

140-0 

170-7 

74-7 

461-3 

213-3 

IS5-2 

ir,7-8 

128-4 

155-9 

20-5 

40-5 

483-1 

417-0 

176-8 

212-8 

21-2 8 

166-2 

37-2 

408-9 

174-9 

137-3 

138-1 

47-4 

413-7 

223-5 

154-G 

159-0 

59-1 

402-2 

2-25-1 

I4S-2 

14S-2 

143-8 
131 3 

40-7 

20-2 

419-9 
443 5 

247-4 

250-S 

136-5 

134-3 


50-7 

50-3 

419- 2 

420- 6 

243-5 

233-4 

162-7 
ISO -8 

169-0 

140-4 

49-5 

41-5 

4-23-0 

448-7 

195-8 

1S8-C 

121-3 

113-9 

I34-D 

1-26-4 

41-7 

37-5 

4-24-9 

457-6 

274-2 

264-6 

155-7 

170-7 

52-7 

400-3 

220-6 

199-3 

195-9 

153-4 

141-5 

29-9 

28-3 

418-0 

423-2 

199-4 

211-1 

159-3 

155-9 

50-9 

406-5 

-227-4 

143-3 

132-8 

34-8 

4-23-3 

265-8 

13S-1 

145-2 

161-4 

153-6 

46-5 

64-7 

421-2 

425-9 

232-8 

226-6 

137-5 

139-5 

164-8 

lGl-9 

51-3 

51*5 

417-1 

4262 

220-3 

220-0 


The figures iu this Table are based on Imperial Table XIV, not on XIII, 
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iincludes Ajmer. 111891 figurce not r.vailoblo. 'Includes Kushalgarh. Non, — (1) 1S91 and 1901 figures excludo Tonk pnrganas of Clihabrn, Piraws and Sironj. 

tincludes 3Ierw»m. §Iueluded in Banswara, (9) 1591 figures exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias, 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation in Population at certain age periods. 





Variation per cent in population. 


Province and Natural 
Divisions. 

Period. 







All ages. 

0-9 

' 10-14 

15-39 

40-59 

60 and 
over. X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rajputana and Ajmer- ( 
Merwara. ( 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

+ 6-6 
-18-6 

-i-33-3 

—381 

-25-3 
- 2-3 

-4- 4-2 
— 10-6 

-4- 3-0 
— 130 

-4- 8-9 
-27-6 

Ajmer-Merwara | 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

+ 5-1 
-121 

-i-53'5 

—44-6 

-39-6 
-4- 8-4 

-f 0-8 
-{- 5-1 

- 1-7 

- 4-3 

-f20-0 

-343 

Rajputana | 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

-)- 6-7 
-190 

+32-5 
— 37-8 

—24-5 
- 2-8 

-4- 4-4 
-11-3 

-4- 3-2 
-13-4 

-4- 8-5 
-27-3 

* Baslem Division ... *•*•{ 

1901—1911 

1S91—1901 

+ -1 
— 9-r 

■4-10-4 
— 20-3 

— ITS 
-f 8-8 


+ -s 

— 7-6 

d" 6‘6 
— 18-1 

fSoulhern Divifttm | 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

-t-S6-0 
— 34-4 

-4-113-6 
— 60-2 

— 39-2 

— 19-3 


■4-84-8 
— 30-6 

-f 68-5 
-59-7 

Wettem Division ... ...| 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

-f 9-8 
—S5-S 

--60 0 

— 28-8 
— 9-9 

-i- lS-7 

— is-s 

— 1-3 
-14-4 

— S-3 

- 29-1 


* E.fclncloa Ajmtr, and the Tonk parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 
t Exoludes Merwara. 

+ Include figures for unspecified age periods. 


Subsidiary Table VII. — Reported Birth-rate hy Sex and Districts. 
AJMER-MERWARA. 


Numbeb or biutbs 1901-10, i-ep. 1,000 or total roPotATio.N- or 1901. 


Year, 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Ajmer. 

Merwara. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1900-01 

16-0 

15-5 

16-3 

15-0 

17’6 

17-2 

1901-02 

36-7 

35-4 

36-2 

34-3 

33-5 

39-1 

1902-03 1 

30’3 

28'G 

23-8 

26-7 

35 3 

34-9 

1903-04 

34-0 

33-1 

31-3 

300 

42-9 

43-4 

1904-05 

3S-1 

30-5 

35-8 

33-8 

45-8 

45-4 

1905-06 

29'2 

28 6 

27-9 

27-1 

33-5 

33-6 

1906-07 

32-2 

30- 1 

28-4 

20-1 

44-9 

43-8 

1907-OS 

43-1 

41-8 

S9'7 

33-3 

54-4 

,53'n 

1908-09 

3S-6 

36-8 

300 

33-9 

47-5 

466 

1909-10 

430 

42-3 

39-8 

38-6 

54-0 

54-7 


Eigurca for Rajputana are not available. 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Reported Death-rate by Sex and Districts. 
AJMER-MERWARA. 


JfnsiBER or BE.ATus 1901-10, I'EK 1,000 or tot.u. popolatiok or 1901. 




Year. 

Ajnicr-Morwora. 

Ajnior. 

Merwara. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

' Females. 

1 

Males. 

! Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

•1900.01 

33-1 

33-1 

34-3 

34-5 

29-4 

29 

1901-02 

32-7 

330 

33-0 

33-0 

320 

31-0 

1902-03 , 

28-0 

290 

‘29-8 

29-0 

04.0 

*27 '2 

1903-04 ■ 

27-3 

27-9 

23-3 

,23-8 

2.3 -8 

24-9 

1904-05 

33-7 

34-9 

36-1 

36-0 

25-5 

29-0 

. 1905-06 

31-4 

33-2 

33-0 

34-6 

25-8 

2S-t 

• 1900.07 

29-1 

30-2 

30-4 

31-3 

24-7 

26-7 

1907.03 

33-7 

41*6 

40-0 

42-5 

34-5 

38-0 

• 1903.09 

43-4 

52-7 

53-5 

53-8 

31-6 

36-7 

1909-10 

47-8 

62'D 

43-7 j 

53*4 

1 

44-6 

500 


Figures for Rajputana are not available. 
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CHAPTER ¥1, 


Sox. 

1. Introductory. — One of the most interesting subjects in the Indian 
Census to the statistician, especially in Europe, is that of the proportion of the 
sexes. It has long been known that in India females are in a minority, and there 
was, perhaps, a tendency in earlier days to consider this state of affairs to be 
peculiar to India, or at any rate to the East. Many are the theories, therefore, 
which have been suggested by European statisticians, to account for this pre- 
ponderance of the male sex, A closer study, however, of the figures in other 
countries, and a gradual extension of the system of regular enumerations 
throughout, at any rate, the civilized world, have revealed the fact that, if the 
figures in other countries are correct, India is by no means unique in being 
blessed, in these modern days of militant champions of women’s rights, with a 
small female population ! This minority in the fair sex is, also, probably a bless- 
ing in disguise in acting as a natural check on the growth of the population, for 
a country depends more upon the numerical strength of its women than that of 
its men for increasing its numbers. However this may be, the Census figures 
for other countries show that in all paints of the world for which statistics are 
available there is, as in India, an excess of males over females, except in Europe. 
Even in Europe the same excess is found in the South-Eastern corner where 
the proportion of females to 1,000 males ranges from 921 to 944. This being 
so, it would seem incumbent on the European statisticians to explain the pecu- 
liarity of the female preponderance in the rest of Europe, rather than on the Indian 
.statistician to bother himself as to the male excess in this country ! The ques- 
tion, however, is of interest ; more especially as in pi’actically every censused 
country, even in Europe, there is an excess of males at birth. What are the 
causes, if any, at work which tend to keep the males in the majority, unlike 
the experience of roost of Europe ? And why is the deficiency of females in 
these Provinces so especially marked, compared with other Pro^dnces in India, 
and countries outside ? 

2. Data for Discussion. — The data for the discussion of this question 
will be found in the following Tables ; — 

Iviperial Table VJl. — Age, sex, and civil condition by Provinces, States, 
Districts, Citie.s, and main religions ; 

Imperial Table XIV. — Civil condition by age for selected castes ; 

Provincial Tables I and II; from which the sex figures for urban and rural 
. ~ areas and by main religions for units smaller than the State or District 

. . can be . obtained.. , . . .. . . . : 
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And, at the end of this Chapter, in — 

Subsidiary Table /.—General proportions of the sexes by Provinces, 
Natural Divisions, States, or Districts ; 

Subsidiary TaWe //.—Number of females per 1,000 males at different age 
periods and by main religions at each of the last three Censuses ; 

Subsidiary Table III. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age periods and by certain religions for Natural Divisions ; 

Subsidiary Table /F.— Number of females per 1,000 males for certain 
selected castes ; 

Subsidiary Table F.— Actual number of births and deaths reported for each 
sex during the decades 1891-1900, and 1901-1910 in Ajmer-Merwara; 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Number of deaths, by sexes, at different ages, in 
certain years, in Ajmer-Merwara. 

3. Proportion of Sexes in Actual Population.— The proportion of 
females per 1,000 males in the actual population of Rajputana is 909'3, and is 

higher than in Ajmer-Merwara, where it is only 883‘5. 
(a) III Provincee. The figures on the margin show how the two Provin- 
ces compai’e, in this respect, with other Provinces in 
India and certain countries outside India. Of the well-known countries outside 

India, foi* which figures are available, 
none has a lower proportion of females 
than have the two Provinces with which 
this Report deals. In India the only 
other Provinces with a lower proportion 
than Rajputana or Ajmer-Merwara are 
the North-West Frontier, the Punjab, 
and Baluchistan. It is a curious coincid- 
ence that this low percentage of females 
should coincide roughly with the driest 
areas of India. If we exclude Rajputs, 
the percentage of whose females is excep- 
tionally low — a subject w^hich is especially 
dealt with in para. 11 infra— tha propor- 
tions rise to 918*7 in Rajputana and 
888*2 in Ajmer-Merwara; but this makes 
no difference to the relative position of 
either Province compared with other 
Provinces with Rajputs excluded, though 
it brings Rajputana and the United 
Provinces practically on to a level, the 
figures being 918*7 and 918*9 respectively. 
Among the Natural Divisions the Southern has the highest proportion of 
females, namely, 945'9; the Western comes next with 903*9, and then the Eastern 

with !)00*.3. Tliese figures are all higher than tliose 
(b) In Kalnral Divisions, for Ajmer-Merwara (883*5). The exclusion of the 

Rajput caste, though it raises the proportion in each 
Dinsion, makes no difference to their relative position. The high figui*e in the 
Southern Division is greatl}*^ due to the large number of Bhils, among whom, as 
a caste, females are numerous. If they be excluded, the proportion is reduced 
to 939*6 ; and if we exclude Jain Mahajans, another large caste in which females 
are numerous, and Bhils together, the proportion is reduced to 935*9 ; but, even 
so, the.se figures are far higher than in the other Divisions and arc in no way 
the result of immigration, for it is the only Division whose proportion of females 
is higher in the natural populatioti than in the actual. 


Country. 

Ycitr of 
^IlRUS. 

Number of 
fcniftlvt per 
1,000 males. 

Portugal 


1900 

1,090 

Hnjloiid and irulji 

... 

1911 

1,0S8 

Scotland 


mi 

1,0GS 

Beliar And OrisaA 


leii 

1,IM3 

Madras 


19U 

1,028 

Oermany ... 


mo 

1,020 

France 


1901 

1,022 

Central Provinces 

UJ 

1911 

1.C03 

Irtlnnd 


1911 

1,004 

Orttec 


1907 

9Se 

Japan ... ... 

... 

ms 

9S0 

Itonmania 


1899 

DCS 

J5K/<;aria 

... 

1905 

902 

Burma 


1911 

959 

Canada 


1900 

952 

Central India 


1911 

919 

Servia 


1900 

940 

Bengal 


1911 

945 

C7nifed SlaUitf vlmtnca 

... 

1910 

94 s 

As-*am 


1911 

9411 

Bomlny 


1911 

933 

Unitetl rrovincca ... 


1911 

915 

Rajputana 


1911 

909 

Ajmer-Merwara 


1911 

884 

Xortli-Wcst Frontier 


1911 

hCG 

Pnnjab 


1911 

817 

Baluchist'^n 


1911 

790 
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On the margin are arranged the States and Districts in the order of their 
number of females per 1,000 males. The lowest proportion is found in Jailsal- 
, mer (820*8), Dholpur (824'6), Karauli (830'5), Bharat- 
(c). In States and (848*7), Bikaner (887*0). The first four of these 

IS ric s. have a lower ratio than the two British Districts of 

Ajmer (883*9) and Merwara (882*4). In Jaisalmer the low ratio seems partly 

due to the large proportion of Rajputs, who form 
38*6 per cent of the population ; for, without these, 
the figures rise from 820*8 to 869*3. But even the 
exclusion of Rajputs throughout the Province onlj'* 
puts Jaisalmer bottom but three instead of bottom, of 
the list, while Karauli, Dholpur and Bharatpur still 
continue at the bottom, though Karauli (834*2) and 
Dholpur (834*5) exchange places. Nor does the exclu- 
sion of the other two large castes with a low ratio of 
females, namely the J ats and Gujars, bring either of 
these three States into a better position compared with 
the rest. In 1901, also, these four States had the 
lowest proportion of women in their actual populations. 
It would seem, therefore, as if it was the normal state of 
affairs. 

In all the other States the proportion of females 
rises above 900 per 1,000. But in only five of the 
units is it above 950. 

There are only three States in Avhich the females 
exceed the males, namely the Bhil ones of Banswara, 
Dungarpur, and Kushalgarh. Next comes another 
Bhil State, Partabgarh (975*9), then the Lawa Tha- 
kurate (969*3), then Tonk (938*6) and Kotah (934*7). 


Femalet to 1,000 ilahe ( actual 

population. J 

State or District. 

1911 . 

Banswara .. 


1,027-2 

Dungarpur 

.... 

1,012-4 

Kushalgarh 


l.OOS-5 

Partabcarh 


975-9 

Lawa 


969-.S 

Tonk ... 


938-6 

Kotah 


934-7 

Bundi 


932-1 

Mewar 


928-8 

Shahpura 


927-1 

Jhalawar ... 


924-1 

Sirohi 


924-2 

Alwar 


913-9 

Marwar 


913-5 

Kishangarh 


907-1 

Jaipur 

... 

902-7 

Bikaner 


887-0 

Ajmer 


883-9 

Merwara ... 


882-4 

Bharatpur ... 


848-7 

Karauli 


830-5 

Dholpur ... 


824-6 

Jaisalmer ... 

... 

8-20-8 


The exclusion or the inclusion of the large Rajput caste, which has the 
lowest proportion of females of any of the important Hindu castes, makes very 

little difference to the relative position of the 
States. Jaisalmer is most affected thereby, 
rising by three places, Mewar and Marwar by 
two, and Jaipur by one, while Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Bundi, Jhalawar, Karauli, Kishangarh, Kotah, 
Shahpura, all take a slightly worse position. 
The States, whose actual proportion of females 
rises to any marked extent by the exclusion of 
the Rajputs, are noted on the margin. 

The maps on page 128 illustrate at a 
glance the proportion of females in the actual 
population of the various States and Districts. 

In Rajputana the proportion of females to males in urban areas is 949*5 
and is considerably higher than in the rural areas. The reverse holds good of 
r TT T. j T, T Aimer-Merwara, owing to so much of the urban area 
(d). In Urban and Bural ^onsig^jj^g of Military Stations. There is a theory that 

there is an inclination for females to increase relatively 
faster than males in some proportion to a rise in the standard of life, which 
might account, so far as Rajputana is concerned, for the larger proportion of 
women in towns than villages, as the conditions of life in the former are better, 
and the effects of famines and scarcities are less felt in them. 


State. 

Troportiou of Females 
to 1,000 Utiles. 

Includiiiff 

Riijputs, 

Excluding 

lUjputs. 

Bikaner ,,, 

887-0 

907-4 

Jaipur 

902-7 

912-3 

.Taisalmor ... 

820-8 

869-3 

Mowar 

928-8 

937-3 

Marwar ,,, 

913-5 

9-28-3 

Sirohi 

924-2 

932-0 
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MAPS SHOWING PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES (ACTUAL POPULATION), 
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; 4. Proportion of Sexes in Natural Population. — Taking the natural 

population (that ig, the actual •plm emigrants minus immigrants) it will be seen 
: that each of the Provinces had, both in 1901 and 1911, 

(a) In Provinces. a higher proportion of women in the actual than in the 

natural population, so that they must draw considerably 
bn other Provinces for their brides. The dispi’oportion is more marked in 
Ajmer-Merwara than in Rajputana, which is the more unexpected when one 
remembers that the immigrant male population of the former is considerably 
swelled by troops and Europeans, who are often without their women-folk, in 
Ajmer, Nasirabad, and Deoli. But the figures are influenced tremendously by 
those for the Merwara district, where the proportion in the natural population 
drops to 722-1. 

The Eastern Division depends more than the other two Natural Divisions 
oh immigration for its women. The Southern Division has the highest pro- 
portion of females, and it alone shows a greater por- 
(6) In Natural Divisions, portion among its natural than among its actual 

population. There seems to be no particular reason 
for this. But there is a theory, put forward by Sir J. A. Baines, the Census 
Commissioner for India in 1891, that the ratio of females to males tends to run 
higher in hilly tracts, and seems to be depressed by a dry and hot climate, parti- 
cularly if accompanied by a considerable range of temperature. The first por- 
tion of this theory certainly finds support in the conditions in the hilly States in 
the Southern Division. The latter part does also, so far as the hottest and driest 
State in the Western Division goes, namely Jaisalmer, which has the lowest 
proportion of females in Rajputana, excluding the Lawa Thakurate, both in its 
actual and natural populations. 

Among the States and Districts (excluding the Lawa Thakurate) the 
district of Merwara has much the lowest proportion of women, the figures being 

722-1. This is extraordinarily low. It looks, at first 
(o) In States or Diitrieta. sight, as if there must be a considerable amount of 

neglect of female children amongst a population which, 
818 we have seen in Chapter II, is one of the most prolific in the two Provinces, 

and shows an increase of 9-5 per cent in its 
actual female population in the recent decade. The 
neglect, if it exists, is probably chiefly among the 
Herat castes, the proportion of whose females in 
the actual population of the District is as low as 
788-6. The elimination of these castes raises the 
proportion of females in the actual population of 
the District from 882-4 to 897-1. The propor- 
tion in the natural population of the castes is not 
ascertainable, but it is not likely to be lower, for 
they are not castes which draw on women from 
outside the Province for their brides. We may, 
therefore, take it for granted that their exclusion 
would have an equally great effect in raising the 
proportion among the natural population. A 
closer examination 
of the district 
figures on the mar- 
gin, however, does 
not reveal very 
much to support 
the theorj’- of fe- 
male infanticide and neglect. The figures are, 
unfortunately, for the actual population, but 

in the earlier ages under 10, which are scarcely 

affected by migration, it may be taken that those 
for the natural population would be much the 
same. The figui-es show that the proportion 
of female children under 10 is by no means so 
very low. ^ It is as much as 934. In 1901 the figure was down to 882. 
In 1891 it was 925. The present ratio, therefore, is the highest there has 
been. Again, among the ‘ 0-4 year olds,’ females are in the ratio of as much 


Proportion of femalei per 1,000 malei In 
Merwara (actual pcjiulatlon). 

■Ag». 

1911. 

1301 

1891, 

0.4 

987 

894 

978 

6-9 

803 

87S 

877 

Total 0-9 

SSi 

sss 

SSS 

10.14 

725 

816 

741 

1519 

756 

824 

809 

20 39 

b’bo 

896 

849 

40-59 

6o mid 

873 

961 

806 

over 

1,081 

1,482 

940 


Females to 1,000 males (natural 
population), 

State or 

Dietrict. 

1911. 

Bariswara 


1,012‘7 

DwDRarpur 


1,003 1 

Mww 

... 

95'-5 

KualialRarh 

... 

95 10 

Blind! ... 


947-2 

Kotah ... 

... 

940-1 

Mar«-ar ... 

... 

901-5 

Jaipur ... 



899-7 

Sirolii ... 


899-4 

Alwar ... 


889-5 

Bikaner ... 


883-2 

pArtsbRarli 


862-6 

Tonk 

... 

857-9 

Ajmer ... 


857-2 

Jh&Uwftr 


852-3 

Bharatpur 

... 

844-8 

Kiahangarh 


80-2-4 

jUholpiir... 


798-3 

KarauH ... 

... 

794-0 

Shahpura 


779-9 

Jaisalmer 


738-4 

Merwara 


722-1 

I.*«a 



684-4 
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as 987, compared -with 894 in 1901 and 978 in 1891. This is higher than the 
average at these ages in the Western Division of Rajputana, for " all religions,” 
for Hindus, and for Musalmans. Now, as remarked above, it is just in these 
two periods that the figures for the natural and actual populations would 
most closely coincide, as the smallest number of migrants would be found among 
them. If, then, the natural proportion for the 0-9 period be as much as about 
934 and for “all ages” as low as 722, it must be in the subsequent age periods 
that the women decline so disproportionately in the natural population. The 
figures on the margin on the previous page show that at each period after 10 years, 
the proportion of women in the actual population in 1911 was much lower than in 
1901. But, at the same time, the figures for the natural population are affected 
by migration, and it must be borne in mind that the proportion of female to male 
immigrants is as high as 120 per cent, and that the majority of these would be 
above the ages of 1 0 or 15, and that in these circumstances the proportion of 
females above these ages in the natural population must be even lower than the 
already low figures in the actual population. Remembering, again, that it is in 
the age periods after 10 that most of the migration takes place ; that there are 
120 female immigrants to 100 males, and only 47 female to 100 male emi- 
grants •, and that there has been a very marked increase in emigration among 
males during the decade, all of which would bring the proportion of females in 
the natural population still lower than at the Census of 1901 ; it would seem 
that there must be a very iiigh rate of mortality among females over 10 years 
of age. It would also appear that this must make itself felt chiefly among 
those aged 10-14 and 15-19; for, whereas, eompax-ed even with 1891, the pro^ 
portion at all other age periods has improved, these ages show a continuously 
declining proportion since that year. 

Among the remaining units, Jaisalnxer, Shahpura, Karauli, and Dholpur 
all have a proportion of less than 800 per 1,000 males in their natural population. 

As in the actual population, so in the natural, the Bhil States of Banswara 
and Dungavpur have the largest proportions of females (1,0127 and 1,003‘1 
respectively). In none others do the females exceed the males. 

In both 1901 and 1911 Lawa, Jaisahner, Shahpura, Dholpur, Kishangarh, 
and Karauli, all of whieh except J.aisalmer are in the Eastern Division, have been 
the States with the lowest proportions of females. It is difficult to suggest any 
explanation why this .should be so. Excepting Jaisalmer, Sir J. A. Baines’ 
climatic theorj’’, about a low proportion in hot dry climates, does not apply to 
any, if one compares them with other States. There seems, in fact, to be no 
common factor m them which explains the low proportion ; but, as it appeal’s to 
occur in practically every important caste in them, the reason w’ould seem to be 
local rather than racial. 

Maps will be found on page 128, illustrating the proportions of the sexes 
in the natural populations of the States and Districts. 

5. Variation in Sex Proportions in actual Population.— At the 
recent Census, in the actual population, there were 909 females to 1,000 males in 
Rajputana, and 884 in Ajmer-Merwara, compared with 905 and 900 respectively 
in 1901. In Rajputana, males have increased by 6’6 per cent, and females by 
7’1 per cent, the former figure being below and the latter above the increase of 
6’9 per cent in the total population. In Ajmer-^Ierwara the reverse is the case, 
males having increased bj^ 6’0 per cent, and females by 4*1 per cent, compared 
with an increase of 5*1 per cent in the total population. Tlie greater increase 
among males in Ajmer- !Merwnra is entirely confined to the urban areas, and il 
these be eliminated the variation among females (-l-4’3 percent) is greater than 
among males ( -f 3-5 per cent), just as it is in Rajputana. In the previous decade 
females in both Provinces suflered less than the males. 

Though there has been an improvement in Rajputana generally it lias to 
bo admitted that in the recent decade 13 out of the 21 units in the Province 
show a less rapid increase or a more marked decrca.so among females than males. 
It is, however, satisfactory to note that in both Provinces the proportion of 
females has increased since 1891, which may be taken as a fairly normal year. 
In Rajputana the figures have risen from 891 in that year to 905 in 1901, and 
thence to 909 in 1911. In the twenty years in question females have 
declined by 12’G per cent only, compared w’ith 14’3 per cent among males, 
«nd in Ajmcr-Mcrwnra by 7’4 per cent, compared with 77 per cent among maloa.' 
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As the proportion of. females in tbe natural • population in Rajputana has. 
declined during the recent decade, the increase among the actual population must 
be due to variations in migration, The migration figures in Chapter III support J 
this conclusion, for, whereas the net loss in females by • emigration over 
immigration is 33 per cent less than in 1901, that among males is only 17 , 
per cent less. 

6. Variation in Sex Proportions in Natural Population.— If we want, 
however, to get a real idea of how far the treatment and conditions of female 
. life are really improving or otherwise, we must turn to 

f ; (a) Rajputana. the figures for the natural population, which show the 

; state of affairs after eliminating the disturbing factor 

of migration. The figures in Subsidiary Table I for Rajputana show that, while 
the proportion of females in the actual population has increased from 905'3 to 
909'3, it has declined in the natural population from 901'9 to 897-6, and while 
the increase in the actual population has been 6-6 per cent among males and 7-1 
per cent among females, the corresponding figures for the natural population are 
5,:5 and 5-0 per cent respectively. 

Among the Natural Divisions the proportion in the Southern alone has 
risen, the figures being 94-2-9 in 1901 and 953-7 in 1911. In the Eastern 
Division there has been a marked drop from 898-6 to 886-1 per 1,000 
males. 

The only States (excluding Lawa Thakurate) in which the proportion 
of females in the natural population has improved are Bundi, ]\Iewar and 

Sirohi _ , , . , rx 

The drop in the proportion is most marked in the States noted on the 

margin. It is difficult to diagnose the reasons 
therefor. The following are suggested as possible 
causes. Partabgarh suffered very severely in the 
previous decade from famine, losing 41 per cent 
of its population. In the actual population males 
suffered 5 per cent more heavily than females. 
The loss in each sex in the natural population is 
not known, but, assuming it was similar, the drop 
in female proportions may be due to the natural 
recovery among males after tlie previous bad 
decade. Jhalawar has mucli the same record for 
that decade. So, too, have Kotah and Slialipura, except that there was 
less difference in the decline of the two sexes. Bharatpur has been swept 
by plague and virulent malaria dui’ing the recent decade, to which females 
have fallen more ready victims. Kishangarh has had much the same unfortunate 
experience. Tonk, too, has suffered severely from cholera and plague during 
the last ten years. 

Turning once more to the figures for the Province as a whole it is satis- 
factory to note that, save for the recent decade, the proportion of females to 
males has been showing a steady improvement, the figures being 843 in 1881, 
883 in 1891, and 898 in 1911. Leaving on one side for a moment the drop in 
the last ten years, which may be partly due to females suffering more severely 
from the somewhat abnormal epidemics to which the Eastern Division has been 
a victim, it is very difficult to say whether this gradual improvement since 1881 
is due to fewer omissions of females at each Census or to a decrease in female 
infanticide and in neglect of female children, or to better treatment of women at 
child-birth and other critical times. Possibly they all contribute something 
towards the desired result. The following points may help the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. Unfortunately as the natural population bj’- age periods is 
not known, the figures given are those for the actual population, the sex propor- 
tions in which, as noted above, are disturbed by migration. But in arriving at 
any conclusion, it should be remembered that among those under the age of 1 0 
the actual and natural populations are probably practically the same, as migration 
takes place mostly among those over 10. In 1901, then, in Rajputana the im- 
provement in the proportions, compared with 1891, was noticeable in all the main 
age periods except in the ‘60 and over’ one. In 1911, compared with 1901, the 
improvements are in the following periods, namely, ‘0-4,’ ‘20-24,’ ‘25-29,’ and 60 
and over.’ The remaining ones show a decline. Compared with 1891, the 
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figures for 1911 in all tlie periods except ‘10-14,’ ‘15-19,’ and ‘60 and over,’ show 
an improvement. The fact that both in the last ten and twenty years there is ; 
no improvement in the proportions at ‘10-14’ and ‘15-19’ is against the theory 
that the general improvement is due to better treatment of women at child-birth, 
etc., or to less omission in the returns. For it is just at these ages that such 
causes would show their effects most. On the other hand, if we tahe the ‘0-4’ 
period as a good index of the neglect or otherwise of young females, we find a 
steady rise in ilajputana from 977 in 1891 to 985 in 1901 and 1,006 in 1911. 

The state of affairs in Ajmer-Merwara is somewhat the reverse of that in 
Rajputana, for, except for an extraordinary rise from 
(b) Ajmer-ileru-ara. 773 in 1881 to 893 in 1891, the proportion of females 

in the natural population has shown a steady decline at 
each Census, the figures being 893 in 1891, 874 in 1901, and 815 in 1911. 
The drop in the recent decade is very marked. But at the same time females 
have not done at all badly, for they have increased by 15’4 per cent. The large 
increase of 23‘8 among males has driven the proportion down. It is also satis- 
factory to note that, though the 1801 proportion for the ‘0-9’ age period (where 
actual and natural figures most approximate) dropped from 941 to 928 in 1901, 
it has risen again to 947. 

7. Causes of Low Proportion of Females. — The following explanations 
are generallj” offered for the low proportion of females to males in India ; — 

(1) . Female infanticide, comparatively rare at the present day. 

(2) . Neglect of female infants, common amongst castes rvhere the pro- 

curing of a bridegroom is a matter of considerable' expense. 

(3) Infant marriage and premature sexual intercourse and child- 

bearing. 

(4) . A very high birirh-rate. 

(5) . Unskilful nridwiferj\ 

(6) . Abortions, c.g., in the case of pregnant widows. 

(7) . Confinement and bad feeding of women at puberty, during their 

menstrual period, and after child-birth. 

(8) . The hard life of widows. 

(9) . The hard labour which women of the lower classes have to 

• perform. 

We must now endeavour to see how far any of them apply to these 
Provinces, where, as has already been remarked in paragraph 3 su’prd, the pro- 
portions are lower than in any other Province in India except three. At the 
outset it must be remarked that the discussion of the subject is made more 
difficult by the fact that no figures by age periods for the natural population 
arc available, so that any conclusions drawn from the statistics are apt to He 
vitiated by migration upsetting or counteracting the natural tendencies at work 
in the Provinces themselves. It must again be pointed out, however, that the 
proportions among children are less liable to be aflected by migration than those 
among adults, and that when discussing infanticide or female neglect, the actual 
population figures are practically the same as the - natural ones. Subsidiary 
Table II gives the proportions for the various age periods in the actual popula- 
tion, in which the following points should be noticed. 

Male children under 1 year old exceed the females in both Provinces. But 
the excess is not sufficiently great to justify the conclusion that female babies 
i^\ V 1 -j murdered. The proportions are 989 females in 

^ * Rajputana and 999 in Ajmer-Merwarn to 1,000 males, 

and, as noted in paragraph 1 supra, an excess of 
male over female births appears to be the experience nearl}’’ all over the world. 
Unfortunately vital statistics are not available which might prove how far this 
is the actual case in Rajputana. But those for Ajmer-Merwara, in Subsidiary 
Tabic do seem to show it to be so there, for, according to them, the highest 
proportion ever attained in the last 20 years by female babies at birth is 916 to 
1,000 males. This was in ISOG. In no otlier year hn.s the figure ever been 
above S90, and in the recent decade never above 884. Now when we come to 
the sex proportions among those under 1 year, as shown by the Census figures, 
wc find that in Ajmer-Merwara males only exceed females at this age by l in 
1.000. Ihere nm.si, therefore, either be a marked failure to report female births. 
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or an excessively heavy rate of mortality among males under 1 year. If we 
assume the reported hirths to be correct and that still-births or those of 
murdered infants are included among them, the mortality from ordinary causes 
among males under 1 must be even still heavier. For, even in spite of infanticide 
and the ordinary causes of mortality at work amongst female infants, the 
proportion of the sex rises from 865 at birth to 999 among ehildion vmder 1 year 
of age.. If we assume, on the other hand, that the births of murdered infants 
are not reported at all, there would be only the ordinary causes of mortality at 
work among females under 1 ; but, even so, the high rate of mortality among 
niales of this age would remain very great. It is impossible to prove one 
way or the other the existence- or absence of female infanticide from such figures. 
Taking the Census figures for the next four years of life, which is the time 
when one would expect to find the efiects of neglect of female children showing 

themselves, and remembering especially that 
females start in a minority under 1 year of age, 
it is disconcerting to the supporters of the female 
neglect theory to find that at the ages of J and 

3 in both Provinces, and at the age of 2 in 
Eajputana, the females exceed the males. In 
Ajmer-Merwara at the latter age they are only 
in a slight defect of 6 per 1,000. At the age of 4 
the decline begins to set in in both Pro-vdnces, and, 
as the figures on the margin show, the deficiency 
continues till 60 and over. After the age of 

4 they come nearest to regaining equality in 
Eajputana at the ‘20-29’ period, and in Ajmer- 
Merwara at the ‘ 40-49 ’ period. 

The proportions are at their lowest between 
10 and 14 and then between 15 and 19. Now 
the character of the migration figures shows that most of the immigration among 

women is due to the demand for brides, and most of 
{b J Great loss in females the female immigrants, therefore, wouldbe of these ages. 
hetiveen ages of 10 and 19. Tbe proportions among the natural population would be, 

therefore, still lower than 747 and 778 at these age 
periods. And not only are the figures at these ages proportionately lower than at 
other age periods, , but they show an actual decline in themselves. A glance at 
Subsidiary Table II will show that, though there has been a general rise in 
Eajputana in the proportion of females of all. ages from 891 to 909, compared 
with 1891, it has not been accompanied by a proportional improvement in these 
two age periods of ‘ 10-14 ’ and ‘ 15-19,’ though every other quinquennial period 
under 30 and every decennial period over 30 (except for that of ‘ 60 years and 
over’) does show an improvement. 

The low proportion between 10 and 14 is considered by some to he due 
partly to the tendency to understate the age of females at this period, so that 
the ‘ 5-9 ’ figures are bigger than they should be. But, if this be so, we should 
be di'iven to find some explanation of the figure at the age of 5-9, -aMch, 
already low, would be still further decreased. It is more probable that 
females of ‘ 10-14,’ especially unmarried ones, are not returned at all, or 
that the married ones are returned as older than they really are and put 
into the ‘20-24’ period. ‘14-19’ is, of course, the most fatal period to 
females in India, as most of the first child-beds occur in these five years. 
But the figures for these ages may also be aflected by the tendency, just mentioned, 
to return the age of maiTied women, -n^ho are really between 10 and 19, as ‘20 or 
over.’ This might explain the. markedly high proportion borne at each Census 
in both Provinces bj' Avomen aged 20-24, compared with the two quinquennial 
periods on either side of them. For a high rate of mortality from child-birth at 
the ages of 15-19 would be a more or less constant factor at each Census, and, 
therefore, one would not expect a sudden jump up on each occasion in the pro- 
portions at the following age period of ‘20-24,’ unless there was a correspond- 
ing constant factor in each decade causing a high rate of mortality among males 
betAveen 20 and 25. The theorj^, that there is still a certain omission in the 
Census returns of females between the ages of 10 and 19, finds some further 
support in the fact that the proportion of females to males OA^er 30 years of age, 
among whom there is little likelihood of such omissions occurring, has at each of 
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the last three Censuses in Bajputana been higher than that among those 

under .SO. , • i j 

With reference to the question how far early marriage and its attendant 
evils are responsible for the low proportion of females between 10-14, it was 
stated in the India Beport of 1901 that the proportion of _ females aged 10-14 
o-enerally varies inversely with the proportion who are married at this period of 
fife ; that is, the religion or locality which has the largest proportion of females 
of this age will have, at this age, the smallest proportion generally of females 
to males” This appears true of the Hindus in Bajputana, who, among the four 
main relimons, have the largest proportion of married females and the smallest 
ratio of females to males at this age. One would expect to find it truer of them 
than of other religions, as the marriage age is lower among them. It is scarcely 
true of the remaining religions, for the Animists, for instance, have the smallest 
proportion of married females, but, instead of having the largest proportion^ of 
females to males at this age, they are beaten by the Jains and Musalmans. The 
Musalmans take the same place in either list. The Jains, who have the third 
largest number of married girls, have also a long way the largest proportion of 
fernales generally at this period. One may also note here, en passant, with 
reference to the effects of child-bearing on women, that it is also stated in the 
India Report of 1901 that the proportion of females aged ‘30 and over’ com- 
pared with that among those under 30, is lower with Musalmans, whose 
widows re-marry and are thereby exposed again to the danger of child-birth, 
than among other religions. This is true compared with Hindus and Jains, 
but not with Animists either in 1911 or 1901. But as the latter also allow 
re-marriage of widows there seems to be sojnethiiig in the theory. 

In Bajputana there are no vital statistics whereby to test the accuracy of 
the Census figures. But in Ajmer- Merwara, according to the vital statistics, the 

birth-rate for the decade among females is lower in 
(c) Evidence of Vital both Districts than among males, and the death-rate 
Statitiscs. higher. These figures support to some extent the 

Census figures for the Province, which show that both 
in the actual and natural poiDulation, males have increased niore rapidly than 

females, the increase in the actual 
being 6’0 and 4T per cent for the 
respective sexes, and in the natural, 
23’8 and 15‘4 per cent. In the big 
outbreaks of plague in 1909 and 
1910 women apear to have suffered 
more severely, not only proportion- 
ately, but actually, and this supports 
the theory that the low proportion 
of women to men in this country is partly due to their suffering more heavily 
from epidemics, owing to the purdah system, which keeps them pent up in 
close rooms. The plague was felt more severely in the urban than rural areas, 
and it is in the former that the greatest increase among males has taken place, 
while in the rural areas females have actually increased faster than the males. 
Taking the district figures separately, it will lie seen that, whereas in Ajmer the 
yearly birth-rate among both sexes has always been lower than the death-rate 
except in 1902 and 1904, in Merwai’a it has been considerably higher in both 
sexes except in 1901. In Ajmer the higher pi’oportion of female deaths in the 
last two or three years coincides with the outbreaks of plague referred to 
above. In Merwara the figui-es show that in 1903, 1906, 1909, and 1910 the 
excess of births over deaths was far smaller among females than males, and in 
1901, 1905, 1909, and 1910 the percentage of female to male deaths was very 
■ high, exceeding the 100 in each ease. In the two latter years there wmre out- 
breaks of plague and bad malaria. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis of the 1911 figures it would seem 
that the most probable causes at work in keeping down the proportion of 

women in these Provinces are early marriage, with its 
{d) Summary. attendant evils of premature sexual intercourse and 

child-bearing; unskilful midwifery and the insanitary 
and unscientific methods of treating females during and after child-birth, and, 
possibly, at the time of their attaining puberty and during their menstrual 
periods ; and a high death-i-ate among females from epidemics like plague, 
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cholera, malarial fever, etc. The hard life of widows and the trying labour 
which women of the lower classes have to perform would not seem to have 
much to do with lowering the proportion of women, for, in the later age periods, 
when we should expect to see such causes showing their effects, we find the ratio 
of females increasing. 

8. Effect of Famine on Sex Proportions. — The relative increase in fe- 
males in the 1891-1901 decade was atti-ibuted by the critics of the 1901 Census 
to the prevalence of scarcity and famine, e.speeially in these Provinces. Now, 
there is little doubt that, at the actual time of the famine, adult women appear 
to sufter less than men ; practicallj’^ every one who has had personal experience 
of famines seems to hold this opinion. Several reasons for this have been sug- 
gested ; among others, that women have a greater supply of fat and adipose 
tissue to draw upon, that they receive more gratuitous relief than men, and as 
they have to cook the food they get chances of eating more than their proper 
share ! From my own experience of famine works in the Merwara District it 
would seem to me that the lightness of womens’ tasks must be a contributing 
cause. They are employed, as a rule, either on carrying light basket-loads of 
earth on tanks, or sitting by the roadside breaking up metal, while the men are 
digging, di'aAving ponderous rollers, I’amming earthworks, and doing other heavy 
labour in the broiling sun. A close and constant observation of those on relief 
works showed comparativelj’' fat and well-covered bodies among the women, 
which were a mai’ked contrast to the lean frames of the men. It is possible, too, 
that women, being naturally smaller feedei’s than men, feel the reduction in the 
quantity of. their food much less than do the latter. The question is how far do 
the statistics support this theory ? 

We must so far as possible take the figures for the natural population which 
are undisturbed by the fluctuations of migi'ation. Unfortunately the percentage 
of variation for 1891-1901 by sexes is not known. Bift we do know that, while 
the propoi’tion of females to males in the natural population in 1891 was 883 in 
Rajputana, it rose to 902 in 1901, So far so good, for the Province suffered 
severely from the famines of that decade. We are not able to analyse these 
figures to see how far the experience of the individual States supports the Pro- 
vincial figures, as the natural populations of the States for 1891 are not known. 

Let us now turn to the Rajputana figures for the 1901-11 decade, which 
has been free in the Eastern Division from any such severe famines as those of 
the previous decade, and totally free of them in the other two Divisions. We 
find, in these ten years, a slightly more rapid increase among males than females, 
the respective variation figures being 5'5 and 5’0 per cent. This, again, is in 
favour of the theory. 

But, when we come to look at the figures in greater detail, what do we 
find? The Southern Division suffered in the previous decade four times as 
severely as the Eastern one and 15 per cent more so than the Western one, and 
has been exceptionally free from bad harvests in this decade. We should, there- 
fore, expect to find the reaction showing itself most markedly here in the shape 
of a great increase in the proportion of males. Instead, we find that females, 
in the natural population, have increased proportionate^ more rapidly than 
males, and there are now 954 females to 1,000 males, compared with 943 in 1901. 
On the other hand, again, if we analyse the figures for the Division itself, we find the 
statistics for some States proving and others disproving the theory that females 
suffer less than males in famine times. The figures for the Eastern Division 
make the theorj^ still more doubtful. This is the Division which suffered 
least in 1891-1901. We should, therefore, expect the males to have suffered 
less then, and, pe?’ contra, to show a less marked rebound in the recent 
decade, compared with the other Divisions. We should expect this the 
more confidently when we remember tliat this is the only Division of the 
three which has suffered from famines in the last 10 j’-ears, and that, in 
accordance with the theoiy we are discussing, males should haA'e fared worse 
than females. But we find exactly the opposite result, for the percentage 
of increase among males is about eight times that among females, and the pro- 
portion of females has dropped from 899 to 886. No other Division approaches 
anywhere near to this state of affairs. On the other hand, looking closely into 
the statistics for the States composing the Division, Ave find that all the “States 

•Bundi, Jhalawar, Kisliangarh, Kotab, Shahpura, Xonk^ all lost between 24 ami 43 per cent, of their popula- 
tion ill 1891-1901. Tlie loss did not exceed 8 per cent in any other of the States in the Division. 
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(except Bundi), -whicli suffered most severely in the previous decade, are among 
those which show the greatest increase among males, which is just what ought 
to be on this theory. The Bundi figures, however, seem completely to contra- 
dict it. It lost 42 per cent of its population in 1891-1901, and on the other hand 
has experienced the most prosperous years in the recent decade. ' We should, 
therefore, look for a great reaction in favour of males. But, as a matter of 
fact, it is the only State in the Division (excluding the Lawa Thakurate) where 
females have increased more rapidly than males in the natural population. 
Turning next to the conditions of the recent decade, we find that the States in 
the Division which suffered most from famines are Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, 
Alwar, Tonk, and Kishangarh, and these ought, therefore, on this theory to 
show a greater increase among the females than males in their natural popula- 
tion. What are the facts? In Bharatpur and Kishangarh females have de- 
creased far more rapidly. In Dholpur, Karauli, and Tonk, also, they have fared 
worse than the males. In Alwar the variation in the sexes is unifonn. 
These figures are again.st the theory. But it is very probable that, as the famines 
were not veiy severe, their effects on the sex proportions were not so marked as 
those of the very bad epidemics to which some, at any rate, of these States fell 
victims. There was bad fever in Bharatpur, Dholpur, Kishangarh, and Tonk; 
cholera in Tonk and Dholpur ; plague in Bharatpur, Kishangarh and Tonk ; and 
there seems good ground for supposing that females do suffer more than males 
from such epidemics. 

Next, if we turn to Ajmer-Merwara, we find the figures apparently going 
dead against the theory of famines leading to an increase in the proportion of 
females. Though the Province fared better than Rajputana in the 1891-1901 
decade, it lost 12 per cent of its population. Yet at the end of that time the 
proportion of females, instead of rising, had dropped from 898 in 1891 to 874 in 
1901. The figures for the Province, however, are swamped by those for the 
urban areas, which are practically uninfluenced by famine. And as, unfortu- 
nately, no separate statistics for the natural population for towns are forthcom- 
ing, it is not worth while discussing the subject as regards Ajmer-Merwara. 

The German statistician. Von Mayr, ridicules the whole theory, denying 
that males suffer more than females in famines. It is possible that there is truth 
on both sides, and that, while the adult females may survive better than the 
adult males, the female children may not ; for, when it comes to a question of 
extra care and self-sacrifice on the parents’ part to keep them alive, the girls 
might naturally go to the w'all first. But even this latter suggestion finds doubtful 
support in the Rajputana figures ; for, though the proportion of female babies 
under 1, w'hich in 1901 would mean those born just after the famine of 1899-1900, 
showed a decline from 1,006 in 1891 to" 991 in I90l, yet the 1 and 2 year olds, 
who would have been the babies under 1 in the famine, actually increased from 
961 and 975 per 1,000 males in 1891 to 1,020 and 992, respectively, in 1901. 
This looks as if the very small female babies did not suffer in the famine itself, 
but that there was a diminished proportion of females among the babies conceived 
at the end of, or just after, the famine. On the other hand the females in the 
‘10-14’ and ‘15-19’ periods in 1911, which I’epresent all the childi’en under 10 
in the famine decade, are in a far smaller proportion to the males than they were 
either in 1901 and 1891, which w'ould seem to show that the female children be- 
tween 3 and 10 did suffer more than the males. The question well illustrates the 
dictum that statistics can be made to prove anything ! And it is one which 
will be almost impossible of solution till we have reliable statistics, showing 
births and deaths by sexes and ages (o) at the actual time of famine, illustrating 
the immediate effects of famine, (6) for two or three years after the famine, with 
deaths from abnormal epidemics especially distinguished from those from ordi- 
nary diseases. Por it seems quite probable that, while women manage to pull 
through the actual famine times better than men for the various reasons suggestr 
ed at the beginning of this paragraph, they may have constitutionally, or as the 
result of the conditions in which they live, less resistive power against the fatal 
eff’ects of epidemics which so often follow after the first rainy season, or even in 
the first year or two succeeding a bad famine. It is also probable that at each 
succeeding famme, as the system of relief in Native States becomes more perfect 
and is administered at once before starvation has begun to make itself felt, its 
possible effects on the proportion of the sexes will become less and less 
noticeable. 
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9.' Sek Proportions in Religions. — Among the main religions the highest 
proportion of females is found in Rajputana among the Jains (1,054). ;, Animists 
, • /, ■ come next with 963, then Hindus’ with 921, and then 

. ’ “ (a) Rajputana. Musalmans (905). Christians are last with, 767. This 

order has been practically the same at each of the last 
three Censuses, e'xcept that Hindus and Musalmans tied in 1891, and the former 

gave way to the latter in 1901, 
It is curious that the Jains, 
who are considered to be the 
least prolific religion, have had 
at each Census an excess of 
females over males ; especially 
so when one realizes that they 
are fairly evenly spread over 
each of the Natural Divisions, and that, whereas Animists, who come next on 
the list, have as much as 84 per cent of their numbers in the Southern Division, 
where the general female ratio is highest, and only 4 per cent in the Eastern 
where it is lowest, Jains have only 30 per cent in the Southern and as much as 
23 per cent in the Eastern. Can it be that, with their smaller families and their 
strict tenets about the sanctity of all life, there has always been among them an 
absence of female infanticide and neglect of female children ? A low proportion 
among Christians is found both among the Indians (including Goanese) and 
the non-Indians; in the former it is 783, and in the latter 743. The Indians, 
however, show a considerable rise from the 1901 figure of 632. 

Every religion shows an increase in its proportion of women,- compared 
with 1891, except Christians. 

The only one in which the proportion is lower than in 1901 is Muhammadan- 
ism. This fact, coupled with the low proportion generally among Musalmans, 
compared with Animists, Hindus, and Jains, is apt to give a misleading impres- 
sion on the subject of the sex proportions among the religions. One of the 
arguments, which is used against the theory that the low proportion of females 
in India is due to the omission to report them owing to the purdah system, is that 
it is amongst the Musalmans that its effect would be most likely to show itself, 
and yet that they have a higher proportion of females generally. The lower pro- 
portions in Rajputana, however, would, at first sight, upset this argument. But 
Subsidiary Table III shows that, though in the whole Province Hindus have a 
higher female proj^ortion than Musalmans, yet in the Division in which Musal- 
mans are most numerous the reverse is the ease. This apparent contradiction is 
possibly due to the fact that, whereas 15 per cent of the Hindus and only 7 
per cent of the Musalmans are found in the Southern Division, where the general 
female ratio is highest, 65 per cent of the Musalmans and only 58 per cent 
of the Hindus are in the Eastern Division, where the general proportion of 
females is lowest. It is, in face, an interesting point, but one almost impossible 
to decide, how far religion in itself influences the sex proportions, and whether it 
or climatic and local conditions most afiect the question. Musalmans and 
Animists, for ins.tance, have their highe.st proportion of females in the Eastern 
Di%fision, which has the lowest general proportion. In the case of the Animists 
the actual figures in this Division are too small to justify any deduction in the 
matter. 84 per cent of them are in the Southern Division, and their proportion 
of females here is almost as liigh as in the Eastern. On the other hand 65 per 
cent of the Musalmans are in the Eastern Division, and it is difficult to say why 
females among them should be more numerous here than in the Divisions where 
climatic and local conditions appear, -privia-facie, more favourable to females. 
Amongst Hindus, females attain the highest figure in the Southern Di^’i.'>ion, 
where the general proportion is likewise highest. Jains, on the other hand, 
have a much higher proportion in the "Westera Division, where the general pro- 
portion is between those in the Southern and the Eastern. The explanation of 
this may be in tlie fact that the Western Division is the home of the Jain Maha- 
jans, who, when they emigrate to other Divisions, as they do in considerable 
numbers, leave their women behind. 

The highest proportion of female children under 10 is among the Jaina 
(979), then come Animists (978), Musalmans (960), Hindus (947), Christians 
(931). 


Province. 

Females per 1,000 moles in 1911 among 
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Ians. 
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Jains. ' 
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mans. 

Rftjputana.,, ' 
Ajmer-Merwara" ... 
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1,003 

767 

667 

.921 

897 
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878 
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‘ Among those under 5 the highest ratio is among Christians (1,100), followed 
hy Animists (1, 040), Musalmans (1,009), Hindus (1,003), Jains (996). ^ At each 
Census except the recent one the Animists have held first place in this respect, 
^hile the other four religions have all varied their positions each time. Regard- 
ing the Jains, it is again curious that they, who have the largest proportions of 
females of all ages, should have the lowest proportion among children of this 
age. At every other age period the proportion among them exceeds that in any 
other religion, and from the age of 20 onwards females are in actual excess of the 
males at each period. ‘ : j 

In every religion the ‘ 10-40 ’ period has the lowest proportion of females, but] . 
though the next lowest proportion among the Animists,"Hindus,' and Musalman^ 
is and always has been the fatal first child-bed period of 15-19, this is not so witlj 
the Jains nor the Christians, nor ever has been. ! 

In Ajmer-Merwara the proportions ai’e not the same. Here, excluding 
Animists, as they are not numerous and there were none in 1891 and I901i 

Hindus have the highest proportion of females, foUoW- 
(b) Ajmer-Merwara. ed by Jains, Musalmans, and Christians. In 1891 and 

1901 the position was tbe same. 

No age period in 1911 among the Jains shows an excess of females except 
60 and over. There seems no obvious explanation of this great diJGference in 
Jains in the two Provinces. It does not seem due to Mahajans immigrating 
and leaving their women behind, for, as Imperial Table XIX- shows, the female 
immigrants into Ajmer city among Mahajans exceed the males. 

The very low proportion among Christians is, of course, due to the presence 
of British troops and European officials in the Province, for the proportion 
among Indian Cliristians (including Goanese) is as high as 1 ,009, and among hou- 
Indians as low as 384. The former show a considerable improvement over the 
low proportion of 866 which they had in 1901. 

As regards age periods, the lowest proportion of females is found, in this 
Province, among Hindus, Jains, and Musalmans alike, in the 10-14 period, 
and then in the 15-19 one. Among Christians it is in the 20-24 and 25-29 
periods. , 

10. Proportion of Sexes in Selected Castes in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara combined. — Subsidiary Table IV shows the proportion of 
the sexes in the most important or interesting castes in the two Provinces 
combined. The figures in column 2 are based on those in Imperial Table XIII, 
and include certain castes which were amalgamated in those named in column I, 
after the compilation of Table XIV on which the figures in columns 4-10 are 
based. The castes with the largest proportion are Chakars (1,070), Darogas 
(1,055), and Jain Mahajans (1,044). These are the only three in which the 
females exceed the males. Chakars and Darogas are the two large illegitimate 
castes, whose women-folk are the hand-maidens of Rajput and other households, 
and their female numbers are constantly swelled by recruits from other castes. 

It is possible, too, that some of the male children get returned under their 
fathers’ castes. In 1901 Chakars likewise had the high proportion of 1,023 in 
Rajputana only. Those figures appear to include Darogas. Next to these three 
come the Auimist Bhils (967) and then the Musalman caste of Kasais (960). 
Of the Hindu castes, excluding Chakars and Darogas, the Raigars come first 
with 959; then the Mahajans (958); then the Balais (953), the Khatis (946), 
the Bhangis (943), and the Charaars (942). It will thus be seen that among the 
Hindus, as a rule, it is the lowest castes which have the largest proportion of 
females, though the Hindu Mahajans are an exception. The reverse appears to 
be only very partially true at the other end of the list. Excluding , the ascetic 
caste of Sadhus (684), among whom, naturally, one would find fewer women, the 
Hindu Bhils have the lowest proportion of the Hindu castes, namely 708. Then 
come the Hindu Rajputs (778). Even if one includes in the latter the Musalmans 
the fgure is still as low as 781. This caste is dealt with at some length in the 
•next paragraph. Besides these, in the following^ Hindu castes the proportion is 
below 900, viz., Kayastha (8.38), Gujar (846), Jat (851), Bairagi (851), Ahir 
(854), Mina (880), Mer (890), Rawat (895). Among the Musalmans the pro- 
portion is below '900 in the following; Merat Kathat (821), Rajput (849), 
Shekh (880), !Pathan (880), Kumhar (881), Moghal (884), Saiyad (891), Meo'-or 
Mewati (897). Among non-Indian Christians the ratio is as low as 511. Thfere 
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:are_ altogether 27 castes in the Table, and 13 among the Hindu ones alone, 
-which have a smaller proportion of females than the Brahmans, who are the 
'highest caste. 

, Looking to Table XIII as a whole, by far the greater ihajority of the castes 
in Kajputana have a female proportion varying between 900 and 1,000. The 
next largest number are between 800 and 900. In eight the females exceed the 
•males. In Ajmer-Merwara the number of castes with a proportion between 
,800 and 900, and 900 and 1,000 are about equal. And there are twice as many 
with proportions between 600 and 800 as in Rajputana. The only castes of 
numerical importance amongst these, which are not in Subsidiary Table IV 
are Bhoi (1,014), Dakot (999), Patel (1,011), Sansi (1,111), Sevag (1,072)’ 
■Silawat (1,004), Swami (674), in Rajputana; and Herat Gorat (558) in 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

The figures in column 5 of Subsidiary Table IV show that in 30 out of the 
43 castes the females at the ages of 0-4 exceed the males. They also show 
that in all the 43 castes, except 14, the proportion of females at this a^e is 
higher than at any other. This is in agreement with the proportions for the 
Provinces as a whole, except that in Rajputana the highest proportion of females 
is amongst those aged 60 and over. Of the 14 castes which form the exception, 
the ‘ 40 and over ’ period contains the largest proportion among Brahmans, Raj- 
puts (Hindus), Mahajans (Hindus), Mahajans (Jains), Chakars, Darogas, Rebaris 
and Minas (Ani mists). In the Musalman caste of Kaira Khani and Kasai the 
highest proportion is in those aged 20-39. Among the Bambhis and Christians 
it is in those aged 15-19. Such a high proportion of girls aged 15-19 among 
the Bambhis is remarkable, this being the age period which, amongst 
Animists, Hindus, and Musalraans, has the lowest proportion but one. In 1901 
it was as low as 860. Tlie only explanation offered by the local authorities, 
who have verified the figures, is that male Bambhis at this age emigrate tempo- 
rarily for work. But this being a more or less constant factor would not explain 
the tremendous rise in the female proportion compared with 1901. 

Five of the selected castes contain a large number of adherents of more 
than one religion. In each of these except Kumhars, as the figures on the 

margin show, the general proportions 
among the Hindus are lower than 
among those belonging to the other 
religions. The same is true at each 
period, except the following. Among 
Nais and Rajputs the Hindu wmmon 
of 40 and over are in stronger propor- 
tions than their Musalman sisters. 
Amongst the Bhils the Hindu fe- 
males aged 15-19 are proportionately 
more numerous than the Animists. Among Kumhars ‘ 5 - 1 1 ’ is the only age 
period in which the Musalmaus have a higher proportion than the Hindus. 
‘12-14’ is the age period with the lowest proportion of females in all the selected 
castes except in the Hindu ones of Jat, Ahir, Rebari, the Musalman ones of 
Meo (Mewati), Herat Kathat, and Rajput, and the Aniinist Bhils and non- 
Indian Christians. In all these this period has the second lowest proportion, 
the lowest being among those aged 15-19, except among non-Indian Christians, 
among whorii the ‘20-39’ period has the lowest figure. 

In 1901 notice AiVas drawn to the marked difference between the Bishnois, 
originally a religious sect of Jats, and the Jats. The former had the highest pro- 
portion of females (1,202) and the Jats one of the lowest (841). Captain Banner- 
man remarked that the strict attention wliich the Bishnois pay to cleanliness, and 
the great care they take of all living animals, might be some of the causes of the 
greater proportion of women among them than among the Jats, who are one of the 
tribes who used to practise or were suspected of practising female infanticide. On 
this occasion, however, theproportionaraongthe two is practically the same, namely, 
856 among the Bishnois and 851 among the Jats. This variation in ten jmars in 
females in one caste is curious and seemingly inexplicable. Nearly all the Bish- 
nois are in Marwar, and in that State the females in the total population have 
increased more rapidly than the males, so that the decrease in the Bishnoi 
females cannot be explained by a general decline in the female population. 
The females in the caste have dropped from 2i,35I to 17,328, vdiile the males 
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have risen from 1 5,922 to 20,337. There has'beeh a curious variation, too,' in the 
Bauris, who likewise live chiefly in Marwar. They had the second largest pre- 
portion of females in 1901 (1,062). . At this Census, it is as low as 906.: Their 
figures for Rajputana’have dropped from' 15,596 to 14,699, while the males have 
risen from 1 4,695 to 16,232. These are the variations which are baffling to those 
who look for explanations for everything!' Th^ are in no way due to any 
dilferent method of caste classification in the two Censuses. The cfistes with the 
.third and fourth highest proportions in 1901 were Jain Oswals (1,062) and Chakafs 
(1,023). . The figures for these in Rajputana only are still in excess of the males, 
being 1,094 and 1,089 respectively. If Daroga be included in Chakar, as in 1901 
apparently, the proportion for Chakars is reduced to 1,068. , ; • -y 

Further information on birth ceremonies and other such questions will be 
found in Appendix III, or. nage 153 of this chapter, which contains some 
interesting notes compiled by Munshi Din Dayal, B.A., the Census Superinten- 
dent of the Dholpur State. ' : 

11. Low Percentage of Females and the Question of Female 
Infanticide among Rajputs. — The question of the low proportion of females 
to males among the Rajputs deserves somewhat more detailed discussion, 
partly because they are the most important, if not the most numerous, caste in 
the Provinces, and partly because they were, in the olden days, addicted without 
doubt to female infanticide. In 1848 a shrewd observer, who had spent many 
years in India, wrote of some of the Rajputs of the United Provinces that the 
practice was very common among them. “ A good many years ago,” he says, 
“ Mr. Duncan, a civilian in charge of the District, succeeded in persuading those 
in his district almost to abandon the practice, and had the honour of saving a 
great many infant girls who otherwise would have been destroyed. These, as 
tlrey grew up, were called b}’’ the name of their deliverer Duncan Sahib ki beti, 
or Mr. Duncan’s daughters : and I understand that on one occasion he had the 
happiness of having a great number of them brought to his tent, during a 
journey through the district, and presented to him by their grateful mothers as 
his children, who, but for him, would never have been allowed to see the sun. 
The practice is said to be earned on so secretly that it seems impossible the 
police should be able to detect it. A married woman may be known by her 
neighbours to be pregnant, but imless the child turns out to be a boy, it so 
happens that no one ever sees it alive. She is reported, when it is a girl, to 
have had a miscarriage or to have produced a dead infant. The nurse is instruct- 
ed, if she discovers the child to be a girl, to destroy it by preventing it from 
breathing. The principal cause usually assigned for this inhuman practice is 
the great preference given to male children. and the great reluctance they .have 
to the encumbrance of daughters. A feeling of this kind, to a certain extent, 
has prevailed from the earliest ages, among all the nations of the East, but 
more especially among warlike tribes. It is in some degree natural wherever 
the principal of clanship, or separation into tribes or castes, is much prevalent 
in society, as it is the male line of descent alone which gives the true order of 
genealogical precedence, and raises a man to an honourable place in the tribe of 
his ancestors.” The writer goes on to adduce further the usual explanation - of 
the difficulty and expense in marrying off' daughters. He then adds ; “ The 
father, therefore, calculates beforehand what number, if any, of daughters he can 
or will bring up should his wife have female children, and either with or without 
her consent instructs the nurse who attends the wife to act accordingly.” The 
existence of female infanticide is now absolutely denied in these Provinces. 
How far this is true, and how far deliberate killing has been replaced by the 
more fingering cruelty of neglect -of female children, it is very difficult to say. 
The task, in fact, is made almost impossible by the unreliability of the vital 
statistics and the age returns. One can only quote the figures and leave the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 
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Proportion of females to 
1,000 males Rajputs.* 

Variation in Rajputs.* 

Variation !n total population after 
excluding Rajputs.* 

ProTlnce. 

1911. 

IPUl. 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

IMMl. 

1691^1. 

1891-11. 

190M1. 

1S9I-01. 

)S9M1. 


3r. 

F. 

3f. 

F. 

.V. 

F. 

3f. 

F. 

3f. 

F. 

if. 

0: 

Rajputana 

m 

S 02 

702 

711 

-fO-S 


— 214 

— lT-3 

-lC-0 

—18-5 

+6-4 

+7*1 

-I0-4 

— is-s 

— U-2 


AJrner-JIcrwara 

m 

T31 

755 

735 


-7-2 

—41 

—7*1 

—11-9 

—138 

+6-6 

-f4-5 

— 13-3 

_n-= 

-7*5 

g8i 


' £xcludiug parganas of Cliliabra,'Piiawa and Sironj, and Bajakliera Rajputs of Dholpur, and including Raths. 


In Rajputana the present proportion of females to 1,000 males among 
Rajputs is 785. This is much lower than in the Punjab (821), Central India 

(837), the United Provinces (868), and Bombay (884). 
(a) Rajputana. If we separate them into Musalmans and Hindus 

(including Sikhs, etc.) the proportion in the former is 
851 and the latter 779. In the United Provinces the cori’esponding figures 
are 916 and 865. At previous Censuses in Rajputana the proportion of 
females in the caste (in all religions) was 802 in 1901, 762 in 1891, and 711 in 
1881. , If 1891 be taken as a fairly normal year, as it has been generally con- 
sidered to be for other purposes, the ratio appears to be improving. The drop 
since 1901 may possibly be due to the proportion of females in that year having 
been temporarily and abnormally swelled by the emigration of more Rajput men 
than women in the famines of the 1891-1901 decade. It is true, no doubt, that, 
whereas in 1901 the female emigrants in the general population practically 
equalled the males, they dropped by nearly three times as much as the male 
emigrants in 1911. But Rajput women, being high-caste and strictly purdah, 
would not emigrate in famine times like the males. And, as much of their 
ordinary emigration is due to the demand in other Proidnces for Rajput 
brides, and this demand slackens off at the time of sevei-e famines 
such as the 1899-1900 one, we are justified in assuming that, unlike the rest of 
the population, emigration among Rajput women has probably increased during 
the recent decade. There has, for instance, been a marked increase since 1901 
among male Rajputs in Jaisalmer and Marwar, amounting to 13T and 11'3 per 
cent, compared with only . 3'8 and 4*5 per cent among the females, 
and this is probably greatly due to these reasons. Again, the 
variation in the respective sexes in the caste, excluding the Rajakhera Rajputs 
of Dholpur in 1901-1911 is -t- 6’8 in males and + 4'6 in females, and 
— 21’4 in males and — 17'3 in females in 1891-1901. Females, therefore, 
suffered less in the famine decade, from either emigration or enhanced mortality, 
and, per contra, males show a greater increase in the recent decade. The in- 
crease of 4'6 per cent in female Rajputs in the last 10 years is, however, less 
than the sex increase in the total population of the Province, excluding the 
Rajputs, which is -1-7T per cent; and the decrease among them in the last 20 
years is slightly more (13'5 per cent) than that (12’5 per cent) in the total 
female population. The reverse is the case with the Rajput males. They have 
increased more rapidly in the last 1 0 years than have other males generally, while 
in the last 20 -years they have decreased more rapidly, and this proportional 
decline is even more rapid than the corresponding proportional decrease among 
females. On the whole, we may take it that there has been a real improvement 
in the proportions of the sexes in the caste in the last 20 years, so far as 
Rajputana generally is concerned. 
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We can now turn to the individual States and see how far the improvement 
in the Province generally is shared by the various units composing it. Compared 

with 1901, -*11 out of 
the 21 States show an 
improvement in the pro- 
portion of Eajput fe- 
males. All but t5 show 
an increase over 1891. 
In 1901 every one except 
Karauli and Sirohi show- 
ed an improvement over 
1891. These figures seem 
to show, therefore, that 
the improvement is fairly 
widespread. 

In nearly every State 
except five or six, how-- 
ever, Rajput females have 
fared worse than the sex 
generally in the recent 
decade ; and it is some- 
what disappointing to find 
that, out of the seven | 
States with the largest 
number of Rajputs, four, 
namely, Bikaner, Jaipm*, 
Jaisalmer, and Marwar, 
which, together, include 
nearly two-thirds of the 
Rajputs in the Province, 
show a smaller proportion 
of Rajput females than 
in 1901, and two of them 

(Jaisalmer, Marwar) a smaller one than in 1891. In Bikaner, however, there is 
nothing to worry about, for the increase in the recent decade among Rajput 
females (18'8 per cent) is greater than that among females generally (18’4 per 
cent), while the reverse is the case with the males. The decline in the proportion 

of Raj put females, 
therefore, is due 
to a somewhat ab- 
normal increase 
among the males, 
probably a re- 
action against the 
state of affairs in 
the previous de- 
cade when Rajput 

males, possibly owing to emigration, declined by 19-9 per cent, compared 
with a decrease of only 16-6 per cent among the females, and when, in com- 
parison with males, female Rajputs suffered much less severely than the rest 
of the female population. Looking back to twenty years ago, too, the situation 
is satisfactory, for, while in the general population females have declined by 
15’9 per cent and slightly faster than males, among Rajputs they have decreased 
by ‘9 only, compared with a decline of 3'1 among males. 


Frorincc*, and 
State or 
District. 

Proportion of females 
per 1,000 males in 
Rainut-s.* 

Sex Tariations iu Rajputs.* 

1911. 

1901. 

1S9I. 

I90M911. 

1891*1901. 

Males. 

Pcmales. 

iilalcs. 

Females. 

Hujputana ... 

7SS 

802 

76S 

+6S 


—21-i 

—17-S 

•Alwar 

851 

830 

778 

—12-3 

—100 

-i-2-5 

-f9-3 

Banswara ... 

925 

1,120 

t 

—11-6 

—27-0 

+ 

t 

Bharatpur ... 

750 

792 

721 

— 2-5 

— 6-9 

-P13-6 

-f24-8 

Bikaner 

753 

708 

737 

-1-21 0 

-fl8-8 

—19-9 

-100 

Bundi 

841 

882 

813 

-f-18-0 

-1-J2-5 

— 35-S 

—30-3 

Dholpurj ... 

752 

745 

743 

-1-8 

—•9 

—181 

-17-9 

Bunjiarpur... 

990 

984 

887 

-1-43-7 

-f44-6 

—39-7 

—330 

Jaipur 

718 

734 

667 

—4-3 

—6-3 

—5-9 

-1-3-5 

Jaisalmer ... 

748 

815 

782 

-f-13-1 

-h3-8 

-(-8-6 

-P13-1 

Jhalawftr ... 

873 

852 

§ 

—•6 

-f2-l 

§ 

§ 

Karauli 

749 

741 

803 

— 17'9 

-170 

—12-9 

-10-5 

Kishangarli.. 

875 

818 

792 

—9-1 

—2-7 

— 26-4 

-24-0 

Kotah 

801 

844 

8207 

—1-6 

-f5 

— 26-011 

— 23-711 

Knshalgarh 

1,153 

839 

7 

-f-34-1 

-k84-5 

4- 

t 

Lawa 

1,000 

1,102 

1,098 

—61 

-14-8 

—3-9 

—3-6 

Marwar 

783 

835 

793 

-i-U-3 

-1-4-5 

-32-8 

—29-3 

Mewar 

840 

817 

776 

-1-13-5 

-(-16-7 

-33-6 

—30-1 

Partubgarh. 

907 

921 

T 

—1-5 

-2-9 

t 

+ 

Shahpura ... 

883 

821 

753 

—4-9 

-t-2-4 

-27-7 

—21-2 

Sirohi 

830 

840 

869 

-h9'8 

-f9-4 

-17-8 

—20-5 

Tonk 

873 

814 

755 

— 14-2 

-—-8*0 

— 29-6 

-24-1 

Ajmer-Iftr- 








7cara 

7S9 

7SI 

755 

—s-s 

—7-2 

-4-2 

—7-1 

Ajmer 

748 

712 

t 

—9-4 

—4-9 

\ + 


Morwora ... 

040 

981 

t 

-f8-3 

—29-4 

f ^ 



* Excluding Parganas of Qihabra, Pirawa and Siconj, and Rajakhera 
Rajputa of Dholpnr, and including Raths. 
f Not available. 

j Excludini' Rajakhera Rajpute. 

§ Included in Kotah. 

IT Includes Jlialawar. 


Variations in Bikaner. 


Rajputs. 


Total Population. 


1901*1911. 

1891*1901, 

1891-1911. 

1901-10I1. 

. 

2891.1901, 

IBOMOn. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

31, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

3L 

F. 

M. 

F. 

-k21-0 

+ 18*8 

-19-9 

—16-6 

_3-l 

^•9 

+ 21-2 

-(-18-4 

-30-4 

—29-0 

—15-6 
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As regards J aisalmer the decline in the proportion of females compared with 
1891 seems due not so much to a marked decrease in the sex, as to an excessively 

large increase 
among males. The 
increase in Rajput 
females in the 
twenty years 
amounts to 17’5 
per cent, and that 
among males to 
22-7 per cent. 
Both these figures 
are A’-ery striking, 

when one remembers that in the general population there has been a ti’emendous 
decline in both sexes, amounting to 22-6 per cent among males and 24‘9 per 
cent among females. The female proportion in 1891 Avas, perhaps, abnormally 
high, as it was then above the Provincial aA’^erage for the caste. But why it 
was so is not knoAvn. As regards the 1901-11 proportional decline, figures 
seem to show that probably there Avas more extensrte emigration among males 
than females in the famines of 1891-01. For instance, among Rajput males 
there was an increase in that decade of only 8'5 per cent, compared with 13T 
per cent among females. The variation figures in the recent decade are just the 
reverse, namely -l- 13‘1 among males and only + 3'8 among females, showing either 
the return in large numbers in 1 9 0 1 - 1 1 of the male emigrants of the pre\dous decade 
or a greater mortality from famines among males than females in 1891-1901. There 
seems to be little connection between the sex A-ariations in the State generally 
and those among the Rajputs. The increases of 1.3T and 3 ‘8 per cent in the 
recent decade are very small compared with the increases in males and females 
generally, which are as much as 23'1 and 17‘2 per cent. On the other hand, in 
the previous decade, Rajputs of both sexes showed increases, compared AVith 
decreases of 37'2 and 35‘9 per cent in the sexes generally. True, so far as the 
recent decade goes, there has been a drop from 899‘6 to 869'3 also in the pro- 
poi'tion of females generally, but this decrease is not so marked as that among 
female Rajputs, whue, compared with 1891, there has been an actual rise of 2-4 
females in 1,000 males in the general population, contrasted Avith a drop of 34 
in- 1,000 among Rajputs. If one examines the age periods to discover Avhere 
female Rajputs in Jaisalmer seem to fare worse than elsewhere, one finds that 

the proportion among those aged 0-11, 5-11, 12-14, 
20-39, and 40 and over, is considerably below the 
average of the two Provinces generally, while 
among those aged 0-4 and 15-19 it is higher. 
Jaisalmer is, in fact, a State Avhose figures are 
very difllcult to analyse, owing to constant and 
violent fluctuations caused by the migratory 
movements of its population. It is impossible to 
deduce any conclusion from these figures regarding 
the declining proportions among Rajput females, 
except the negative one that there are no signs of 
female infanticide or neglect among those aged 0-4. 

The decline in Marwar since 1891 and 1 90 1 is considered by the local authori- 
ties to be due in part to the tendency which is shoAving itself among Rajputs to take 
their females Aviththem Avhen they emigrate, wliicb they used not to do a foAv years 
ago. This explanation finds some support in the fact that in 1 8 9 1 the proportion in 
Marwar was actually higher than the average figure for the caste generally in the 
Province. It also looks as if some of the decline is due to the return of Rajput males 

who had emigrated 
inthefamineofl899- 
1 900, for the A’aria- 
tions in the caste are 
quite out of sympa- 
thy Avith those in the 
sexes generally, as 
the figures on the 
margin shoAv. Inthe 
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recent decade the percentage of increase among Rajput males is more than double 
that among females. In the total population females have increased more rapidly 
than males. In 1891-01 the decrease in the sexes generally was almost uniform, 
but among Rajputs it was 3'5 per cent greater among males than among 
females. Nor is the decrease in the last twenty years among Rajput women ex- 
plained by a general decrease among females, for whereas Rajput females have 
decreased more rapidly than males, the figures being — 26*1 and — 25'2 per cent 
respectively, the reverse is the case in the general population. 

In Jaipur the old explanation is offered that females escape enumeration 
owing to the shame Rajputs especially feel at having many female childi'en, and 

also that they give away a large 
number of their females in marriage 
outside the Province without, receiv- 
ing as many in exchange for their own 
males. This might explain the low 
proportion compared with other castes, 
but not a decreasing proportion such 
as is found since 1901. As regards 
this point, however, it is to be remem- 
bered that there was an abnormal 
jump up from 667 in 1 S 91 to 734 in 
1901. And though the local author- 
ities do not admit that there was any tendency among Rajput males to emigrate 
more than usual at the time of the famines in 1891-1901, there seems no doubt 
that they must have done so or else that they actually suffered more severely 
than females from the famine, and the sudden rise among them is due to their 
now having regained their more normal figures. For instance, the males among 
them in 1891-1901 actually declined by 5'9 per cent, while the females increased 
by 3' 5 per cent. In the recent decade Rajput females have declined by 6‘3 per cent, 
compared with only 4'3 per cent among the males. Plague, of which there were 
three epidemics between 1901 and 1911, may also have proved more fatal to women. 
Here again, as the marginal figures show, there is not much resemblance in either 
decade between the variations in the Kajput sexes and those in the general 
population. In the recent decade Kajput females have declined more rapidly 
than males, the reverse being the case in the general pojDulation ; and iii the pre- 
vious decade, while both sexes generally declined (males slightly more rapidly, 
than females), Rajput females actually increased by 3'5 per cent, compai’ed with 
a decrease among the males of the caste of 5 '9 per cent. Jaipur is said to 
send a good many of its Rajput females to other States and Provinces as brides, 
and as the famine conditions of the 1891-1901 decade naturally would reduce 
the number of marriages, these curious sex variations in the two decades may 
be possibly due to this reason. Looking at the local proportions in the State, 
thej’^ show a marked variation. In Jaipur city they actually droj) as low as 
422 per 1,000. They reach their highest (884) in the Malpura Nizamat. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that the improvement in the proportion of females 
per 1,000 males among Rajputs since 1891 is considerable, amounting to a rise 
of 51 per every 1,000 males. 

The lowest proportions of female Rajputs are in Jaipur (7! 8), Jaisalmer 
(748), Karauli (749), Dholpur (752), Bikaner (753), Bharatiiur (756), Marwar 
(783), and these figures are all below the average one for the caste in the whole • 
Province. The same was the case in these States in 1901, except in Jaisalmer 
and ^larwar. Out of these seven, five* are the States with the lowest proportion 
generally of females in their actual population (excluding Rajputs), thus 
illustrating to some extent how local or climatic conditions may affect 
the proportion of sexes in caste more than does the proportion in certain castes, 
affect the general proportion for the locality. The remaining two, Jaipur and 
Mai-war, hold a much lower position relatively in the ratio of females among 
Rajputs than they do in that among all females. 

Out of the remaining States, the proportion rringes between 800 and 900 in 
nine, between 900 and 1,000 in three, and is over 1,000 in Kushalgarh. There 
arc, however, only G 44 Rajputs in this Chiefshiji. In Lawa Thakui’ate, where 
the sexes are equal, there arc only 92 all told. Excluding Ku.shalgarh and Lawa, 
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the proportion of females reaches its highest in Dungaiiiur (990), where the caste 
numbers 10,089. Next comes Banswara, where they number 3,608 and females 
-are in the ratio of 925 to 1,000 males; then Partabgarh, where there are 3,171 
Rajputs and the proportion of females is 907. It will he noticed that all these 
are States in the Southern Division, which generally have a high percentage 
of females, and this fact again lends support to the theory that climatic and 
local conditions have much to do with the propoidiion of sexes. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, where the total number of Rajputs is 14,302, the pro- 
portion of females to males among them is as low as 739. This is worse than in 

any State in Rajputana except Jaipur (718). In the 
Ajmer-Merivara. Ajmer district itself, where the majority of them live, 
it is 748, which is better than Jaipur and ties with 
Jaisalmer. Though the 1911 figure for the Province (739) is worse than that 
of 1891 (755), it is slightly better than in 1881 (735) and 1901 (731). In 1891 
and 1911, however, there was no Rajput regiment at Nasirabad to bring down 
the percentage of women, but in 1901 there was. It recruited some Raj puts, 
and their approximate number was 160 men. The exclusion of these from the 
figures for males raises the proportion of women in that year to 744" 1. It will 
thus be seen that the proportion has gradually declined since 1891, and is now 
considerably lower than at any previous Census except that of 1881. 

We can now attempt to sefe if there is any clear proof in tlie Census statis- 
tics of any marked tendency to female infanticide, or neglect of female children 

among Rajputs in Rajputana. Regarding Ajmer- 
(c) Female Infanticide Merwara the sex figures by ages in Table XlV are too 

and Neglect. small to make it worth while dealing with them. 

There are, unfortunately, no figures available for Raj- 
putana to show the sex proportions among babies under 1 year of age. But 
among those aged 0-4 the proportion of females among Hindu Rajputs is 83), 
compared with 1,003 among all Hindus in the Province ; 949 among 
Musalmans, compared with 1,009 among all Musalmans in the Province ; and 
837 among Rajputs of all religious, compared with 1,006 in the total population 
of this age pei’iod. It will thus be seen that whether we consider all Rajputs, 
or treat the Hindus and Musalmans separately, the proportion of female children 
at this age period of 0-4 is still far below that in the general population. At 
the same time the proportion of females at this age among all Rajputs is consi- 
derably higher than at all ages combined, which is 785. Remembering, then, 
that, as the male birth-rate is supposed to exceed that among females in 
nearly all countries, one Avould naturally expect to find tlie proportion of 
females at this early age considerably below that of the males, it looks as if it 
was in the later periods rather than among children aged 0-4 that the leakage in 
the number of females takes place in this caste. For if we take the actual 
variation in the sexes in the last 10 yeare in each of the age periods, it will be 

seen from the figures on 
the margin that there 
has been a marked in- 
crease among female 
children under 12, e,-pe- 
cially among those under 
5, and that so far as the 
latter go — whichare just 
those among whom the 
effects of female infanti- 
cide or neglect would be 
felt most, the females 
have increased more 
rajiidly than the males, 
spite of the generally- 
admitted fact that the 
birth-rate among males 
is the higher of the two. 
A-t 5 -11, 12-14, 15-19, and for ‘ all ages the male v.ariation is better than the 
females. The decline between the ages of 12 and 19 in both sexes is very marked, 
but it is especially so among females. Compared with the variations in the 
total population, the variation among female Rajputs is slightly worse than that 
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among females generally at the periods ‘0-4’ and ‘5-14’, and very much so af 
the ‘15-19’ period. At the periods over 20 the increase among them is greater 
:than among females generally of the corresponding ages. 

Perhaps the following calculations may help further to make it clear that 
the wastage in females among Rajputs takes place between the ages of 5 and 19 
rather than among the younger children. The proportion of females to 1,000 
males among Rajputs under 5 years of age is 837. lu the total population 
for this period it is 1,006. Now, if we take this ratio between the two propor- 
tions as a fixed point from which to calculate what proportion of female 
Rajputs there ought to be at the other age periods, it will be seen from 

the figures on the margin that it is in the 
age pei’iod ‘15-19’ and then in the ‘5-14’ 
period that Rajput females seem to suffer 
most, compared with the general female popu- 
lation. Later on, from 20 onwards, they seem 
to fare proportionately better than the female 
population generally. Or again, if we take the 
rate of variation in the proportion of the sexes 
among the Rajputs at each age period in the re- 
cent decade, we find declines of about 28 per cent 
in the proportions at the ‘ 12-14 ’ period and 21 
per cent in the ‘ 15-19 ’ period, compared with an increase of -24 per cent among 
those under 5 years, a decrease of only 4‘1 per cent among those aged 5-11, and an 
increase of 3'8 and 3'2per cent respectively amongthoseaged 20-39 and 40andover. 
It is impossible to assign any really satisfactory reason for this smaller proportion of 
females of these ages among Rajputs compared with the female average. One can 
only suggest it may be partly due to a more marked tendency among Rajputs to 
omit to report females of this age to the euumeratoi’s or to state their age as 
over 20. In the Rajputana Report of 1891 it was remarked that among Rajputs 
more than any others there was a disposition to mis state the ages of females 
between 10 and 20 or even to omit tJiein altogether. In Jaipur this was said to 
be due to the idea that the knowledge of the existence of females of that age 
would lead to abduction ! But, tliough these suggestions may explain the 
deficiency at these ages compared with the population generally, they cannot 
account for the decreasing proportions in the caste itself. For one would expect, 
as time goes on and Rajputs become more educated and civilized in such matters, 
that these peculiarities among them would grow weaker rather than stronger. 
Nor does there seem prima-facie any good reason why Rajput women should 
suffer more from early child-bearing than others, though this is still suggested 
by some as a reason, as it was in 1891, owing to their excessively- conservative 
habits. But in any case, whatever may have been the facts in by-gone years, 
it does not look as if, in this caste, either female infanticide or neglect of female 
children under 5 years was extensively practised now in Rajputana generally, 
though the e\ul may still linger on in one or two States. 

12. Causation and Divination of Sex, etc. — Beyond the usual ideas as 
to tlie intci'val at which coiicejition takes place after the cessation of the mon- 
thl}' pei’iod, and other well-known ones, no theories about tlie causation of sex 
worth mentioning have come to notice in these Provinces, except the following. 
In Karauli there is a theory that, counting from the date a girl attains puberty, 
the issue will be a boy if conception takes place on an odd day. In the same way, if 
conception takes place on an odd day of the month a male will be the result. We 
are not told what the result would be should the odd day in the former case coin- 
cide with an even-numbered day in the month 1 Among the Minas generally, and 
one or two other low castes, there exists a belief that a woman is lilcely to con- 
ceive a male child if the navel-cord of a male child of another woman is adminis- 
tered to her, and she sucks the blood from it. Among the Marwar Bhils, in 
addition to the foregoing theory, the following, among others, are field. If the 
wife secs a good-looking face fir.st, dhectly after the cessation of lier monthly 
period, she will conceive a son. She therefore endeavours to look upon her 
husband’s face or that of a handsome boy. If conception takes place during the 
bright phase of the moon the issue will be a male. If the parents desire a son, 
the wife, on the fourth day of her monthly period, gives her liusband slierbet and 
milk in an unused earthen pot. He swings it over his head, and then pours out 
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the contents on the ground. If, however, a girl is desired the milk is omitted 
from the concoction. 

Among the- many theories as to the divination of the sex of a child before 
birth the following are curious. Among the Marwar Bhils, if the woman’s face 
is bright and she hankers after sweetmeats, the child will be a bojn Among the 
Minas of Tonk a somewhat opposite theory is held, that if a woman’s face looks 
bright the child will be a girl. But, here too, if the child is to be a boy the 
mother prefers good food to sour things, whereas if she shows a preference for 
chewing bits of earthen pots it will be a girl. Among the Marwar Bhils, if the 
milk of a pregnant woman, when drawn off and placed on the fire, bubbles the 
offspring will be a boy. 

Pilgrimages, offerings and prayers to particular gods and shrines are among 
the common superstitions for causing a woman to conceive. Among the Marwar 
Bhils there is a curious idea that if a barren woman tears off a rag from the 
head-dress of a fertile one and drinks off a decoction of it she will conceive. 
The fertile woman is said to object to this. Were she to become aware of it 
she would never use the head-dress again. Again, if a barren woman steps 
over a woman who has just been confined she will manage to conceive. 
Sometimes an unused earthen pot, sprinkled with ochre and with a cocoanut 
placed in it, in Bhagwat's name, is hung over the woman’s bed for twelve 
months. If she conceives the cocoanut is sacrificed to Bhagwat. 



SuBsiDiAuy Table I.-Faritth’ons and General Proporthns of the sexes by Provinces, Natural Divisions, States or Districts. 
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Includes Kuslmlgarh fignrei. § Figures not available. % Eatimated Bhils and Grasaias omitted in Dungarpur, Kunhalgarh, 

(aeludsd ia BansTrsra. Mewar, Sirnhi, Southsm Division, and Itajputana in 1891* 



Subsidiary Table II. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age. periods by religions at each of the last S Gensuees, 
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Subsidiary Table m. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age 
periods, by certain religions, for Matural Divisions. (Census of 1911.) 



1 Eastern Division.* | 

1 Southern Dmsion.+ 

j Western Division. 

Age. 

All roligiona. 

R 

a 

h3 

1 ^ 

1 

E 

*3 

to 

a 

OS 

c 

o 

'2) 

'3 

Hindus. 

I 

! «• 
c 
«s 

g 

*3 

o: 

a 

a 

All roIigionB. 

Hindus. 

tc 

C 

e 

E 

87 

a 

s 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0 

9S9 

989 

981 

1,018 

1,012 

1,054 

971 

972 

973 

1 

1,031 

1,028 

1,049 

1,051 

1,043 

1,014 

93-2 

976 

1,018 

2 

1,037 

1,035 

1,041 

1,051 

1,044 

1,121 

994 

994 

OSS 

3 

1,042 

1,042 

1,037 

1,069 

1,063 

1,130 

977 

970 

936 

4 

973 

970 

996 

968 

964 

1,058 

954 

952 

955 

Total, O.lf 

1,01S 

1,011 

1,010 

l.OSO 

l,02i 

1,0S2 

975 

974 

979 

S.9 

S99 

896 

919 

874 

859 

023 

SSO 

877 

877 

10.14 

7S0 

729 

781 

1 

742 

1 

722 

CO 

o 

771 

760 

785 

U.W 

781 

778 

815 

792 

758 

84C 

7C3 

742 

70S 

20.24 

1,010 

1,012 

1,045 

1,024 

rs9 

i 

1,000 

077 

059 

954 

25.29 

S90 

893 

025 i 

1 

945 

923 

879 

860 

840 

835 

Total, 0.S9 

SOS 

S90 

915 

923 

S97 

957 

579 

807 

S74 

30-39 

894 

1 

S90 

1 

039 

i 

891 

891 

824 

894 

879 

856 

40.49 

915 

914 

942 

992 

1,016 

825 

946 

935 

857 

50^0 

1 

SS3 

884 

878 

1,107 

1,121 

811 

911 

909 

799 

00 and over 

1,022 

i 

1,031 

953 

1,427 

1,450 

902 

1,224 

1,233 

1,037 

Total t SO and o\'iT 

! 

sis 

931 

901 

im 

SSO 

050 

941 

SOS 

Total, all ages actual 
population 

900 

898 

920 

940 

937 

890 

\ 

\ 

904 

893 

872 

Total, all ages natural 
population i 

8S6 

§ 

S 

954 

§ 

§ 

893 

§ 

S 


* Kxcluilcs Ajmer. 

1 Metwara. 

tFignirc j* <lo not inclmle itnruigrrmLs from ainl cinigronti to outside India. 
S Figures lor Hindu* and Mmahnans are not avaitablc. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected cttsies. 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWAllA. 


Caste (Hindus arranged in 
order of social precedence). 

According to Imperial 
Table XIII. 

Number of females per 1 ,000 males according to Imperial 
Table XIV. 

Females 
per 1,000 
males in 
all ages. 

Serial 
order ac- 
cording to 
proportion 
of Tvomen. 

All ages. 

0.4. 

5-11. 

12-14. 

15.19. 

20-39. 

40 and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Hindus. — 

Brahman^ 

937 

16 

937 

1,018 

878 

696 

776 

952 

1,027 

Rajput’ 

778 

40 

778 

832 

699 

561 

595 

787 

917 

Kayastha 

838 

38 

839 

9S0 

931 

758 

798 

809 

805 

• Mahajan (Hindu)® 

958 

7 

957 

994 

919 

752 

864 

979 

1,023 

Mahajan (Jain)* ... 

1,044 

3 

1,044 

995 

942 

933 

985 

1,069 

1,155 

Oat 

851 

34 

851 

955 

SI9 

720 

704 

842 

929 

Gujar’ 

846 

37 

846 

988 

828 

649 

C9S 

847 

896 

Ahir 

854 

33 

854 

1,028 

827 

709 

613 

890 

898 

Mali" 

925 

17 

924 

1,009 

877 

707 

804 

956 

965 

Mina ... 


30 

880 

1,003 

S27 

090 

706 

903 

942 

Khati’ 

946 

H 

946 

1,015 

871 

754 

776 

1,003 

994 

Nai® ... ..i 

914 

53 

914 

1,055 

853 

601 

772 

912 

995 

Rawat 

895 

25 

895 

993 

849 

632 

737 

922 

910 

Rebari 

917 

18 

917 

968 

825 

731 

720 

926 

1,106 

Kumhar® 


15 

939 

1,028 

878 

778 

819 

948 

1,001 

Chaknr^® 


1 

1,089 

1,024 

S8S 

843 

966 

1,106 

1,397 

Daroga 

1,055 

2 

1,054 

1,004 

862 

840 

906 

1,060 

1,326 

Gola Purab 

Included in 

Chakar ... 

S13 

1,092 

868 

784 

843 

910 

940 

Bhil 

708 

41 

910 

1,028 

812 

680 

884 

938 

884 

Mer 

890 

27 

890 

1,048 

905 

749 

757 

872 

886 

Balai 

953 

10 

952 

1,048 

872 

763 

799 

968 

1,018 

Bambhi^^ 

914 

20 

914 

1,018 

853 

789 

1,100 

823 

993 

Baigar 

959 

6 

959 

1,077 

926 

782 

926 

976 

939 

Chaniar” 

942 

13 

943 

1,043 

800 

790 

847 

973 

956 

Bhangi 

943 

12 

948 

1,029 

882 

760 

884 

1,000 

946 

Herolccs, Sadhut, PriMts.— 










Bairagi 

851 

35 

853 

1,020 

856 

666 

754 

852 

835 

Sadhu*’ 

634 

42 

687 

966 

797 

524 

544 

683 

619 

Musalmans . — 

Fakir 

902 

22 

902 

1,043 

901 

772 

800 

954 

834 

Kaim Khani 

909 

21 

909 

914 

808 

688 

719 

1,011 

987 

Kasai’* 

900 

5 

961 

1,003 

901 

759 

880 

1,025 

1,019 

Kumlmr 

881 

29 

881 

1,007 

912 

734 

777 

8S3 

851 

Meo or Mewati 

897 

24 

897 

1,000 

874 

760 

749 

949 

920 

Herat Kathat ... 

821 

39 

755 

973 

707 

602 

587 

725 

775 

Moghal 

884 

28 

8,S3 

1,091 

861 

861 

894 

876 

806 

Nai” 

955 

8 

953 

1,007 

923 

832 

857 

982 

949 

Bathan 

880 

31 

880 

1,022 

914 

795 

805 

8G4 

859 

Rajput’ ’ 

849 

36 

844 

947 

871 

703 

6G4 

883 

840 

Rangrez” 

916 

19 

916 

1,095 

933 

804 

812 

930 

856 


891 

26 

891 

J,0B9 

962 

0d4 

SIC 

912 

820 

Shekb 

SSO 

32 

SSO 

981 

927 

698 

802 

SSI 

876 

Miscellaneous,— 










Bhil (Aniniist) 

907 

4 

967 

1,011 

854 

S84 

S75 

1,000 

990 

Christian (Indian)^** ... 

Odd 

9 

95d' 

1,071 

937 

613 

1,275 

889 

891 

Christian (others) 

511 

43 

511 

9*>2 

301 

557 

982 

334 

700 

Hina (Aniraist) 

940 

14 

940 

1,029 

S40 

093 

■ 

952 

1,058 


^ Includes 


3 


£ 

3 


Aehnroj, BoIiraJIftndH-ttnio, ' Includes Kheradi. 
Joslii, Pujari, Rajgar. « Haijam. 


Bhati, Gnur, Jada, Bangar. « 
Andara, Arora, Deawal, jo 
Parik, Rorn, Srinialj. 

Lode, Parik, Soni, Srimali. 

Gliosi. 

agban.B 


„ Rnjknnihar. 

,, Hnauri, Vazir. 

„ Kamar Bambhi, Kamariya. 
„ Bola, Jatia. 


” Includes Raman, andi, Sadh. 

„ Kliatik. 

„ Hajjam. 

„ JJbati, Jada, Eangar, 
Rath. 

.. Xilgar. 

* ’ Exclndcs Goanese,' 
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Appendix III. 

NOTE ON VARIOUS BIRTH CUSTOMS, Etc-, 

BY 

KUNSHl DIN DAYAL, B.A., 

OlNSDB S0PEBISTE>’DKKT, DHOIPPR ST,>TB. 


BIRTH CUSTOMS. 

A lomalc is eoneiderefl fil for impregnation on the appearance of the menstruation flow. No ceremonies are 
performed by the Hindus of this State when this occurs. Qarhhdhan or foetus-bearing ceremony which, acoording 
to the Vedas, ought to he performed on the occasion, and was once performed, is now neglected, and is only nomi- 
nally performed along with the Sitnanl ceremony in the seventh, eighth or ninth montli of pregnancy. Among 
Deocani castes, however, a ceremony called relushariti or menstruation appeasing is performed. As soon as e gin 
first menstruates, sugar is distributed among all relations and friends as a sign of joy. The girl is seated in a rMin 
specially decorated, and friends and relations come and present her with fruits and flowers and sweetmeats. On the 
fourth day she is bathed and her lap is filled with fine fruits, each of the best kinds. Within 15 days Oarlhdban 
or foetus-bearing ceremony, is performed, in which the gods ore prayed to see that she may oonooive and beget a 
ohild in duo course of time, A woman in menstruation remains impure for 3 days among the higher Hindu castes. 
She bathes on the fourth day and joins her ituaband. Lower castes, stioli ns Goins, Kolis, Chnmars and Bhangis, aro 
not very particular about impurity attaching to this occasion. 


Barrenness. 

Barrenness is looked upon witli feelings of great uneasiness by females olike among Hindus, Jains, Musalmanr 
and Parsis. A baircn woman is called hSnJk, which is a term of reproach. A Hindu or Jain woman tries to 
get rid of her barrenness. If it is believed to be caused by the anger of some god or goddess, she (luiets them by 
prayers and by giving them their pet offerings or taking vows. If the barrenness is due to the unfriendly in- 
nutneo of some planet, she engages a Brahman to repeat prayers in its honour and fasts on the d,ay sacred to it. 
If the dise.aae is caused by a spirit she walks lOS times round the pipal tree on a non-moon hlonday, pours water 
at its root and winds a cotton thread round its trunk- Women are said to try to get rid of their barrenness by 
pricking a neighl)Our’a oliild on a Sunday or Tuesday with the point of a needle, or by secretly catting a tuft of the 
hair of its lioad. Some are said to swallow an undipped betel nut after keeping it for sometime under the oot of 
a woman in labour, or secretly tearing a piece out of the clothes of a pregnant woman or a woman in child-birth, 
an aot which, when discovered, causes uneasiness to the woman and lier relations, ns it is believed to cause the 
child’s death or the pregnant woman’s misearriago. 

Childless Mnsalman females also resort to various means to obtain children. They obtain oliarnis from saints 
(piVi) and exorcists {amite). The charms consists of a diagram drawn on a piece of paper. It is to bo either wnsh^ 
in rose-water and drunk or worn round the neck. After conception, some talisman is given, with tiio object that 
the issue may bo male. The charm is washed in water, whioh is drunk immediately or is used after a monthly 
bath. Some dead saints also liavo a reputation of giving children. Many childless and spirit-possessed Masai- 
inan females resort to the graves of saints. The leaves of a tree near the grave of the saints are .said tofmour 
conception. 


Sex-divination. 

Females make gna.sses about the sex of the b.aby to be born in a variety of woys. Among Musalmanso few 
drops of milk are sttueetesl out from the bosom of the pregnant woman; from its thinness or tliiokness the sex of the 
child is eonjeoturod. If the milk is thin it is foretold that a boy is to bo born. Among Hindus if the face of the 
pregnant woman is full and blooming, the birth of a male ohild is predicted. On tlie other hand, if her face 
is lean and emaciated, a female ohild is expected. If the pregnant woman gets more than the usual sleep a girl is 
expected, and if .she sleeps less tlian usual, a boj-. If the right side of the abdomen of a pregnant svoman 
appears protruding a boy is expected, and a girl if the left side so appears. The objects whicli appear to a 
pregnant woman in lior dreams are also supposed to fiiniish an indication of tlie sex of the child she is to deliver. 
If tlicy are objects of the male gender, a male child ; if they are of a foinale gender, a female ohild is expected. 

Seclusion of Women at Child-birth. 

A pregnant woman is not allowed to draw w.ater from a well or do any other house work. She keeps licr- 
self confined to the house and does not appear before the older male members in the house. When the labour 
begins, she is token to a warm room, the windows of which -are kept slmt. 

Generally aDlianukor a Balai woman acts as midwife. The motlier remains soohulod for about 40 days 
among Brahmans, Banias and other high-castes, and for a short period varying from 10 to dO days among the lower 
castes. Most of the low-oastes on delivery put the ohild in a basket and it wails on witliout being either sick or 
sorry. Among Parsis the mother is kept lying in a room up to the 40th day, and is not allowed to move out or 
• tonoh anytliing. On tho niglit after the 40th day she is bathed and purified. 


Prohibited Foods before and after Child-birth. 

Abont two months before delivery a pregnant woman is not allowed to c.at things wliicli cause heating in the 
stomach, chillies, oil, etc. After delivery she is not allowed to eat things which are cooling. Daring the 
first few days after delivery she is given a decootion of y«r and j/Ai and such nutritious food ns harira. Molasscss 
are generally given in preference to sugar. Drinking-water is cither boiled or a rod-hot piece of iron is thromi 
into it. tinoh food and vegetables ns are believed to cause indigestion to the child are avoided. But all this is 
done in the house of the well-to-do people, while the poor, living on coarse grain, have tho s.ame food during 
confinement ns they use ordinarily. Among a few families a woman in oonfinomciit uses milk anti such like light 
foorl. 

Disposal of Dead Child’s Body. 

A dead body ol a child, just after birth, is either drowned in a river or buried in the burial ground set apart 
(or tho purpose. In the case of a growo-up child, unless tho child died from eniall-pox, tho dead body is cremated. 
But if death has occurred by small-pox the dead body is usually buried. 


Treatment of Women Dying In Child-birth. 

li a woman dies within 10 days of her delivery an iron nail is driven into tho doorway immediately alter 
lier corpse is taken out, so that her spirit may not return .md trouble the inmates of the house. 
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Naming and Ear-boring Ceremony. 

Among Hindus, naming nnd car.lx>ring ccretnonies are observed in this State. The naming ceremony 
place tin iho 12ih day after birth or on sonTe other luckj* da\' after the 40ih, The fnthor|8 sister generally gives 
th** name which has already hocn fixed iip6u.* The name is chosen by th6 eldest oT the family. 

Tlie car-boring ceremony is performed within lo years of the child’s birth. It is obscrvotl generally in the 
odd years of the birth. In cases where children die after birth the ceremony is performed within forty days of 
the birth. In some families the ceremony is performed with great t>omp and show, and among others they take 
th« child to the Ganges. 


Shaving Ceremony. 

Th« hcad-shaving ceremony is the cloventli Vedic rile and takes place on some auspicious day, either in the' 
ihinl or fourth year of the boy'oratthc time of the U^yanapanor thread.girding. Among Brahman castes it is 
geticrallv performed at the time of the C/ponai^n. Among iColis and other arliznn castes who do not wear 
the f-aerm thread, shaving is performed only*if a vow is taken to do so in the temple of the family god or 
M*me goddess. Tlie father Inking o razor crops ofl; n tuft of the ^y’s hair while seated in his molher’a lap. A 
harber, who is in readiness, tl»en shaves the head clean. The hair is taken the father's sister and thrown into 
a Hy( 11 or river. Among Jain Banins, when a baby is three, five or seven years old, the boy’s head is completely 
shave^l, and a tuft of hair is cut from the back of a girl’.s head, but except that friends and relations arc feasted, 
no particular ceremonies arc iwrforim-d at the time of hair.cutting. Sliaving rites, called AqiqCt are performed 
among the Muhammadans also on the 7th, 14th or 21st days after birth. When tho barber parses the razor alone 
the head of tho child, its father or some one specially named by him draws a knife across a goat’s head saying, 1 
sacrifice this animal for tlie child naimMi IKali, blood for blow, skin for skin, flesh for flesh, hair for liair.*’ If 
tho cluld is n girl one goat is sacrificed, but if it is a bay two are sacrificed. When the shaving is ovei*, the child’s 
hair ftiul nails are laid on bread and carried away to be thiown into a river. 


BlsitviUah. 

J’hc right of Di^milh'ih^ or taking the name of God, takes place among Mnsalmans when a hoy or girl reaches 
tlie ago of four years, four months and four clays. Tho child is covered \vitli firJird or flower sheet and scatocl on 
a cushion. Sweetmeats are laid before it, and two plates of these covered with gold paper are given to it. Tlie 
Mvllah or jiric^t repeats tho opening chapter of the Quran and tho child follows. Tho priest then invokes bless- 
ings On the child and its ]iarcnis, and the inemhers of tho company present say Amen ai every pause. A procession 
is then performed and the child taken to kiss tho [Darrrah) tomb of tho family guardian saint (PiV). When tho 
proces-<ion rclnvns many presents am made to the child hy friends and relations, and the females one hy on^ 
perform tho lahipur} or the ceremony of taking ups.ii themselves the child's sorrow. In doing it a woman 
passe** her hands over the child from head to foot and then setting her knuckles or finger-tips against her temples 
tln-m till the joints cnick. 


Circumcision. 

LireiiMi<*ision, or /.•AriOai, lakes place among Muhalmaii'* generally when tho boy is or seven years old. 
Among the >htikhs and Mnghab it sometimes takes place as early as the sixth day after birth, This rit»* is 
ofinaidered so important by these people that it is performed on girls as \vell ns on hoys. 

Superstition regarding the Illness of Children. 

It IS licliovcd both hy Hindus and MusnimaijM that children arc liable to the influeneo of tlie evil oyo. The 
two chief guards against it arc iron article'* ami black aniele^. To turn aside the evil eye the handsome and 
liolovcd chiidren also wear a necklace ol square copper or silver plates, and on these plates numbers ivio marked, 
wlifi«!c total, when counted liorizontally and vertically or diagonally, always comes to tho same figure, either Ifi or 
20. Whenever a child goes out n lamp-hlack mark is made on its right check or behind the right ear. 

Smallpox. 

^Smal^pox, including mca'sles and chicken-pox. i® called Sitla when it is epidomio. Smalbpox is iKjlievoil by 
tliu Ilimlus to be prc*ijdeil over by n go<ldo« called Sida J/i/Ai, or sinall.pox motlicr. To protect their children 
mothers pnijiilinic Si(l<l Afnlo once in tho year, on the bright and dark seventh of Shai'avan (August), which is tho 
day starred to her. Ah fmalb|Kix is i>elicvld to be caused by bent, artificial beat is avoided ns much ns possible on 
that (lay, and all the niemlwrs of a family bathe with cold water and cat cold food cooked on tho previous day. 
When a clnld is uclualh' attacked with small-pox. Maid Maipd is propitiated by a visit to his stone imago, which 
is kept in a Mahudfr or Muld'g temple or under n 7N7« or pij)al tree. Among Kolis, Kachis orKumlmrs and other 
low cables the emnll-pox stone is kept near their other objects of worship. Uno of the most ropulcd i-loncs of tho 
finall.pox goddcfs near tliis State is in tho Karauli Stale. The smalbpox god is visited on tho seventh, fifteenth 
and twenty. first day nft«T the nppcapmcc of the disease, on n Afomlay and I’riday. No mcdicino is given to tho 
child. The jfi^ht of n woman in child-birth or in her monthly sickness and a perFon in black and of any unclean 
person is iKliovcvl to be very injurious to the child. It is therefore prolootcd from a stranger’s gaze, and in* cot is 
struwn with vtm leaves to avert thn ill clTcot pro*lucc<l by tho shadow of an unclean porson accidentally falling on it 
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CHAPTER Vih 

. '» . i 

Ciifil Conttition, 

1. Data for Discussion. — The data on which, the remarks in this Chapter 
Me based are contained in the following Subsidiary Tables at the end of this 
Chapter, and Imperial Tables. j 

Subsidiary Table [.—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, 
in each main religion and main age period, at each of the last tvyo 
Censuses, in each Province. 

Subsidiary Table //.—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, 
ill eacli main religion, and Natural Division, for the two Provinces 
combined. 

Subsidiary Table ///.—Distribution by civil condition of 10,000 of each 
sex in each main religion and main age period in each Province. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain 
ages for main religions and Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex 
at certain ages for selected castes. 

Imferial Table VII. — Age, sex and civil condition, by Keligion, States, 
Districts and Cities. 

Imperial Table XIV, — Civil condition by age, for selected castes. 

As regards the figures by age periods in any of the above Tables it must be 
remembered that they are based on the actual age entries in the schedules; and 
the various inaccuracies therein, to which attention has been drawn in Chapter 
V on Age, must be reflected, perfoi-ce, in the figures in this Chapter, 
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CHAPTJCR VH. OITIL COKDITION. 


2- Universality of Marriage. — As is vrell-known. of course, marriage is 
the rule rather than the exception among Indians, and this is especially the 

case among Hindus. In Provinces, 
therefore, in ivhich four-fifths of the 
population are Hindus, it is not sur- 
prising to find that out of every 1,000 
males in the two Provinces combined 
only 493 are unmarried, and among 
females only 317. The male figures 
are very near those (490) of all India. 
The female unmarried figures ^344) 
for India show that these Provinces 
are more married, so far as females 
go, than the average in India. The 
differences between India and England 
in this respect are reflected in the 
fact that there were in England, in 
1901, 608 unmarried males and .586 
unmarried females per 1,000 of each 
sex, thus showing that there are 23 
per cent more unmarried males and 
85 per cent more unmarried females 
in that country than in these Pro- 
vinces. The great difference in the female figures is partly due, of course, to 
the marked deficiency of females here, the reverse being the case in England. 
Taking each of the two Provinces separately, marriage is less common in 
both sexes in Eajputana than in A jmer-Merwara. Comparing Rajputana with 
the four contiguous Provinces, the diagrams on page 155 show that, though 
marriage is more universal in either sex tlinn it is in the Punjab, it is 
less so than in the Central India Agency, the United Provinces, and 
Bombay. 

The number of unmarried women over the age of 40 is only 4,255, which 
means that in every 1,000 females who have passed the age of 40 there are only 
just between 3 and 4 unmarried. Most of these are probably prostitutes, or 
sufferers from some bodily infirmity ; a few may be genuine old-maids for wliom 
their fathers have found it impossible for some reason to arrange a suitable 
match. In one State, in wliich enquiries were made to test the accuracy of 
many of tliese cases, nearly all of them Avere found to be slave gilds in the inner 
apartments of Rajputs, who are forced to live unmarried. 



A mong the selected castes in Subsidiary Table V, the most married (includ- 
ing, of course, the Avidowed) as regards males are Rangres, Kaynsthas, Charaars, 
Mers, Balais, Raigars and Pathans in Rajputana, and Kumhars, Jats, Malis, and 
Nais in Ajmer-lNIerwara ; and ns regai'ds females, the Brahmans, Darogas, Raj- 
puts, Coin Purabs, and Kayasthas in Rajputana, and the Brahmans, Malis, Jats, 
Rajputs and Mahajans in Ajmer-Merwara. It is noticeable that in both Pro- 
vinces the Brahmans have the higliest proportion of married females. 


8. Proportion of Unmarried by Sexes.— Subsidiary Table III shoAvs 
that at each age period in both Provinces there is a far larger proportion of un- 
married males than unmarried females. \ ry 1 ,000 unmarried males of all 
ages in the two Provinces combined tliA .re only 584 unmarried females. 
This is out of all proportion to the ratio of ^ sexes genorallj'^ in either Province, 
which is 909 females to 1,000 males in Rn^)putana and 884 in Ajmer-Merwara, 
or 908 in the Iaa'o combined. If wc Averc to assume that ever^' male of any age 
Avas to have only one Avife and she aa'bs .alive and in thc.se Provinces, 5.31 , 1 1 .9 males 
in the t\A’o Provinces combined, or 9 per cent of them, would have to go without 
Avives. But, ns a matter of fact, after deductiTig the unmarried females from the 
unmarried males, there is still a balance of 1,186,099 unmarried males or 21 per 
cent of the tot.nl males, or in other Avords more than tAvice Avhat there would be 
if the assumption in the prcA-ious sentence took effect, for Avliom no unmarried 
females arc awailable. This deficiency of avIa'cs is due not so much to polygamy, 
for Subsidiary Table IV shows that there are only 37 married females in excess 
among every 1,000 inaniod males, ns to the proliibition of re-marri.ago among 
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widows. To every 1,000 widowers there are 2,452 widows ! If we were to 
marry ofip all the widowers to the widows there would still be 561,974 of the 
latter to console the 1,186,099 forlorn bachelors for whom no virgins are avail- 
able. Of the balance of 624,125 bachelors who would still be thus unprovided for, 
531,119 would have to comfort themselves with the thought that they were 
condemned to celibacy by the inexorable laws of sex proportions in these 
Provinces, this number being the excess of males over females in the total 
population, and the remaining 93,006 with the consolation that they were the 
victims of the greed for a plurality of ivives which exists among some of their 
more fortunate brethren ! But this latter figure of 93,006 disconsolates is small 
compared with the 561,794, who, as remarked above, could be provided with 
wives if widows were allowed to re-marry 1 

4. Variation in Civil Condition at Certain Ages in Provinces.— It is 

not possible to go back further than 1901 in comparing the changes in the 
number of married people at the various age periods, as civil condition tables 

for the whole Province were not compiled previous to 

(aj Jlajputana. that year. This makes it somewhat difficult to form 

any conclusions as to any real changes taking place, 
for conlparisous with 1901, which are the only ones possible, are rather vitiated 
by the fact that the terrible famines of the previous decade would interfere 
somewhat Avith the ordinary customs of the people as regards marriages. The 
fact, hoAvever, that the pi’oportion of unmarried males has increased since 1901, 
at all age periods below 20, and among females at the periods below the age 
of 1 0, while there has been a decrease in the unmarried of both sexes above 
these respective ages, looks as if there really was a growing tendency to abandon 
the practice of early child-marriage. There are the stronger grounds for this 
conclusion when we remember that the more favourable conditions enjoyed by 
the Province in the recent decade might be expected to have caused an increase 
in the number of early marriages. 

Among the widowed thei’e has been a decrease at all age periods among 
males, except at ‘60 and over among females, tliere has been a decrease at all 
pefioas except ‘ 40-59 ’ and ‘ 60 and over.’ It is difficult to say how far this 
decrease among the widowed under 40 may be due to a gradual tendency to 
relax the rules against the re-marriage of widows, but the signs are hopeful, as 
one would naturally expect to find the effects showing themselves first among 
the younger generations. 

The variations in Ajmer-Menvara are not quite the same as those in 
Rajputana. Unlike Rajputana, there has been a slight 
('dj Ajmer-Menvara. decrease among unmarried males below the age of 5, 
and an increase among those between 20 and 39. 
Among females also there has beeii a decrease among the unmarried ones below 
5. At the remaining periods in both sexes the variations have been in the same 
direction as the Rajputana ones. Among the widowed, the only difference in 
the Wo Provinces is that, while there has been a decrease in them among males 
and an increase among females at the ‘ 40-59 ’ period in Rajputana, the reverse 
is the case in Ajmer- Merwara. 

5. Civil Condition in Natural Divisions and States.— So far as the 
figures on the margin go, the Western Division would seem to be more addicted to 

polygamy than any of the others, as there are 59 married 

CaJ Polygamy. women in excess to every 1,000 married males, and 

this excess, compared with the other Divisions, is found 
in all main religions except Animists and Chiistians, who form but a small 
percentage of the population. But some, at least, of this disproportion is due 
to the Marwari traders and Rajputs leaving their wii'e.s behind ivhen they 
emigrate. The Jains, to which religion most of these trading castes belong, 
have much the laigest excess of married women, amounting to 277 per 1,000 
married males. Yet, unlike all the other religions, among whom the proportion 
of unmarried females is in exact inverse ratio to that of the married ones, the Jains 
also have the greatest proportion, in the Division, of unmarried females to males, 
which looks as if the emigration mentioned above, rather than polygamy, 
was the chief factor in producing the present situation in this Division. The 
figure is highest in Bikaner and Jaisalmer, where there are about 1,066 married 
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women to every 1,000 married males, but Marwar likewise ha^ a higher pro- 
portion (1,057) than any other State 
except Banswara (1,063). In Chapter 
VI attention was drawn to the curious 
anomalies in the Jaisalmer sex figured 
And here again they seem extraordi- 
nary, for the State With the low'est pro- 
portion of females (namely, only 821 to 
1,000 males) seems to show almost th^ 
greatest tendency to polygamy. It also, 
as noted below, has the greatest propor- 
tion of bachelors. It was just the sarnie 


married males than females. In 1901 also 
the married males were in excess. , This 
is easily accounted for in Ajmer, where 
there are British and Indian regiments 
in Ajmer, Deoli, and Nasirabad, and^ a 
fair number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, many of them unmarried or 
without their wives. InBharatpur it 
may be due to a shortage of women, 
there being only 849 to every i,00'6 
males. The same reason may be the 
cause of Dholpur and Karauli having 
almost as low an average as Bharatpur 
both in 1901 and 1911. The low proportion in Sirohi is probably due to the 
figures being affected by the Military Stations at Erinpura and Mount Abu. 

The Southern Division has the greatest proportion of widows to widowers, 
namely, 2,892 to 1,000. This is greatly due to the high proportion among Ani- 

mists, who form about one-fifth of the population; the 
(b) Widowhood. proportion of widows to widpwers among them is as 
much as 3,330 to 1,000. Considering that widow re- 
marriage is allowed among this tribe this figure is very high. The high propor- 
tion in the Division, is not, however, in any way due to an increase in widows, for 
they have declined in the Division by as much as 8’5 per cent, and among the 
Animists in the Division by 3 4 '2 per cent, compared with a decline of only 1-7 
per cent among widows in the whole Province. It is due rather to a dispropor- 
tionate drop in the number of -widowers, which is as much as 37’6 per cent in 
all religions in the Division and 67‘3 per cent among the Animists and 33'2 per 
cent among the Hindus in it. It looks as if there had been a -widespread re- 
marriage, especially among the males, of the widowed who lost their husbands and 
wives in the disastrous famines of the pre-vdous decade. Subsidiary Table H shows 
that, compared with the generstl female population, the actual proportion of widows 
is lower, both in this Division generally and among the Animists in it, than it is in 
any other Division. 

The marriage of children under 10 among both sexes continues tb be more 
common in the Western, than in any of the other Dmsions, and the Hindus of the 
Division show much more inclination towards it than in any 
(c) Ghild-mavriage. other Division, and than any other religion in any Di-vision. 

It also continues to be least coinmon in both sexes in the 
Southern Di-vision; which is greatly due to the very large proportion of Animists 
and J ajns in the population, among whom, as rehgioris, the average age marriage is 
much higher than among Hindus or Musalmans. But whereas the Southern Divi- 
sion figwes are a fairly accurate reflection of those for the individual States com- 
posing it, as the figures on the margin of the next page show, (for most of them are 
among the units with the lowest proportion of young married females), those for the 
Western Di-vision are somewhat misleading, as they are swamped by the Marwar 


in 1901. Bharatpur (997) and the Aj- 
mer District (980) are the only two units 
where there are proportionately more 
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ones. It will be seen that there are only four units, including the Ajmer District, 

where the proportion of married females of 
these ages is so high as it is in Marwar ; 
wWle, on the other hand, the other two 
States in it, Jaisalmer and Bikaner, are 
among'the first eight with the least ten- 
dency to child marriage. The proportion 
of married women under 5 years of age in 
Marwar is 17 per 1,000, and in the 5-9 pe- 
r-iod 90 per 1,000, comjDared with 13 and 77 
respectively for the whole of the Western 
Division. The lai'ge proportion of married 
female children in Jhalawar is very striking. 
Out of every 1,000 girls of these ages 83 
have been married, compared with only 3 
in Knshalgarh, the unit at the other end 
of the list. It is, however, not so strikin'^ 
as the Marwar figures of 1901, when there 
were 123 out of eveiy 1,000 girls of this 
age who had been married. It is notice- 
able that both in 1901 and 1911 Shahpura, 
Marwar, Dholpur, Kishangarh, and Jhala- 
war have been the five States with the 
highest proportion of child-wives, though 
they have interchanged positions among 
themselves. In both years Kushalgarh and 
Banswara have been top of the list with 
the smallest proportion, and Alwar and 
Dungarpur have both been among the 
first five places in either year. Koiah, Bundi and Jhalawar alone show 
a larger proportion of child-wives than they did in 1901. Of the two British 
Districts, Merwara ranks among the G units with the least, and Ajmer among 
the 4 units with the greatest tendency to child-marriage. In their relative posi- 
tion to other units as regards absence of child-marriage, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, 
Merwara, Mewar, Tonk, Shahpura, Marwar, show a better state of afiairs, and 
Alwar, Kotah, Bundi, KarauU, Partabgarh, Bharatpur, Ajmer, Dholpur, 
Kishangarh , and Jhalawar a worse one; the remaining five have continued 
stationary. The figures in this paragraph include, of course, the widowed 
among the married. 

There seems less inclination to takd 
upon themselves the bondage of wedloch 

among the men 
Bachelordom. of the Western 
Division than 
elsewhere, for the proportion of ba- 
chelors over the age of 15 is highest 
here, especially among Hindus and 
Muhammadans. This was the case, 
too, in 1901. This tendency to ba- 
chelordom is most marked, just as it 
was in 1901, in Jaisalmer, where nearly 
half the males between 20 and 40 are 
unmarried. In tliis State there is a 
greater shortage of women than in 
any other, there being only 821 to 
1,000 males. The figures on the margin 
show that Bikaner likewise has, and 
had in 1901, a high proportion of 
bachelors ; so, too, have the Bhil 
States of Kushalgarh, Banswara and 
Dungarpur. It is curious to note 
that all the 13 Eastern .Division 
States fall among the 15 with the lowest 
proportion of bachelors. 
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6. Civil Condition by Religion. — The most mamed religion, including the 
widowed, in the two Provinces combined, is Hinduism among males and Jainism 

among females. The second 
place is taken by Musal- 
mans among males and 
Hindus among females. 
Animists come fourth and 
Christians fifth in either 
sex. Compared with 1901, 
there appears to be an in- 
.crease in the unmarried 
among Hindus, Aniniists 
and Christians of both sexes, 
and Jain males. ' This is- 
probabty owing to the great 
increase in the proportion of children under 5 years of age which has taken place 
among these religious during the decade. The increase at these ages has been 
very slight among Musalmans, who, alone among the main religions, show a 
decrease in the ranks of the unmarried. 

The widoM'ed of both sexes are most numerous among Jains; then among 
Hindus, Musalmans, Animists, and Clu’istians. The widowed of both sexes have- 
decreased in number among Hindus, Musalmans, Animists and Christians. 
Among Jains, widows have increased, wliile widowers have decreased. 

7. Prevalence of Widowhood and Prohibition of Widow Re-mar- 
riage. — The more universal marriage is among a people, the greater will be the 
extent ot widowhood. And in a counti'y like India, where among so many castes 
the re-marriage of widows is forbidden, the number of females' who are widowed will, 
of course, be very high. One would exj^eet it to be exceptionally high in these 
Provinces, with their large proportion of Hindus and Jains, among whom widow 
re- marriage is least common. Nor do the figures falsify this expectation, for, as 
the diagrams on page 15f) show, the number of widows per 1,000 females is 
higher than in any of the four contiguous Provinces, and than the average for 
India. Among males, both Provinces have a higher proportion of widowers than 
Central India, Bombay and the average for all India, though they are beaten 
by the Punjab and the United Provinces. Both the figures, of course, are 
very much higher than the English ones. It is, however, satisfactory to note 
that in every main religion the proportion of widowed in both sexes has decreased, 
except among the Jain females. Enquiries made in the various States seem to 
show^ that at present there is no marked movement in Kajputana towards 
relaxing the rules against the re-marriage of widows. In Ajmer-Merwara a slight 
tendency is noticeable, said to be due to the influence of the Arya Samaj. In 
every religion except Christianity the proportion of widows still far exceeds 
that ol widowers, which seems to show that, even among religions which do 
not actually forbid the re-marriage of widows, the custom is not popular. This 
feeling must be especially strong when one remembers the general shortage 
of females in all religions except the Jains. Even among the Arya Samajists, 
the proportion of widows among females is nearly three times as great as the 
corresponding one among males. Spite of all this, however, it is encouraging, 
whatever be the cause, to note that the number of widows under the age of 40 
has declined in the last decade by as much as 28 '6 per cent in the Provinces 
combined, compared with a drop of only 2'1 per cent in widows of ’ all ages, and 
spite of an increase of 7'8 per cent in the general female population-under 40 
years of age. 

8. Widow Re-marriage among certain Castes. — The principal castes 
in these Provinces which absolutely forbid widow re-marriage are Brahmans, 
Bajputs, Mahajans and Kayasfchas, and it is impossible to believe that shortage 
of women in the caste has led to the prohibition, for, in all of -them, except 
the Jain Mahajans, the males far outnumber the females. ’ Borne of the 
other castes, with fair social status and observers of the pni/rda system, also 
follow the custom. Among these, ho’wever, should their widows re-mariy, 
their fresh issue is legally recognized as legitimate. 

Among the selected castes . in Subsidiary Table V, those _with the highest 
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proportion of widowers are the Gola Purabs, Kaya^has, Mahajans and 
' Brahmans in Rajputana, and the 

Mahajans, Jats, Brahmans, and Gujars 
in Ajmer-Merwara. On the margin 
are noted the castes which have the 
largest proportion of widows. It 
will be seen that in either Province 
the Brahmans, Rajputs and Maha- 
jans, among whom the prohibition 
against widow re-marriage is strictest, 
have much the liighest proportion. 

Of the other castes in Rajputana 

- . ; with a proportion of over 200 widows, 

it is noticeable that the Sadhusand Bairagis are devotee castes, and the Darogas, 
Ohakars, and Gola Purabs are the large 
illegitimate and hand-maiden castes. Of the 
two remaining ones, the Kayasthas forbid 
widow re-marriage, and the Kaim Khanis 
are Rajputs converted to Muliarnmadanism, 
who, however, retain most of the Hindu 
customs ; and evidently the Rajput prejudice 
against widow i-e-marriage lingers among them. 

In, this connection it is curious to note that 
the Meos or Mewatis, the other large Rajput 
tribe converted to Islamism, have a very low 
proportion of widows, only 136 per 1,000. 

They are very probably more nearly related 
by descent to the Minas than to the Rajputs, 
and this, 'rather than the change in their 
religion,- may account for widow re-marriage 
being allowed among them. 

The Hindu castes , noted on the margin 
are some of the important ones which allow 
•widow, fe-ihaffiage generally, by the ndld or 
dharejd ceremony. This is not quite such an 
honourable ceremony as that of ordinary marriage, but the issue from such 
marriages is recognized as legitimate. This custom, however, does not seem to 
■reduce the proportion of widows very much, so far any how as the Jats, Mails, 
Kumhars, and Gujars go. Perhaps they are being influenced towards discourag- 
ing the practice by the example of the higher castes. 

Nor does there seem very much connection, in the rest of the castes in the 
table, between their social position and the proportion of widows. For if we 
divide, for instance, the Rajputana ones into two groups of 150-200 and 100-150 
widows, we find, in the '• 1 50-200 group, 5 castes in Class IV of the social 
precedence table of 1 90 1, 3 of Class V, 1 of Class VI, 2 of Class VII and the four 
mrge Musalman tribes of Pathaii, Saiyad, Shekh and Moghal ; and in the 
“100-150” group, 1 of Class IV, I of Class V, 2 of Class Vl, 3 of Class VII 
and 4 Musalman castes. Much the same may be said of the Ajmer-Merwara ones. 

The following brief notes may be of interest about these castes. , Among 
the Ahirs, Chamars. Gujars, Rolls, Kumhars, Minas and Rawats, in most 
States the younger brother has a prior claim to his brother’s widow’s hand, and, 
in some cases, if the widow marries outside her late liusband’s family, the new 
husband has to pay compensation to them. Among Jats and Malis the younger 
brother has a prior claim in some States, but in Bharatpur a Jat or a Mali widow, 
and in Kotah a Mali widow, is not allowed to marry any of her late husband’s 
brothers. Among Bhils and Merats in most cases a widow’s late husband’s 
brothers have no prior claim to her hand. Among all these castes ’the customs 
differ very much, both with the locality and the caste, as to whether a higher 
price is paid for a virgin widow than for one who is not a virgin, and also for 
a widow of any kind than for an unmarried girl. In some cases it is higher/ in 
some lower, and in otliers no difterence is made. 

9. Marriago among Children under 10 years of Age.— The expression 
“infant marriage” is-usually applied in India to the marriage of children under 
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5 years of age. Both it and the marriage of children under 10 years have long 
been features of Indian life. But child-marriage is now being gradually admitted 

% the more educated Indian to be 
a grave social evil, mainly because 
of the perpetual widowhood which 
it may entail on an infant girl 
whose husband dies even before the 
actual consummation of the marri- 
age; and it is said that, for this 
reason, the castes who , absolutely 
forbid widow re-marriage are 
endeavouring to raise the marriage 
age among girls. Of these, the 
figures in Subsidiary Table jV 
clearly show that the Mahajans 
and Rajputs are among the castes 
with the least pronounced tendency to infant marriage. It is satisfactory, 
moreover, to note that in Rajputana, spite of a very large increase among 
children under 5 years of age, the proportion borne by the married and widowed 
to the total females of these ages is less than half what it was in 1901. Among 
males it is just a third. The actual figures, excluding Chhaljra, Pirawa, and 
Sironj, have dropped from 2,470 to 1,512 married males and 5,352 to 4,394 
married females. Taking the two age periods of 0-4 and 5-9 together, it may 
be pointed out that in 1901, in all India, married females under 10 years of age 
numbered 16 per 1,000 of the total female population. In these Provinces they 
then numbered only 11 per 1,000. They have now dropped to 9 per 1,000, 
This welcome tendency also shows itself in both Provinces, though not to such a 
marked extent, among those aged 5-9. In Ajmer-Merwara, it is true, there has 
been an increase in both sexes among the married under 5 ; but even now there 
are only 438 married females and 130 married males of these ages. 

In both Provinces the practice of early marriage is most marked among 
Hindus, and then among Musalmans. Between them and the remaining religions 
there is a great gap, as the figures on the margin above show. In no religion in Raj- 
putana does the practice of marriage, either under 5 or between 5 and 10, appear 
to be on the increase except with the Musalmans. Among them the proportion of 
married and widowed females under 5 has risen from 4 to 5 per 1,000 ; and between 
5 and 10 years, from 53 to 61 per 1,000, the actual figures (excluding Chhabra, 
Pirawa and Sironj) being 194 and 3,016 in 1901 and 310 and 3,506 in 1911. 

Among the selected castes in Subsidiary Table Y the highest proportion of 
married males under 5 is in the Gujars, Jats, and Balais of Ajmer-Merwara, and 
the Bambhis and Rebaris of Rajputana ; and of females, among the Rebaris, 

Bambhis, Kasais, and Jats in Rajpu- 
tana, and the Jats, Gujars and 
Kurahars in Ajmer-Merwara. In the 
5-11 period the Jats, Gujars, Kumhare, 
Balais, Chamars, Nais and Malis of 
Ajmer-Merwara, and the Rebaris,' 
Kasais and Bambhis of Rajputana have 
the highest proportion of married males; 
and the Jats, Gujars, Malis, Kumhars, 
and Chamars of Ajmer-Merwara, and 
Kasais, Rebaris, Jats, Gujars, and 
Rangrez of Rajputana, that of married 
females. Excluding Christians, the 
Bhils, Meos, Moghals, Mahajans, Raj- 
puts, Kaim Khanis and Rawats are 
among those who show the least 
tendency to childhood marriage in 
Q . , - , Rajputana among both sexes, and the 

baiyads females. In Ajmer-Merwara Mers, Rawats, Merat 

Jxa hats, and Mahajans have the lowest proportions of married and widowed 
children of either sex. . 
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is due to the necessity of marrying daughters within the narrow caste circle, and 
parents are therefore anxious to make the best match they can as soon as 
possible for their girls. But one would scarcely expect to find this reason apply 
to these Provinces, nor to castes such as the Jats, Gujars and Kumhars, where, 
owing to males so far outnumbering females, the choice of a husband must be 
wide. Another theory is, that it is the desire to protect the virtue of their 
females. But this could be effected by marriage betweeen o and puberty just 
as much as by marrying them off under 5 years of age. Por infant marriage 
does not in the least necessarily mean early sexual intercourse. This is seldom 
allowed before a girl attains puberty. 

10. Baby Marriage and Pre-natal Betrothal. — The Census statistics 
show that in Kajputana among those under 1 year of age there were 52 married 

and 2 widowed males and 135 
married and 2 widowed females. 
Nearly all of these are among 
the Hindus, as the figures on the 
margin show. In Ajmer- Mer- 
wara there were only 10 females 
and 1 male of this age returned 
as maiTied, and none as widowed. 
Practically all these entries, both 
as regards age and civil condition, 
were verified by very careful local 
enquiries made after the Census. 
There is therefore no doubt about their accuracy. They show that the practice 
of marrying babies still exists, but to a very slight extent. There has, however, 
been a marked propor- 
tional increase among 
the married and widow- 
ed babies of this age, es- 
pecially among females, 
most of which shows 
itself among . Hindus, 
as will be seen from a 
of the figures 
largin. The in- 
crease, however, among 
married male babies is 
far less than the increase among the total male population of this age, and even 
among females it is less than the general increase. 

But it must not, of course, be assumed that all these baby marriages are 
cases of pre-natal betrothal. Extensive enquiries have been made throughout 
the Province as to what castes, if any, ever betroth their children before birth. 
The custom still lingers in a few places. For instance, it is found among the 
Kunbis (Kurmis) in Jhalawar, Kotah and Marwar ; the Chaubes in Karauli ; 
the Bambhis, Jats, Kumhars, Malis, Nais, Rebaris, and very occasionally among 
the Brahmans and Mahesris and other of the higher castes, in Marwar ; and, in 
Ajmer- Merwara, among these same castes as well as Rawats and Mers. In 
most of these cases the custom means nothing more than this, that in two 
families of great intimacy, should the wiA’^es become pregnant, an agreement is 
made between the parents that should the children be of opposite sexes, they 
will be betrothed to each other. In one caste in certain parts of Gujrat it is 
said that the practice had its origin in the curious custom of celebrating marriages 
in the whole caste on one day only, once in every ten or twelve years; 
unborn babies were, therefore, swept into the marriage net. This, however, does 
not apply to Rajputana. But among the Chaubes in Karauli the practice is 
said to be due to a system of exchange which has grown up from the scarcity 
of females. Accordingly, when A marries his daughter to B’s son, B promises 
to give his daughter in return to A’s son. But, should B have no daughter at 
the time, he promises to give one when bom. Should no daughter be born to 
him, he must find a mfe tor A’s son from among his nearest relatives. 

11, General Notes on Marriage Customs, etc. — Interesting articles on 
marriage . customs, polygamy, exogamy, etc., will be found in Chapters Y and 
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IX of the Rajputana Report of 1901. It is Unnecessary to repeat them here, 
but the following brief notes may be of further interest. « 

By law and custom a Musalraan may have four wives and a Hindu 
two. But this privilege. is not often taken advantage of, unless the first wife is 

barren or bears only female children. In one State 
(a) Polygamy. it is reported that Minas and Gujars have one wife 

for every herd of twenty cattle they possess ! The 
custom of Dhareja, by which a widow is married to her deceased husband’s 
younger brother, is common to many lower castes in most places, and often 
leads, of course, to a man having more than'one wife. Polygamy is said to be 
on the decrease in Karauli ; this is ascribed partly to the increased cost of living, 
and partly to the influence of the Walterkrit Hitkarni Sabha, a society founded 
in Rajputana with the idea of reducing marriage expenses, and introducing other 
marriage reforms, etc., among Rajputs. The principles underlying the rules of 
this society are said to be slowly leavening some of the other castes in Raj- 
putana. 

Among the Ahirs there is no fixed length of time Avhich must elapse be- 
tween betrothal and consummation, and the average age at which consummation 

of marriage takes place is from 15-20 for boys and 
,(6) Bride price, age of from puberty to 16 among girls. They cannot in- 
consummation.prohi- ter-marry with their father’s mother’s paternal and 
bited degrees, etc. maternal grand-mother’s gotras. Among Bhils the 

bride price, Avhicli is fairly stead}’", varies - from 
about Rs. 20 in Mewar to Rs. 70 in Dungarpur and Banswara. The average 
age for consummation is 14 or 15 for girls and 18 or 20 for males. They are 
forbidden to marry into the gotrcc of their parents. A widow is not allowed 
in some places to marry a man living in the same village as her late husband. 
With Gujars the bride price may vary from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 and shows 
little tendency to rise. The age of consummation is from 13 to 15 for the 
girl and 16-18 for males. Neither the man nor woman may marry into their 
father’s or mother’s gotras. In some parts a widow may hot marry any 
one in her late husband’s village. With Jats the bride price varies from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, and is said to have increased very much in some parts. The 
age of consummation varies from 13 to 16 for girls and 16 to 20 for boys. They 
may not marry into their parents’ or their maternal or paternal grand-mother’s 
gotras, though in some places this latter restriction is being relaxed. Amongst 
Minas there is no fixed price payable to the bride’s father. Consummation 
takes place about the age of 12 or 14 with girls and 15 to 18 with boys. They 
may not marry into the gotras of their father, mother, or paternal and maternal 
grand-mothers. Only the poorest classes among the Rajputs ever pay a price 
for their brides, the reverse practice holding good among, the higher ranks. 
The price paid in the former case may rise to Rs. 200. The consummation age 
varies from 13 to 18 among girls and 16 to 20 among males. Rajputs cannot 
marry inside their own gotra, nor among their mother’s family, nor the descen- 
dants of their father’s sister or their own sister. Though pure Rajputs -strictly 
forbid the re-marriage of widows, it is permissible among Natrayat Rajputs in 
Marwar. But the widow is not allowed to re-marry into her late husband’s nor 
her own father’s or mother’s group, nor to marry any man in her late husband’s 
village. A breach of this latter rule is punished with fine by the 
Daibar. The Rawalsoi Ajmer-Merwara pay anything between Rs. 96 and Rs. 1 40 
as a bride price, and the amount is rising, owing to the men being employed in 
Military and other Government service. The caste panc/ie.s, however, depre- 
cate this tendency and punish the ofiendem with fines. The age of consumma- 
tion varies from 12 to 15 with girls and 1 7 to 21 with males. The caste is 
vague as to the terms of relationship within which marriage is forbidden, but 
they are tending towards the limits observed by "the more orthodox Hindu 
castes. 


N o trace of any custom of cousin marriage has been found among the 
n • • Ahirs, Bhils, Brahmans, Chamars, Gujars, .Jats, 

ouain T^aniage. Rolls, Kumhars, Mails, .Mers, Mefats, 

Minas, Rajputs, and Rawats. 
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The couvade custom is that whereby, when a woman gives birth to a child* 
her husband takes to his bed for some days, as if ill. and undergoes medical 

treatment as though he himself had borne the child. 
(dj Convadg Custom, The idea underlying it is supposed to be the acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the man that he is the real 
father of the child. No trace of the custom has been found in these Provinces. But 
the Census Superintendent of Kushalgaidi has brought to notice a curious aayino-: 

Pomli Jane aur Pomla stcwdwad khdwe. 

“ Pomli gives birth to a child, but Pomla eats the good things provided for 

her.” 

The custom evidently existed somewhere among a tribe called Pomla. The 
expression is now used in a sarcastic sense for any lazy, worthless fellow, who 
tries to profit by the labours of others. 

The only parts in which any traces of the curious Eastern system of 
marriage by service are found, are Jhalawar, Kotah, Kushalgarh, Marwar, and 

Ajmer- Merwara. By it a man agrees to serve for a 
fej Marriage by Service. certain time, which differs in each case, extending 

sometimes to 8 or 10 years, in another man’s house, in 
return for which, at the end of his service, he receives the latter’s daughter in 
marriage. They are married with the ordinary ceremonies. No sexual inter- 
course of any kind is allowed before the formal marriage takes place. The usual 
name for a bridegroom of this sort is Ghar Jamai or Ghar Jaivdi. The custom 
is found chiefly among the Gujars in Jhalawar and Ajmer- Merwara, the Jats 
and Rebaris in Marwar and Ajmer-Merwara, the Lodas in Kotah, and the 
Kunbis in Marwar. 

Among the Bhils in Kushalgarh it is said that the father endeavours to 
conceal his presence from the eiders of the family, at the time of his tvife's 
j j E. confinement, as if he had done some wrong. Among 

(f) Conduct of iue Father ,]/inas in Bharatpur it is the custom for the father 

laot to enter the room where the child is horn tor six 
days after its birth. Among those of Dholpur it is said that if a child is born 
in Aful Mahshatva (that is, some inauspicious time), the father does not send his 
clothes to the wash nor shave himself for 27 days. Among the Minas of Bundi 
the father touches no food till the priest has named the child. In Sirohi, if the 
priest says that a Mina child has been born at an unpropitious hour, the father 
absents himself from the house for at least seven and sometimes up to 27 days. 
Among some of the Marwar Bhils, when a father first sees the infant’s face, he 
places a four or eight-anna bit in the infant’s hands or a lump of //nr in its mouth. 

Among the Bhils in the Southern States the name-giving ceremony take.s 
place soon after the birth of a child, generally when it commences to take its 

mother’s milk. The Jogi or Bhil priest suggests the 

(g) Name-giving. name, which is often taken from the day of the week 

on which it was born, or some hill, stream, forest, etc., in 
the neighbourhood. Often the fem-dles of tlie neighbourhood collect together and 
choose the child’s name. The ceremony is performed by the p.iternal aunt or 
maternal uncle of the child, and after the ceremony the women are given liquor. 
Among those in Marwar a Srimali Brahman or a Gurda is generally, but 
not alwaj’^s, consulted about the name when the child is five or six days old. He 
receives as his fee a cocoanut or flour, yhi and ytir, and after referring to the 
horoscope, he suggests a few names, one of which is given to the child on the 
day the mother purifies herself. In some parts it is the custom not to give any 
name which is already held by a member of the family. Among the Mers and 
Hindu Alerats of Ajmer-Merwara the Brahman suggests certain names, after 
making certain astronomical calculations, out of which the father chooses one. 
With the Alinas the custom is much the same, the ceremony being performed 
generally after tlie well- worship ceremony. 

Among the Bhils of the Southern Division the ear-piercing ceremony gener- 
ally takes place when the eliild is two or three years old. A goldsmitii is called, 

who pierces the ear and puts a ring of some kind in it. 

(h ) Ear-piercing. The near relatives or some of the neighbouring women, 

who are invited to the ceremony, are then fed with a 
porridge of Indian corn. Sometimes the piercing is done by one of the parents or 
j\x\ old woman in the house. 
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Among the Minas the ceremony takes place between one and five years old, 
and simultoneonsly with the tonsure ceremony (mundan), m which the aunt takes 
the child in her lap and the family barber shaves it. The aunt receives a bodice as 
a present for the service. Nose-piercing is not allowed. In some places the 
ear-piercing ceremony takes place at some particular spot where the spirit of 
one of the forefathers is supposed to reside. 

Among the Mers and Hindu Merats of -Ajmer-Merwara, on the death of an 
infant, a portion of the floor is washed and liped, and the dead body laid on it. It 

is then shaved, bathed in hot water, and wrapped up in 

(i) Disposal of Bodies of a cloth, in one corner of which are placed some pice; 

Children Dying in after which it is carried to the burial place. After 

Infancy. burying the body the funeral party return home and 

bathe. Among the Bhils of the Southern Division the 
body of a child dying in infancy is buried. In Kushalgarh, if it dies when 
teething has once commenced, it is burnt. In Marwar, if it dies before it is old 
enough to feed on grain, it is buried in the cremation ground. If it is a boy its 
body is covered with white cloth, and if a girl with red. A burning cake of dung 
is applied to the child, as a mark of Hinduism, before burying it. In Dungarpur, 
a stone nearly a foot long is erected over its grave to prevent its becoming an 
evil spirit. Among Minas, children dying before the age of five are buried. 

The treatment of a woman dying in child-birth among the Bhils of the 
Southern States consists sometimes of an incantation 

(j) Treatment of Women ceremony, but usually her body is simply cremated like 

Dying in Child-birth, that of any other woman. In Dungarpur, should the 

child die with the woman, a stone about two feet long, 
with their supposed likeness delineated on it, is erected on the cremation ground. 
Among the JlAhas in Marwar, if the woman dies leaving her infant alive, the 
following precautions are taken to prevent her spirit haunting the house, the idea 
being that the yearning for her child would make her do so. Mustard seeds, 
sometimes mixed with pieces of brooms, are scattered on the way behind her 
bier, and some seeds are put into her mouth. Sometimes her feet are fettered 
and her locks cut off, and nails are fixed in the house walls. This superstition 
about her turning into a spirit is based also on the belief that, because she died 
in confinement, she would become a resident in Malichwdra, or Hell ; to escape 
which, she has no course left but to turn into a spirit. The object of scattering 
the mustard seeds is, that much of the spirit’s limited time at night would be 
taken up in picking up the mustard seeds, and thus it would be unable to reach 
the house ! The well-known ceremony of Putal Bidi is performed to free her 
from the state of a spirit. Among the Minas in Bundi a somewhat similar 
ceremony takes place at the death of a woman whose child has died in her womb 
or been still-born. Their bodies are carried together to the cremation ground to 
be burnt, and on the way mustard seeds and bits of brooms are scattered, and a 
little raw thread is wrapped round the thorns and bushes by the side of the road 
the procession goes along. Should a woman die just before the child is actually 
delivered, the cliild is cut out of the womb. 

The following is a brief epitome of the usual procedure in a Bhil family in 
the Southern States on the birth of a child.*. A few days before and after the 
birth the mother is forbidden to take curds or »y.vd water ;,and in some cases meat, 

pepper, and acids are forbidden for about 30 days 
(k) Miscellaneous Ceremo- after. The woman who helps in the delivery stays 
nies at Birth. with the mother, and an arrow is placed on the bed 

near tlie child to keep ofi" evil spirits. The mother is 
secluded in the house with closed doors to prevent cold, and is not allowed 
to touch anything in the house or do any woik. Her plates, etc., are kept 
separate. Between the fifth and tenth day after delivery the mother is bathed 
and- dressed in holiday attire. Belatives and friends assemble, and she is 
made to sit facing the sun, with an arrow in her hand. Flour is then scat- 
tered in the courtyard, and after distribution of rahra (porridge) and liquor the 
gathering disperses. Among the Minas the mother is secluded in a warm room 
for about 10 daj’S. Great care is taken to keep a cat out of the room. If the 
midwife, or other attendant, has to leave the mother’s room she is not allowed to 
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re-enter it without first purifying her clothes by sprinkling some cow urine on them. 
After her confinement the mother has to live on gur and milk f>w three days, 
after which she is given light food. After the family priest has chosen an 
auspicious day for the purification ceremonies, the house is washed, the floor 
Ufed and Ganges water mixed with cow urine is sprinkled over it. Earthen 
vessels are changed, and old clothes washed. But the mother is not allowed to 
go out of the house till the 30th day, on which she is again purified, this being 
called the Julwd or Jalfiijan ceremony, when she goes to a well, tank or river 
with other females to worsliip. 

Among Bhils and Minas, sneezing is considered of good omen; so is the 
grinding of teeth in a male child. In a female child it 
(e) Siipersiitions. is inauspicious. In Jaipur and one or two other States 
it appears to be inauspicious in either sex. 

Among none of these tribes is there any custom at birth which appears to 
be connected with the idea of transmigration, etc., such as the burial of children 
at the threshold to facilitate the return of the soul to the mother. 
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SUBSiniART Table I . — Distribution by Civil' Oondition of 1,000 of each sex and Main 
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CHAPTER VII. —CIVIL CONDITION. 


Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution hy Main Age periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 

of each Sex and Main Religion. 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Proportion of the Sexes hy Civil Condition at Certain Ages for Main 

Religions and Natural Divisions. 
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CHAPTER YIl. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Subsidiary Table Y.— Distribution by Civil Condition 
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CHAPTER VI SL 


Education, 

1. Nature of Discussion, and Definition of “Literacy.”— Though the 
title of this Chapter is the high-sounding one of “ Edupatioii,” a subject 'which is. 
now a-daj’^s seriouslj^ engaging the attention of Indian statesmen and politicians 
and is likely to do still more so for many decades to come, it must not be im--. 
agined that the question will be dealt with here from any much wider point of 
view than that of the capacity of the people to read and write. It would, in 
fact, be much more appropriate were the Chapter to bear the heading “Literacy.” 

For Census purposes the word literacy has undergone a slight change in 
meaning at each of the last three Censuses. In 1891 the term included, though 
it also distinguished, those who were learning to read and write. . In 1 901 it 
included only those who were actually able to read and write. But, as 
it was found that manj^ who were only just able to write their names or 
with great difficulty to read a printed character, were returned, as literate, the 
meaning of the term was further circumscribed at the recent Census by 
imposing a test of literacy. This test was the ability to read and write pereonally 
a letter in ordinary handwriting. The effect of this varying definition on the 
education statistics at each census will be discussed further on. 

A separate column in the schedules was also filled in for those who were 
literate in English. Except for this, no attempt was made in the Provinces 
generally to follow the 1901 practice of recording the particular language of 
literacy, though some of the individual States did so for their own purposes. 

2, Data for Discussion.— 

Imperial Table VIII contains details of general .literacy and hteracy 

, in English, by Provinces, States or Districts, Cities, main 

religious and age periods. 

Imperial Table IX gives details of general literacy and literacy in 
English for selected castes in each of the two Provinces. 

At the end of this Chapter, 

Subsidiary Table I shows for each Province, each .I’eligiou, and age 
periods, the number per mille of each sex who are literate ' 
generally. It also shows the number per mille of each sex,' 
• but not by age periods, of those literate in English. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the number of literate per mille of each, 
sex, by age periods, in each Natural Division, and State or 
District. 

Subsidiary Table III shows the number of literate per mille of each 
sex, by each main religion in each Natural Division, and 
State or District. 

• Subsidiary Table /F gives details for literacy in English per 10,000 
of each sex, by age joei'iods, in each Natural Division, and. 
State or District, and also the 1901 figures for “all ages” 
only. • ... 

■Subsidiary Tabic V shows the progress of literacy in each Province, . 

Natural Division, and State or District, in each sex, and 
by cei-tain age periods, since 1891 in Ajmer-Merwara ■ 
and 1901 in Rajputana. Litei'acy statistics were not 
. . recorded in theBajputana States in 1891. 
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Subsidiary Table I'T contains literacy fignres by sexes for soine of 
the most important castes in the Pi'ovinces," 

Subsidiary Table VII shows the increase in the number of educa- 
tional establishments and their pupils in Ajmer-Merwara 
since 1891, 

Subsidiary Table VI II states the main results of the University 
Examinations in each of the three last Census years in 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table IX contains statistics illustrating the growth 
in the circulation of newspapers since 1891. 

Subsidiary Table X shows the number of books published in the 
last two decades. 

3. Extent of Literacy in Provinces. —Out of every i,ooo males 124 
are literate in Ajmer-Merwara and only 59 in Rajputana. Among females only 
18 out of every 1,000 are literate in Ajmer-Merwara and 2 in Rajputana. In 
Ajmer-Merwara 23 per 1,000 males and 3 per 1,000 females are literate in 
English, compared with 2 males and *2 females in Rajputana. 


General literacy In main Provinces. 


Literacy In English In main Provinces. 


Province, 


Burma ... ... 

Bengal 

Madras 

Ajmer-SUrwara 
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flex. 
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29 
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Pi-ovince. 


‘including Aden. 
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Burma 
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Central India ... 
Rajputana ... 


te.\'olading Manipur State. 


Literate 
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sex. 


23-S 
I!) -7 
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U 9 
9-7 
O'O 
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6-4 

4-9 

4- 1 
3-5 

5- J 


Province. 


Ajmer-Merwara^ 
Baliichiatan ... 
Bonil'.ay* 

Burma 

Madras 

Bengal ... 
Punjab 
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Frontier ... 
United Province.' 
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Central India... 
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Literate 
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per 1,000 
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S-0 

2-1 

2-1 

20 

1-as 

P20 

1-0 

■70 

•07 

•62 

•48 

•23 

■27 

•IS 


Judgiug by the Census statistics, as the figures above show, Rajputana is more 

backward in male education than any of the main 
(a) Rajputana. Provinces in India except the North-West Frontier, 

Baluchistan, and Ceutral India. It is quite the most 
backward as regards female education and literacy in Engli.sh. Its proportion 
of educated males is less than ^th, and of females about -s’^th, of those in the 
most educated Province, namely Burma. Literacy in Burma, however, appears 
phenomenally advanced. Leaving that- Province out of consideration the pro- 
portion of literate males in Rajputana amounts to only |th of the number in 
Bengal, and of literate females to only just under |th of the number in Bombay, 
whicli are the two most advanced Provinces in these respects. The Province, 
of course, with which it is fairest to compare Rajputana is Central India, U'hich, 
likewise, consists entirely of Native States. Of the two, Rajputana is far more 
advanced in male education, there being 59 literates among every 1,000 males in 
the Province, compared with only 48 in Central India. As regards female 
education there is Httle to choose between them, Central India having slightly 
the better figure of 2-6 compared with 2-5. As for a knowledge of English, 
Central India has slightly the better record in both sexes, the figures being 3'5 
and -28 compared with 2T and -16 in Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara takes a far higher place than Rajputana, namely, fourth 
among the Provinces in male, and third in female, literacy. And as regards 

literacy in English the Province has a higher average 
{b) Ajmer-Merwara. in either sex than any other Province. This high 

position held by Ajmer-Merwara, especially as regards 
literacy in English, is due partly to its large proportion of Europeans and 
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Anglo-Indians. Excluding them the figures 'would be as lo'w as 17*3 and '9 for 
males and females in English literacy, and 118'8 and 11 "3 respectively in general 
literacy. This would lower it to second place among males and seventh place 
among females in English, and to fifth and fourth places respectively in general 
literacy. But still more is its high position due to its large percentage of urban 
population. The figures in paragraph 18 of Chapter, I show that Ajmer- 
Merwara has a far larger urban population in proportion to its numerical size 
than any. other Province, and one naturally expects to find education more 
advanced in towns than villages. Excluding Ajmer city the figures for general 
literacy would drop to 99‘o among males and 7'3 among females, and those for 
English literacy to 9 '2 and ‘8 respectively. 

4. Extent of Literacy in Natural Divisions.— The most literate of the 
Natural Divisions, in either sex, is the Western, as the diagram below shows; 
but it is far surpassed by Ajmer-Merwara. 


Male^ 
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The Eastern Division has the smallest percentage in either sex. One would- 
not have expected it to be beaten by the Southern Division with its very large 
Animistic population, among which, as Subsidiary Table I shows, education is 
practically non-exis+ent. But the Southern Division figures are somewhat 
abnormally swelled by the Sirohi ones. The exclusion of this State, ■w'hose 
condition is somewhat exceptional, as pointed out in paragraph 6 infi'a, reduces 
the proportion of literate females in the Division to 2'1, which is lower than any. 
But, though the male figure is reduced thereby from 62 to 59, it still remains 
higher than the Eastern Division one. In 1901 the respective position of the 
Divisions was the same as now. . — . 

In English literacy the order is different. Among males the Eastern 
Division comes first and the Southern Division last. Among females the 
Southern Division is an easy first and the Western last. But if Sirohi be 
excluded the Southern Division drops to last place. Education in English has 
made more advance in the recent decade in the Eastern Llivision than in the 
others, and it is, in fact, the only one which, so far as males go, shows any im- 
provement at all over 1901. 

5. Literacy by Age Periods. — Taking the age periods separately we find 
that among males in botli Provinces the highest proportion of educated ones is 
among those aged 20 and over, and the figures decline with each age period as 
they near childhood. Among females in Rajputana the highest proportion of 
literates is among those aged 15-20. Then come the ‘ 20 and over’ females. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the highest proportiou is, likewise, among those aged , 
15-20. But in this Province there are far more literates among those aged 
10-15 than in the ‘20 and over’ period. 

As regards literacy in English the highest figures among males in both 
Provinces is in the ‘15-19’ period, and then in the ‘20 and over’ period. 
Among females the order in both Provinces is ‘15-19,’ ‘10-14,’ ‘20 and over,’ 
and ‘ 0-9.' 

6. Extent of Literacy in States and Districts.— No State in Rajputana 

has such a high percentage of literates in either sex as 
(o) General Literacy. has the British District of Ajmer, and none, except 
' Sirohi, such a high one as the other British District 
of Merwara. The most literate State in Rajputana in either sex is Sirohi, 
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where the proportions of literates are as high as 93 and 7 per mille of each sex. 

The same was the case in 1901. This high 
figure is partly due to a rather large proportion 
of Christians in its population; but, even exclud- 
ing them, Sirohi would still have the highest 
figure among males (89-7) and the second highest 
among females (4-8}. The presence in a small 
State of the European Station of Mount Abu, 
the Cautonmenb at Erinpura, and the fairly large 
railway centre, with its workshops at Abu Road 
have more to do with the higli figure. And if 
we exclude these three units the figures dn)p to 
77 and 3 in the two sexes. But even so Sirohi 
would only be surpissed by Shahpura (89), 
Partabgarh (87) and Kishangarh (82) in male 
education. These four are among the smallest 
of the States. It is said that a large number of 
Mahajans, who have business connections with the 
Bombay side but reside in Sirohi State, maintain 
small private schools of their own in various parts 
of the State, in Avhieh they have their children 
taught to read and write Gujrati, and simple 
arithmetic. They import Gujrati teacluirs. A 
certain number of Brahmans, too, help to support 
these schools. This may account for the con- 
tinued high standard of literacy in the State. 
Among the larger States, Marwar (70), Jaipur 
(6 1 ) and Mewar (60) have the best records for 
males ; while, for females, there is little to choose 
between Bharatpur, Marrvar, Kotah, and Bikaner, 
all boasting of about 3 literate females per mille I 
Bholpur has the lowest figure for males (30) 
and then Bundi (44). Dholpur was the bottom 
of the list in 1901 also. Mewar, Bundi, 
Alwar and Tonk appear to pay less attention to 
female education than any othei’s, none of them 
being able to produce more than about one 
literate \voman in 1,000. 

The standai-d of literacy in the two British 
Districts of Ajmer and Merwara is, as noted above, exceptionally high. In 

Ajmer there are 135 
literate males and 16 
females per mill e, 
compared with Eaj- 
putana’s best of 93 
and 7. Even if we 
exclude Ajmer city, 
which embraces a 
large percentage of 
the literate popula- 
tion, the figures are 
still as high as 103 
for males and 8 for 
females, which is 
much better than 
the Native States’ 
best. Dferwara lias 
91 literate males and 
6 female.s per mille, 
which figufe.s are 
nly beaten by 
Sirohi. 

The above map 

shows at a glance the distribution of the literate ‘ males throughout the 
Provinces. 
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As regards a literate knowledge of English, Ajmer district, of course, easily 
takes first place in either sex. Even excluding 
(h) EngVsh Literacy. Ajmer city it holds first pla.ce as regards males, but 

drops to second as regards females. Sirohi again comes 
second. Even if we exclude from the State all Christians it still has the best 

figure among the 
States for males, 
though it drops be- 
low Jaipur, Kish- 
angarh and Bharat- 
pur for females. 
Merwara district 
boasts of , 5 males 
in 1,000 who know 
English and ’2 
females ! Amongst 
the remaining units 
there is very little 
diffusion of a know- 
ledge of English. 

5 of the States have 
only 3 males per 
unille who are liter- 
ate in the language, 

6 have only 2 per 
mille, 2 have 1 per 
mille, and 6 have 
even less than 1. 

Among females, of course, the figures are still worse. In 3 units there is not 
a single female literate in the language, and in all the rest, except Sirohi and 
Ajmer, there is less than I per mille. 

7. Literacy by Religions. — Excluding Brahmos, Buddhists, and Jews, 
whose total numbers are only 82, 2, and ol respectively, the proportion of 

literacy in each sex, among the religions in Kajputana, 
(a) Bajputana. is as noted on the margin. In both sexes the Parsis 

have by far the highest proportion. This is probably 
greatly due, so far as males go, to the smg,ll proportion of children among them, 
as they have fewer below the age of 10 than any of the other main religions. 

In both sexes the Christians come next. 
Their high position is, of course, due to the 
number of Europeaus and Anglo-Indians 
among them.. Taking the figures for Indian 
Christians only they drop to fourth place 
among males, being surpassed by Parsis, Ar- 
yas, and Jains; but thej’’ still retain second 
place among the females. This is eloquent 
testimony to the educational zeal and success 
of the Christian missionaries. It must also 
be pleasing to the Arya Samajists to be able 
to show such good returns, as they, too, devote 
themselves keenly to education. They come 
third in either sex, though as regards female 
education, they are still a very long way oil’ 
the Christians and Parsis. Between them 
and the Jains, who have the next best record 
in female education, there is a very big drop 
from 197 to 13 per 1,000. The stale of female 
education generally is, indeed, at a very low ebb among the older religions, and 
among Musalmans and Hindus only 3 and 2 females respectively in every 1,000 
can read and write ! 

Looking at the relative state of education in the two sexes the religions of 
the greatest numerical importance cut a very sorry figure in female education, 
for, whereas among Parsis and Christians there is not so very much diflference 
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m the sexes, and even among Aryas literate males are in the proportion of only 
just under 3 to every 1 literate female, the proportion among Jains is about 38 
V Hindus about 24 to i, and among Musalmans about 15 to 1. A.mong 

faikhs it is about 8 to 1. The Jain neglect of female education is striking, for 
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among males they Imve the very high proportion of 503 per 1,000, which is more 
than 1 0 times the Hindu figure, more than 11 times that among Musalmans, 
and nearly 6 times that among Sikhs. 

Though Hindus have a slightly better record among males than ilusal- 
mans, the two religions change places among females. There is not, therefore, 
much support in the Raj puts ua figures for the theory that Musalmans are 
far more backward in education than Hindus. This remark, however, must be 
modified by the reservation that, as the figures in Subsidiaiy Table IV of Chap- 
ter I show, the Musalmans have a far larger proportion of their numbers living 
in urban areas than any other of the main religions except Christians, the pro- 
portion being more than three times as great when compared with Hindus, and, 
as facilities for education are far greater in urban than rural areas, we should 
expect for this reason a larger proportion of literates among them. 

The figures in Ajmer-Merwara, both as regards the actual proportions 
within the religions themselves and their relative positions to other religions, 
,,, ,. ,, are much the same as in Raiputana, except that, of 

' ’ ' course, the figure m nearly every religion e.xcept 

Parsis is higher. Christians rob the Parsis of first place in either sex, and, 
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whereas in Eajputana Hindus show a better proportion among males and a 
worse one among females than do hlusalmans, the exact. reverse is the case in 
A. j mer-Mer wai’a. 


In both Provinces no religion attempts to contend with Animism for the 
“ woi'den spoon” of education in either sex ! Anim^sts 
(c) LencraL being mainly forest tribes, education may be said to 

be practically non-existent among them. 

So far as the education of children under 10 goes in Eajputana, non-Tndinn 
Chri.^tians. Parsis, Aryas, and Indian Christians have the best records in either 
sex, the other religions coming very far behind, showing that even among the 
rising generation they are slow to avail themselves of their opportunities. Nor, 
here again, is ihere very much to choose between Mnsalmans and Hindus in this 
respect. And in both religions the condition of education among the children is 
even more backward, compared with other religions, than it is iimong the popu- 
lation generally. This state of affairs is much the same in Ajmer-Merwara. 


8. Advance in Education. — ff he greatest value of the Literacy Tables, 
perhaps, is that they form, to a certain extent, a gauge of the spread of 

education. But unfortunately, this is just where the 
(a) By Provinces. change in the definition of the term “ literate,” referred 
to in paragraph 1 above, is most likely to destroy the 
usefulness of the statistics. The figures on the margin will show at a glance the 
extent to which education is keeping pace with or outstripping the growth in 

population.' 
In Rajputa- 
na it appears 
that illiteracy 
among males 
is gr o w i ng 
slightly fas- 
ter than the 
population, 
and that the 
percentage of 
increase in 
literacy is less 

than half that in the population. Some of this, no doubt, is due to the stricter 
definition of the term “ literate.” For this reason, proportions have also been 
worked out and given, side by side, for those over 10 years of age, for it is just 
among the children who are learning at school that the effect of the narro\ver 
definition would make itself felt. Many of them who could just read and write 
a little were returned among the literates in 1901. These figures will be referred 
to further on. 

The progress in female education is more cheering". The population has 
increased a little quicker than have the illiterates, and the percentage of increase 
among the literates is more than 6 times as great as that in the general popula- 
tion. 
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In Ajmer-Merw'ara, even among ‘ all ages.’ literate males have increased 
more rapidly (9-5 per cent) than males generally (O'O per cent); and among 
literate females the percentage of increase is about IG times as great as that 
among the general female population. 

The percentage of increase in English literacy among.st males in both Pro- 
vinces is about .'i times that in general literacy. Amongst females the reverse 
is the case, and general education is makin;i much faster strides among them 
in bo:h Provinces than education in Englhh. This, of coui’se, is not to be 
wondered at, a.s education in their owm vernacular must spread much more before 
one can expect, females to be educated in English. 

From the figures for those over the age of 10, to which reference has been 
made above, a very hopeful view of the spread of education seems justified in 
both Provinces, for, whereas there has actually been a decline of ‘6 per cent 
among the population over 10 years of age in either sex in Eajputana, the 
number of literates has increased by 5'6 per cent among males and 49'5 per cent 
among females. 
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In Ajmer- Merwara the decline in males over 10 years is 3'7 per cent, but 
the increase in literacy among them is 11*0 per cent. Among females over 
10 the figures are still better, for literacy has increased by 67*1 per cent, while 
the population has declined by 7-2 per cent. 

As regards English literacy the figures for males over 10 in both Provinces 
are even more hopeful, though they are not so good among females. In 
Ajmer-Merwara the knowledge of English among females over 10 has not 
grown so rapidly as it has among those of ‘ all ages,’ showing that the^ounger 
generation of girls are now being taught the language. 

Comparing the advance made in education in each State, relatively to other 
States, the tabular statements in paragraph 6 supra, show that amongst males 

Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jhalawar, Jaisalmer, 
(b) By States and Districts. Karauli, Kotah, Merwara, Partabgarh, and Shahpura, 

have all improved their position, the improvement 
being rnost marked in Kotah, which has risen from 21st to 13th place, and in 
Jaipur, i7hich is now 9th instead of 17th. Alwar, Bundi, Dungarpur, Kishan- 
garh, Kushalgarh, Marwar, Mewar, and Tonk have all dropped in the list, the 
most marked differences being in Dungarpur and Kushalgarh, which fall from 
9th and 12th places respectively to 16th and 20th. The figures for female 
education are so small that the relative variation in the States is not of much 
interest; but the proportion of literate females shows the greatest improvement 
in Jhalawar, where it has risen from 1-9 to 5‘6, Parbahgarh (-8 to 3-9), Bharat- 
pur ^'1 to 3T), Dungarpur ^6 to 2'6) and Dholpur ('5 to 2-4). 

Looking to the individual progress since 1901 in the States themselves, we 
find from Subsidiary Table V that Alwar shows a decline in the number of 
literate males for ‘ all ages ’ and at the periods of ‘ 1 0-1 5,' and ‘ 1 5-20 ’ ; Bundi for 
‘all ages’ and at ‘15-20’; Dungarpur for ‘all ages’ and at ‘15-20’ and ‘20 
and over Karauli and Jaisalmer at ‘15-20’; Kishangarh for ‘all ages’ and 
at ‘ 20 and over ’ ; Kushalgarh, Marwar, Mewar, Sirohi, for ‘ all ages ’ and at 
each age period; Shahpura at ‘20 and over’; and Tonk for ‘all ages’ and at 
‘10»15’ and ‘20 and over.’ As regards female education there are fewer 
States which show any decline at all. In Alwar there is a decrease in ‘ all ages ’ 

and at ‘15-20’; in 
Kishangarh at ‘20 
and over’ ; in Kotah 
at ‘ 10-15 ’ ; in Lawa 
at ‘ 1 5-20 ’ ; in 
Marwar in ‘all ages,’ 
and at ‘ 10-15,’ and 
‘15-20’; in Mewar 
in ‘all ages’ and at 
‘ 20 and over ’ ; in 
Shahpura at ‘15-20’ 
and ‘ 20 and over ’ ; 
in Tonk at ‘ all ages ' 
and each age period. 
It may be of interest 
to the Tonk authori- 
ties to note that edu- 
cation in its outlying 
parganas of Chhabra, 
Pirawa and Sironj is 
much more backward 
than in the rest of the State. In these parganas there are only 24 literate 
males and ‘5 literate females in every thousand, compared with 54 and 1-3 in 
the other parganas, or — excluding Tonk city— 38 and -4 per mille. 

. A fairer test of progress in the individual States, however, owing to the change 
in the definition of “literate,” is to take the figures for all over 10 years of age. 
If this be done it will be seen from the marginal statement that, excluding the 
Lawa Thakurate, much the greatest progress among males has been made in 
Kotah, where the increase in literate is as much as 127 per cent. After Kotah 
there is a very big drop to Bikaner (38 per cent), then comes Dholpur, the State 
which, both in 1 901 and now, shows the lowest proportion of literate males. 
Only 6 States show a decline, namely Marwar (24 per cent), Tonk (11 per 
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cent), SiroH (.9 per cent), Alwar (8 per cent), KishangarH (7; per .:6ent), 
Kuslialgarli (1 per. cent) In female education the greatest improvement' is 
in Dungarpur (555 per cent), Dholpur (465 per cent), Partabgarh (432, per.cent), 
Kotah (285 per cent), Jhalawar (199 per cent), Kushalgarh (175 per centl, 
Bharatpur (161 per cent), Jaipur (150 per cent), Jaisalmer (133 per . cent), 
Bundi (104 per cent). None of the others show an improvement amounting 
to 100 per cent. Tonk ( - 43 per cent), Marwar ( - 8 per cent), Alwar ( - 7 per 
cent), Shahpura (—3 per cent) all show actual decreases. It seems certain that 
at least some of these declines in literacy in both sexes among those over. 10 
years of age is due to the inability of the Darbars to make their educational 
machinery keep up with the increase in population. But it is hoped that it is no 
longer possible to predicate of any of them the remarks made by the Diwan of 
Bharatpur in 1895-7 on the condition of education in that State in those days. 
He wrote : “ Education is very much neglected and is consequently backward 
in the State.” And again, “there seems no properly fixed standard 'for the 
schools, and the masters teach any book they like, and have classes arranged 
according to their fancies. Of the Mofassil School Teachers, I can safely say 
that many of them cannot write a common letter without blunders, cannot work 
out sums in rule of three, aiid their knowledge of geography is so limited that they 
do not even know the difierence as to whether Asia is a continent or an animal." 

Every State, except Mewar and Marwar, when compared with 1901, shows an 
improvement in literacy in English among males. As regards females there is 
an improvement in all except Bikaner, Karauli, Kishangarh, Partabgarh, Shah- 
pura, Sirohi, Merwara, and Mewar ; but in any case the figures in all these, 
except Sirohi and Merwara, are so small that the variation is of no importance.; 

Taking the progress in the various religions, no religion in Rajputana has 
kept pace, in its educational efforts among males, with its own numerical growth, 

except the Jains and Musalmans, as the figures below 
(c) By Religions. show. In female education progress has outstripped 
numerical growth among the Hindus, Jains and Musal- 
mans. But when considering these remarks, it must be remembered that, as the 


Vartation 1901*11. 



Aryas. 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musalmans. 


M- 

R. 

M. 

V. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.’ 

P, 

Rajputana.* 

Population 

+ 1B9'!) 

-1-188-7 

-1-44 -9 

-1-50-8 

+6*4 

-f6-7 

-0-0 

-1-0 

-1-5-3 

■ 

+4-5 

General literacy ... 

-t-130-S 

-1-16G-7 

-1-27 -7 

-1-17-8 

-1-2 -8 

-f57-8 

-1-2-2 

-F49-3 

+ C*i) 

-f8-l 

English literacy ... 


-CO 

-f27-l 

-1-131 

-1-21 -8 

-f42C-3 

-24-0 


+ 19-5 

-1-53-S 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Population 

-f-132-9 

-1-I65-S 

-f54-0 

-1-36-1 

-fS-l 

-fl-l 

-1-1-0 

-1-2-3 

+12-2 

-flli-B 

General literacy ... 

-1-19-7 

-f-23S-5 

-1-80-6 

-1-7G-6 

-•9 

-1-41-0 

-1-17-n 

-fl-0 

-fio-e 

-f66-I 

English literacy ... 

-1-211-4 


+ 149*6 

-•5 

-1-18-9 


-1-42-7 


-fl8-l 

-1-100-8 


• Excluding Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj Parganas. • 


figures on the margin of paragraph 8 (a) supra, show, the great bulk of the 
increase in the population in the recent decade has been among those under 10 
years of age, among whom, with tlm stricter definition of literacy, . little if 
any apparent progress in literacy can kS looked for. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, among Hindus, Aryas, and Musalmans alone is the 
increase in male hteracy less than the increase in the population, and Jains are 
the only ones among whom female literacy has not increased at a greater rate 
than the population. In each religion, except Hinduism and Muhammadanism; 
so far as males go, general literacy has increased faster than English literacy, in 
Rajputana. In Ajmer-Merwara English literacy has grown more rapidly than 
general literacy in every religion. • - , r 
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,9. Education in -Selected Castes. — Looking at the figures in Subsidiary 
Table VI for the principal castes and races of the Erovinee.s, it ■will be seen that, 

among males in both Provinces, the Kayasthas —the 
(a) General Literacy. great ‘Avriter ’ caste — easily hold first place. In Ajmer- 
' . ■ . Merwara they only number 2,439, but in Rajputana 

there are 23,610 of them. Then, excluding the Goanese, lyho only number 163 
and 237 in the two Provinces, come Indian Christians. Next to these three 
castes, the Mahajans are a long way the best-educated in both Provinces. One 
would expect this among the great trading castes. Next, but a long way after 
them, come in Kajputana the Musalman tribe of Saiyad, the ascetic Sadhus, 
and the Brahmans, all of whom have a proportion of over 100 literate per 
mille. _ In Ajmer-Merwara, to name them in order, the Brahmans, Saiyads, 
Bajputs, Pathans and Shekhs all have a proportion of over 100. The standard 
of education among the Rajputs in Rajputana is much lower than in Ajmer- 
Merwara, the figures being 41 and 168 respectively. The least-educated among 
the selected castes are the Bambhis, Rebaris, Chamars, Raigars, Bhils, Bhangis, 
Balais, Rawats, Kurahai’s, Meos, Gujars, Minas, Mails, Jats, Kasais, Ahirs, 
Nais, and Fakirs, none of whom have a proportion of over 1 0. Among the 
Bhils only 1 in 1,000 can read and write ! 

As regards the social position of the Hindu castes those of the highest 
standing are among the most literate. But the Nais in Ajmer-Merwara take a 
much higher place than their social rank Avould lead one to expect. 

Turning to female education the position is much the same, except as 
regards Mahajans. In Rajputana, Indian Christians, Goanese, Kayasthas, 
Sadhus, and Saiyads have the best figures, all over 20 per mille. The differ- 
ence between the lowest figure of 262 (Goanese) among Christians and the 
highest of 68 (Kayasthas) among the Hindus or Musalmans is eloquent of the 
difference of treatment which the sex receives in the religion of the West in 
matters of education. After the Saiyads there is a big drop to the Rajput 
figure of 9. It is interesting to note that the Mahajans sink even below the 
Rajputs ; and tliat in Rajputana the Brahmans are lower even than the Maha- 
jans and the Moghals, their figure being no higher than 5 per mille. In Ajmer- 
Merwara the order is— Indian Christians, Goanese, Kayasthas, Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Mahajans, all of which have a propoi’tion of over 20 per mille. 

As regards English education in Rajputana those castes with the best 
record are Goanese, Indian Christians, and Kayasthas, the figures varying 

from 306 in the former to 115 per mille in the last. 
tb) English Liioracy. This high position of the Kayasthas is very striking. 

After them comes a big drop to the Saiyads (26), and 
from them another big drop to the Moghals (8). Then come the Pathans (7), 
Brahmans (6), Shekhs and Mahajans (6), and then another drop to the Rajputs 
(2). The attitude towards English education among Mahajans, who, except for 
the Kayasthas, hold premier place as regards general literacy, is a curious one. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, Kayasthas easily hold the first place, beating even the 
Goanese and Indian Christians. After these three, but a long Avay off, come the 
Brahmans, Saiyads, Pathans, Mahajans, Rajputs, and Shekhs. Considering 
their somewhat low position in the social grades the figures for the Nais (6 per 
mille) and Malis (5), Avho come next, are high. 

A literate knowdedge of English among the females of these castes is, of course, 
veiy scarce. In both Provinces the Goanese have the high figures of 1G7 and 159, 
and the Indian Christians of 92 and 82 per mille. Far away come the Kayasthas 
(2 in Rajputana and 6 in Ajmer-Merwara). The other figures are infinitesimally 
small, the best being among the Brahmans in Ajmer-Merwara, among whom I 
woman in every 1,000 is literate in English. 
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10. Literacy in Cities. — The city ^^ith the highest proportion of male 

literates is Jodhpur, including 
the suburbs (also called Jodhpur 
to^vn), which boasts of 251 liter- 

(a) General Literacy. P®*-’ 

mi lie. 

Next comes Ajmer, then Udai- 
pur. Jaipur comes seventh. 
Tonk has the lowest proportion 
of 109. Among females Ajmer 
has much the highest figure (45), 
followed by Bharatpur (28) ; last 
comes Tonk again (4). These 
figures, of course, are all far high- 
er than those for the individual 
States. In 1901, likewise, Jodhpur held premier place, and in the report of 
that year Captain Bannerman attributed the fact mainly to the large number of 
Marwari traders living there. 

In English literacy, in both sexes, Ajmer easily holds first place. This is 
{h) English Literacy. course, gi-eatly due to the large European and . 

Anglo-Indian population there. Next comes Jodhpur, 
as regards males, and Bharatpur as regards females. Tonk, again, has the worst 
record among males, and Bikaner among females. 

11. Educa.tioiia>l Establishments, etc. — Turning to a diflPerent, and in 
some ways more satisfactory, gauge of the progress of education, such as is con- 
tained in Subsidiary Table VII, we find in 1911, compared with 1901, a consider- 
able improvement in Ajmer-Merwara in the number of educational institutions 
and the pupils attending thereat. _ Institutions have risen from 158 to 186 and 
pupils from 7,657 to 9,078. The increase shows itself in both public and private 
institutions.^ Among the former, the greatest increase is among the secondary 
schools, which have doubled in number, though the pupils in them have not 
increased at quite the same rate. In the primary schools the pupils have 
declined from 2,932 to 1,816 spite of an increase in the schools themselves 
from 50 to 54. Among the private institutions there has been a great drop in 
the number of advanced ones and a considerable rise in the elementary ones. 
In both, the number of pupils has increased. 

Comparing 1911 with 1891, educational institutions have increased from 177 
to 186, but pupils have decreased from 9,299 to 9.078. This is due to the drop 
from 3,945 to 3,148 in the number of pupils attending private institutions. 

Subsidiary Table VIII also shows that 61 candidates passed various Uni- 
versity Examinations in 1911, compared with 32 in 1901 and 16 in .1891. The 
actual percentage of successes has improved from 40 to 60 per cent in the last 
decade. 

No figures, unfortunately, are available whereby to judge in this way of the 
progress of education in Eajputana. 

12. Journalism and Books. — If we take journalism and the " making of 
books” as a test of education. Subsidiary Tables IX and X will show that in 
neither respect is there much hterary enterprise or activity in these Provinces. 
One weekly vernacular newspaper is issued in Ajmer, one weekly vernacular and 
English and three monthly vernacular ones in Jaipur, and one weekly one in Hindi 
and English in J odhpur. In the same way the only three centres from which 
books are published are Ajmer, Jaipur and Jodhpur. There has been much 
greater activity in this respect in Jaipur in the recent decade, compared with the 
previous one ; so, too, to a certain extent in Ajmer. 


City. 

Proportion ol literates per miUc. 

General. 

English. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ajmer 

238 

45 

88 

14-2 

Alwar .. 

153 

6 

25 

1-2 

Bharatpur 

194 

28 

26 

2-7 

Bikaner 

214 

13-4 

19 

•5 

Jaipur 

190 

13-3 

22 

1'2 

Jodhpur 

*251 

16 

30 

1-4 

Kotah ... 

197 

18 

17 

•75 

Tonk 

109 

4 

6 

•82 

Udaipur 

225 

8 

12 

11 




Sdbsidubt Table l,-~Bducation 
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'Including Goanese. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Education by Age and Sex, and by Provinces, Natural 

Divisions, States or Districts. 


Number per mille who are literate. 


PrOTjDce ; Natural Division, and 
State or District. 

All ages. 

0-10. 

10-15. 

15-20. 

20 and ovE». 



F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

I 

2 


a 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

841 

62-4 

3-0 

3-0 

-5 

43-5 

3-2 

73-8 

6-3 

91-6 

3-8 

Rajputana 

323 

59-6 

2-5 

2-8 

-3 

40-8 

2-4 

700 

3-8 

87-6 

3-3 


30-4 

SS-7 

S-3 

2-S 

■3 

SB-4 

S-4 

66-1 

S-S 

SO-7 

3-0 


2B-2 

490 

1-3 

2-7 

•2 

25-8 

1-1 

45-8 

1-7 

76-7 

1-9 

Bharatpur ... 

32-3 

57-1 

3-1 

3-3 

-6 

60-2 

4-0 

91-0 

5-7 

74-1 

3-6 

23-5 

44-0 

1-4 

-9 

... 

23-7 

1-9 

45-8 

2-0 

67-4 

2-0 

Dholpur 

Jaipur ... 

20-8 

35-9 

2-4 

2-8 

-3 

29-5 

2-9 

42-8 

4-8 

■il!£| 

2-8 

33-3 

611 

2-4 

2-9 

•4 

37-2 

2-1 

70-5 

3-7 

88-5 

3-2 

Jhalawar 

38-6 

691 

5-6 

2-8 

•r> 

636 

91 

HiKl 

9-0 

94-8 

noi 

KarauU ... ... 

26-7 

471 

2-2 

3-1 

-4 

22-0 

2-4 

48-2 

3-2 

71-5 

2-8 

Kishangarh 

45-6 

82-4 

4-8 

6-2 

-4 

70-1 

6-0 

105-3 

9-3 

113-1 

6-0 

Kotah 

29-6 

54-9 

2-6 

2-1 

-3 

43-5 

3-3 

70-6 

4-7 

78-5 

3-3 

Lawa 

406 

69-1 

11-1 


2-9 

16-1 

... 

62-2 

9-3 

106-8 

16-5 

shahpura 

47-6 

88-7 

3-4 

3-0 

-5 

67-7 

7-1 

112-6 

4-0 

128-3 

4-4 

Tonk 

20-3 

38-5 

•9 

-6 

-2 

18-6 

1-2 

43-5 

1-6 

58-8 

1-1 

£ouihem Division 

SS-S 

6S1 

S-6 

S-4 

•3 

45-7 

s-s 

71.1 

4-4 

95-4 

3-6 

Banswara 

24-1 

46-4 

2-3 

1-0 

-1 

31-9 

1-1 

58-7 

3-2 

78-6 

3-8 

DunS’irpur • 

27-3 

52-2 

2-6 

IS 

-3 

39-3 

3-4 

59-5 

6-9 

85-0 

3-6 

Knshjvlgarh 

23-6 

44-4 

30 

Hli] 

... 

59-2 

3-4 

55-6 

4-2 

07-4 

■ 4-8 

Mewar ... ... ... ... 

31-8 

59-6 

1-9 


■1 

37-5 

2-2 

65-S 

3-2 

92-3 

2-7 

Parlahgiirh 

4S-1 

87-0 

3-9 


•4 

72-1 

3-3 

115-2 

7-1 

131-3 

6-4 

Sirohi 

620 

93-4 


101 

2-0 

90-6 

11-0 

115-2 

11-7 

138-0 

8-7 

Wettem pivision 

35-7 

65-4 


33 

■s 

47-9 

2-0 

77-0 

3-6 

96-4 

3-9 

Bikaner 

29-3 

5i-2 


1-7 

-2 

30-9 

1-6 

62-1 

3-4 

77-9 

3-6 

.laisalmer 

32-0 

56-2 


3-6 

... 

34-6 

•8 

61-7 

2-9 

85-7 

3-8 

Marwnr ... 

380 

70-1 

2-8 

3-9 

-4 

52-3 

2-1 

83-2 

3-7 

103-3 

4-0 

Ajmer-Merwara 

72-2 

1241 

13-5 

8-0 

3-3 

111-8 

22-6 

169-6 

36-6 

170-9 

14-0 

Ajmer 

78-9 

134-7 

15-8 

9-9 

4-1 


26-4 

167-8 

43-0 

183-8 

16-9 

Merwara ... 

61-2 

90-8 


3-0 

1-1 


8-1 

131-8 

13-3 

129-2 

8-0 


Subsidiary Table III. — Education by Main Religions; Sex; and Provinces, Natural 

Divisions, States or Districts. 


Number per mille who are literate. 


Province ; Natural Division, and State 
or District. 

Animists. 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Mnsalmans. 

M. 

D 

M. 

o 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 



4 

5 

C 

7 

! ® 

9 

10 

11 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

-3 


714-7 


49-8 

2-1 

611-6 

13-0 

48-2 

2-9 

Rajputana 

-8 

... 

625-2 

540-3 

48-0 

1-9 


12-6 

44-2 

2-6 

Eaelem Dii-ition 

■1 


S72-S 

520-5 

50-S 

1-8 

475-3 

13-6 

41-4 

2-5 

Alwar 

59-0 

... 

880-0 

GG'i-7 

57-8 

1-5 

459-7 

9-2 

1.3-E 

0-4 

Bharatpur 

... 

... 

1651 

179-3 

57-7 

2-4 

574-11 

39-5 

37-8 

3-6 

Buudi 







33-9 

1-2 

373-8 

0-4 

39-9 

1-7 

Dholpur 

... 

... 

600-0 

GGG-7 

33-0 

1-7 

132-8 

10-5 

69-1 

6-3 

Jaipur 

... 


095-2 

635-8 

54-7 

1-9 

607-8 

12-8 

45 8 

2-6 

Jhalawar 



... 

555-6 

C25-0 

61-4 

4-2 

401-1 

28-1 

125-2 

9-1 

Karauli 

... 

... 

6GG-7 

231-8 

43-8 

2-2 

702-2 

.. 

04-4 

1-0 

Kiahangarh 


... 

inJUBB 

733-3 

61-1 

3-3 

699-4 

29-4 

78-3 

6-0 

Kotah 


... 

6GI-2 

532-2 

47-1 

1-7 

600-1' 

19-G 

81-7 

6-3 

Bawa 





■ 

45-5 

10-5 

493-3 

29-9 


. 1 

Shahpura 

... 



UmilBH 


70-1 

2-4 

615-8 

21-2 

65-8 

1-7 

Tonk 


... 

GGG-7 

6GG-7 

21-1 

9-3 


3-7 

8C-2 

3-5 

Southern Division 

■4 


760-0 

679-3 

4S-9 


499’0 

10-S 

158-0 

8-8 

Bauswara ... ... ... 

•1 

... 




66-2 


■mggfl 

9-1 

160-7 

3-7 

Dungarpur 

-3 

... 

■tiJlIlEll 

1000-0 

47*7 

2-6 

603-0 

C-1 

24G-4 

07.0 

Kushalgarh 






135-8 

8-7 

BlIBI 


197-7 

48-0 

Mewar 

-6 


641-7 

470-0 

40-1 

1-4 

459-4 

■llKl 



Partabgarh 

-1 




71-1 


5G3-5 

10-2 



Sirhoi 

-9 

... 

793-1 

741-1 

43-0 


582-7 

14-5 



H'eifeni DinVion 



572-3 

430-3 

44-S 

20 

SSl'Z 

lS-2 


Ml 

BiU.aucr 

... 

... 

402-1 

250-3 

47-1 

1-9 

378-0 

16-1 


0-9 

.lai«nlmcr ... ... 




... 


72-5 

3-0 

460-8 

23-5 

6-3 

0-2 

Marwav ... ... 

... 

... 

G42G 

482-9 

43-0 

2-0 

545-7 

12-4 

33-4 

1-.S 

AJmor-Mcrwara 

2-0 

... 

780-8 

656-4 

91-0 

63 

641-4 

21-0 

94-9 

6-1 

Ajnier 

2-3 


78*i-C 

677-1 


7-3 

039-7 

20-4 

110*1 

7'/i 

Merwara ... 

1-5 

... 

721-4 


01-0 

2-9 

C45-0 

22-2 

60-8 

2-0 


































































CHAPTKK TIU. — EDDOATfON. IST 

SUBSiDiARy Table IV . — English Edxication by Age, Sex, and Province, Natural Division, 

■ State or District. 


Literate is Exgeisu per 10,000. 


Province; Natural 

Dirision, 

1911. 

1901. 

and Suto or District. 

0-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20 and over. 

All ages. 

All ages. 



M. 

F. 

il. 

B 

sr. 

F. 

M. 

B 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

RAJPDTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA 

1-5 

•9 

20-9 

3-4 

48*2 

4-8 

42*7 

S-6 

SO-4 

2-9 

25-6 

2-6 

RAJPDTANA 



10 

D 

15 1 

2-1 

33-8 

2-2 

28-8 

2-0 

20-7 

1-6 

18-8 

1-4 

Xaele.m jDioijioii 



1 



S5-4 

2-9 

99-5 

e-7 

SIS 

1-7 

is-s 

1-t 

Alwar 

••• *•( 

•1 

H 

4*1 

1-5 

17-7 

-9 

34-2 

1-1 

20-4 

•9 

17-4 

-9 

Bliaratpnr ... 


•B 

'2 

22-4 

•4 

60-4 

3-0 

25*6 

2-5 

2S-8 

1-8 

20-0 

■8 

Bund! 

Mt H* 

... 

... 

7-8 

... 

26-6 

1-6 

10-0 


8-2 

■1 

7-9 


Dholpur ... 

tM •»* 

•9 


170 

1 -e 

62-4 

2-8 

37-4 

1-5 

27-9 

1-3 

5-8 

■8 

J aipur 

•tt *«• 

1-9 

•9 

18-8 

3-2 

37-2 

2-1 

2S-9 

2-9 

22*3 

2-4 


1-9 

Jhalawar ... 


... 


6-5 

... 

47-8 

... 

44-2 

0*2 

30-6 

1-3 

18-8 

■9 

Karauli 



... 

... 

8-7 

... 

15-5 


17-2 


12'0 


6-2 

-6 

Kishangarli 




27-8 

3-C 

3-2-3 

6-2 


2-4 

28-9 

2-2 

23-2 

2-3 

Kotah 

«•* .«< 

•2 

•2 


1-0 

28-6 

1-3 

28-4 

1-4 

19-6 

1-0 

8-6 

-2 

Lawa 

••a «.• 


«.« 

... 


... 

... 


... 

7-7 

... 

7-5 

... 

Shalipura ... 



*»« 

fiO-4 


56-1 

(i-6 

.33-5 


30-5 

*4 

26-6 

I-O 

Tonk 

... 


■fi 

5-5 


22-6 

1-9 

14-9 

1-2 

10-7 

1-0 

S-8 

•4 

Southern Viviiion 


1-8 

1-0 

17-0 

6-1 

SS-1 

4-S 

C5-i 

S-1 

17-S 

S-7 

SO-4 

5-4 

Banswaro ... 

. 1 . ••• 

... 

... 

4-7 


2-9 

... 


-5 


•2 

•7 


Dungarpur... 

«.i •<* 


... 

3-4 

... 

8-9 

1-7 

9-6 

-2 

H 

-2 

3-0 

■2 

Kuslmlgarh 


' 

... 


... 

... 


13-2 


G-4 

... 

4-9 


Mewar ... 



•1 

44 

1-2 

13C 

-9 

14-1 

•7 

9-2 

•5 

15-3 

•K 

Partabgarh 

•ti ... 

... 

... 

8-4 

... 

44-0 

... 

29-3 



... 

9-G 

•4 

Sil'uhi ••• 



lS-5 

9-8 

98-3 

43-4 

102-0 

37-0 

129-2 

26-9 


23-6 

87-8 

27-8 

jretlern Division 


•5 

■3 

13-7 

•<? 

37 -S 

1-3 

99-9 

i-i 

CDs 

-9 

SOS 

•c 

Bikaner 

... ' ... 

•2 

■1 

171 

•4 

47-4 


30-3 

-8 

23-3 

*5 

11-0 

■0 

Jaisslmer 



... 


8-4 

... 

17-4 

2-9 



8-5 

-3 

4-6 


Marwor 

• 

■6 

■4 

12-5 

*7 

34-0 

1-7 

■ 

1-2 

21-3 

1-0 

37*0 

'7 

AJMER-MERWARA 

11-2 

9-3 

164-9 

35-8 

366-6 

62-0 

3(6*4 

35-4 

2S1-6 

30-6 

165-4 

28-6 

Ajmer 

... 

15-1 

12-6 

205-4 

45*3 

445-0 

79-0 


45-3 

238-5 

39-6 

204-7 

35-5 

Mcrwara ••• 



•6 

... 

13-1 

... 

102-7 


76-1 

3-7 

52-7 

2-1 

33-0 

5*4 


Note . — Figuron for 1801 nro not araikblo. 
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Chapter viii. — education. 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Education by Caste. 



Locality. 

Number per 1,000 who era 
literate. 

Number per 10,030 lltcmte la 
Englibh. 

Total. 

Malc6. 

Females. 

Total 

1 Males 

Female*. 

1 

2 

s 

4 

i 

6 

1 ’’ 

S 

Abir 

Rajputana ... 




47 

S-4 

-3 

2-7 

4-9 


Bairagi 

Bajputaiia ... 


... 

... 

25-6 

40-7 

•7 

2-2 

4-1 


Balai 

Rajputana ... 

... 

... 


•6 

1-2 

... 

•2 

■3 

... 


Ajmer-Jlerwara 



... 

67 

13-0 

•1 

17 

3-3 


Bambhi 

Rajputana ... 

... 


... 

•2 

•4 


»•» 

... 

... 

Bhangi 

Rajputana ... 



... 

•6 

1-2 

•1 

•1 

•2 

... 

Bhll 

Rajputana ... 




•5 

1-0 

... 

... 

... 


Brahman 

Rajputana ... 




831 

166-4 

5-0 

33 8 

64 6 

•9 


Ajmcr-Mer'vara 




2i97 

393-3 

37-2 

453-1 

833 0 

13-6 

Chabar 

Rajputana ... 




13-4 

25-2 

2-5 

3-2 

66 


Cbamar 

Rajputana ... 




•4 

•7 

... 

-1 

*2 



AjmerMerwara 




127 

247 

•2 

7-5 

147 


Chtiatian* (Indian) 

Bajputana 



... 

439 0 

482 4 

386-3 

1,278-8 

1.5073 

928 5 


Ajmer-Menvara 




630-4 

634-1 

627-0 

1, 670-3 

2,589-8 

823 4 

Daroga 

Rajputana 


... 


9-9 

19-2 

1-0 

2-6 

5-4 

... 

Fakir 

Rajputana ... 

... 

... 


6-1 

9-6 

•1 

... 

... 

... 

Goacess ... 

Rajputana ... 


... 


435-6 

495-9 

261-9 

2,699-4 

S.D57-.') 

1,666-7 


Ajmer-Merwara 




502-1 

683-3 

304-3 

2,953-6 

3,511-9 

1,594-2 

Gola Purab 

Rajputana ... 

... 


... 

11-1 

19-3 

2-0 

-9 

1-7 


Gujar 

Rajputana ... 


... 

... 

27 

4-9 

-2 

•7 

1-4 



Ajmer-Morwara 

... 


... 

6-7 

10-6 

•1 

■ 61 

11 4 




Rajputana ... 




37 

67 

•2 

1-2 

2'2 

• M 


Ajmer-Merwara 



... 

23-1 

41-9 

-9 

12-1 

21-8 

•7 

Katmkbani ... 

Bajputana ... 



... 

16-6 

29-4 

•5 

2-5 

47 


Kasai 

Rajputana ... 



... 

3-0 

6-9 

-3 

-7 

1-4 

• M 

Kayaslha 

Rajputana ... 




376-6 

635-2 

67 6 

615-6 

1,162-0 

186 


Ajmer-Menvara 

... 



411-6 

674-2 

101-9 

2,209-0 

4,039-3 

62-6 

Khati 

Rajputana ... 



... 

69 

11-3 

•2 

2-7 

6-4 

... 

Kumhar 

Rajputana ... 

... 



1-5 

2-9 

•1 

'2 

-4 

... 


Ajmer.Merwara 



... 

7*6 

14-4 

•4 

3-5 

6-9 

... 

Mabajan 

Rajputana ... 




228-8 

450 5 

7-6 

28-1 

66-0 

-3 


Ajmer.Merwara 




344-9 

627-8 

20-6 

1880 

359-4 

1-9 

Hall 

Rajputana ... 




3-0 

6-5 

•3 

1-7 

3-2 



Ajnier-Morwara 

... 


... 

16-0 

29-8 

•0 

24-4 

46-7 

.«* 

Meo Of Mewfltl 

Rajputana ... 


... 

... 

2-1 

3-9 

... 

•I 

-2 

... 

Her 

Bajputana ... 



... 

12-0 

23-1 

... 

1-5 

2-8 

... 


Ajmer-Merwara 




10-8 

20-0 

*2 

1-8 

3-4 

... 

Herat Kathat 

Ajmer-Merwara 




■ 12-9 

22-2 

... 

6-1 

10-6 

... 

Mina 

Rajputana ... 




3-7 

50 

•1 

•1 

-2 

... 

Moghal 

Rajputana ... 



... 

45 0 

79-3 

6-5 

44-3 

82-4 

1-6 

Nal 

Rajputana ... 


... 


47 

8-8 

-2 

2-0 

39 

... 


Ajmer-Merwara- 



... 

28-8 

65-9 

•9 

29-2 

67-7 


Fatban 

Rajputana ... 

... 


.>• 

61 3 

92 8 

4-3 

.35-0 

65-1 

1-0 


Ajruer-Morwara 

... 



88-7 

165-0 

6-3 

199-6 

.369-2 


KaJgar 

Rajputana ... 

... 

... 


•4 

-8 

... 

•1 


... 


Ajmer-Merwara 




2-7 

6-2 

•1 

... 

... 

... 

Bejpnt 

Rajputana ... 




26-7 

40-6 

8-9 

10-0 

19-1 

•6 


Ajmer Merwara 

... 


... 

110-9 

167-8 

83-0 

lei-i 

313-7 

1-C 

Eangrez 

Rajputana ... 


... 


16 8 

20-8 

•8 

2-6 

6-0 


Bawat 

Rajputana ... 

... 


... 

1-0 

1-0 

... 

1-6 

2‘7 

••• . 


Ajmer-Merwaro 




li-0 

20-9 

'1 

S-3 

C-4 

— J 

Robari 

Bajputana ... 




-4 

•6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sadhn 

Ajmer-Merwarft 




155-7 

213-4 

64-8 

7-8 

12-8 

... 

Saiyud 

Rajputana ... 




131-0 

229-2 

21-8 

133-8 

269-5 

3-6 


Ajmer.Merwara 




1470 

255-0 

18-6 

317-4 

684-5 

... 

Sbokb 

Rajputana ... 




S7-9 

67-9 

3-9 

32-4 

600 

•B 


Ajmer-Merwara 



... 

64-4 

114-0 

7-0 

132-9 

246-0 

3-4 


Kxclades Goane&e. 
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SUBSiDunv Table Yll.-^Numher of, iMtitutions and Pjttpjls according to the 
returns of the Education Department. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Class of Institution. 

1910-11 

. _ 1900-01. 

. - 1890.91, - , .. 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Institu- 

Hons. 

Pupils. 

Institu* 

Hons.- 

Pupils. 

Institu- 
tions. • 

Puplis. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 . 

Bi 


Public. 







Arts Colleges 

1 

39 

•1 

260 


411- 

Professional Colleges 

••• 


... 

... 



Secondary Schools 

28 

3,830 

14 

2,269 

li ■ 

1,837’ 

Primary Schools 

54 

1,810 

50 

2,932 


■ 3,082’ 

Training Schools 

2 

45 

1 

10 


24 

All other special Schools 

5 

200 

... 

... 

WBm 


Total Public Inilitutiona 

90 . 

0,980 

GO 


01 _ 

..5, 354- 

Private. 







Advanced 

4 

296 

20 

252 

:■ 33 

. 1,108- 

Elementary 

92 

2,852 

T1 

1,928 

83 

■ 2,777 

Total Private Inttilutimit 

90 

3, US 

9S 

s,m 

lie. 

_8,945-^ 

GRAND TOTAL 

. 

186 

9)078 

168 

7,657 

... 177-. 

9,299. 


Figures for Kajputana arc not available; 


SuBSiDiAEY Table VIII. — Main resxdts of University Examinations. 

AJMER-MERWARA. - 


Examination. I 

1 

1910.11. 

_ . . 1 

1 1900-01. • 

•• 1890;91. - • 

Candi- i 
dates. 1 

Passed. 

Candi; 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi-, 

dates. 

Passed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 , , 

.5 

. . 0 

.’.7 

Matriculation (Entrance) 

75 

44 

45 

18 

31 

15 

First or Intormcdiate Examinations in Arts 
' or Science 

17 

11 

28 

11 1 

0 

- - 1- 

Ordinary Bachelor’s Degrees 

11 

6 

8 

3 

”” ■ 1 

... 



Jfcfe. — The B. A. -Class at Ajmer was started in 1890-97. 
Figures for Bajputana arc not available. 


SoBSiDiABT Table IX. — Number and Circiilation of ' Newspapers, etc. 




Class of 

1 !!! 

1901.' 

1891. '■ 

Language. 

Locality. 

Newspaper 

(daily, 

weekly, etc.) 

Number. 

Circula- 
tion. ■ 

Number. 

Circulft. 

.tion. 

Number. 

Circula- 

tion. 

1 . . - 

-2. 

, 3 

4 

5 .. 

1 

.e . 

1 

..7 

8 

9 

Urdu and Bjndi ... 

Ajmer ... 

Weekly ... 

■S 


1 

■ 2.-,0 

1 

' 580 



Weekly ... ' 

Bi 



■■ 500 


,500 

. . 


Total ... 

■B 


. 1 

. 750 

■B 

IIQB 

EnglUb, 'Urdu anti Hindi ... ' 

Jaipur ... 

Weekly ..-. j 

1 

25 





Sanskrit 

Monthly... ' 

1 

300 


f- 



Hindi 


Monthly... 

1 

300 




* 

Urdu and Bhasba 

... 

Monthly... 

1 

250 



1 

250 



Tefal ... ! 

4 

” S75 



B 

■ ■ sso 

Hindi and Engli,sh 

Jodhpur... 

Weekly ... 

1 

353’ 

.... j 

■■■' ^2 

B 

■ ■114t 


. *-Xot available. . . tApproiitnato. 
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Subsidiary Table X . — Number of bodies published in each Nanguage. 


Language. 

Locsility 

Number of books published in 

'lOOI 

8 

a 

1003. 

o 

c: 

1005. 

' 

g 

s 

1008. 

1909. 

1910. 

1901.1910. 

al of 
ade. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

CO 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


English' ; 

Ajmer. 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1C 

2 

11 

12 

7 

4 

C2 

1 

Urdu ... 


2 


1C 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

39 

... 

64 


Hindi , ... 


... 

4 


13 

18 

13 

65 

49 


25' 

177 


-•fianskrit .. ... 


... 

... 

2 

... 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

20 


Sanskrit and Hindi. 


4 


7 


... 

5 

7 

3 

3 

IG 

45 


J^agri 


3 

4 


... 


1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

10 


Nagri and Sanskrit. 


... 

1 

... 

7 


... 

... 


• *• 

... 

8 


English and Hindi. 


..f 


3 

... 


1 

1 

.«« 

1 

1 

7 

.2 

3 

English dnd Sanskrit 


... 

... 

1 


... 



... 

... 


1 

1 . 














. e • 

■ Hindi and Bhasha. 


... 

... 

2 

... 


... 

... 

ft* 

... 


2 

o 

English, Urdu and 













.2 

Hindi 


... 

... 

... 

I 


... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

2 

a 

o 

Marahti 


... 


... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

• *. 

... 

... 

1 

n 

Hindi and Marivari. 


... 



... 

2 


... 

... 

... 

... 

2 


Hindi and Urdu ... 


... 

... 


... 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


'.Latin ' f.i 


... 



... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9 


Latin and Hindi ... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 


Hindi, English and 














Persian ... - ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

B 



Total... 

a 

9 

34 

29 

42 

29 

82 

70 

56 

52 

414 

159 

Bhasha 

Jaipur. 



1 

1 


■ 

1 

4 ■ 

... 

2 

6; 

10 

Hindi . ... 


... 

... 

... 

3,000 

500 

3,500 

3,000 

2,000 

500 

... 



Persian 


1 

... 

B 

B 

... 

^B 

^B 

,1 

1 

2 


2 

Sanskrit 


... 

... 

M 

■ 

B 

5,500 

1,000 

B 

... 

1,000 

... 


.... 

-Urdu ■ ... ... 





H 


B 

B 

... 

1,002 

1,000 

B 

1 


Total..; 

1 

... 


3,000 

G,000 

4,500 

3,000 

2,005 

2,503 

1,004 

• 

22,013 

'l3 

Hindi ... 

lodhpur 




1 

1 

2 

1 

2 



C 

22 

, Anglo Hindi 




I 

1 


m 

B 

... 


... 

2 

■ 2 

English 


••• 

8 

2 

1 

... 

o 

2. 

4 

... 

1 

20 

2 

. Sanskrit ... • 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Language* 

1. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table X shows, for each Province 
and State or District, the various languages and the number of people speaking 
them. 

At the end of this Chapter will be found the following : — 

Subsidiary Table /, comparing the number of people in 1911 and 
1901 speaking the various languages, classified according to 
(a) the entries in the Schedules, (6) the Linguistic Survey ; 

Subsidiary Table II, showing, by Natural Divisions and States or 
Districts, the number per 10,000 of the population speak- 
ing each of the important languages ; 

Subsidiary Table III, showing, in the case of certain tribes having 
their own distinctive language, what proportion of the tribe 
were returned as speaking it. 

2. Accuracy of Beturns. — The insti-uctions given to the enumerators 
were to enter in the schedules the language which each person spoke when 
inside his or her own house. In the ease of infants their mothers’ language 
was to bo entered. It is not always easy, of course, to obtain an accurate 
return of the actual languages spoken by the people in their own houses. 
There may be a. tendency on the part of enumerators to write down the language 
of the locality even in the case of a foreigner who, inside his own house, talks the 
language of his own country. Nor is it always easy for them to distinguish real 
dialects, and they may be apt to return them under some wider name. This is 
;probably especially the case with Hindi. In other cases, too, it is impossible 
lor them to distinguish between wdiat are real dialects and what are mere local 
names. So far as possible, however, these mistakes were eliminated by careful 
enquiries and by classifications made in the absti'action offices. Some specimens 
of such entries, which were found in the schedules, are given in the Appendix 
to Imperial Table X. 

8. Distribution of Main Languages. — The most common language 
spoken in Bajputana is, of course, Eajasthani, in some form or other. 8,‘J93,337 

persons were returned as speaking it. Next comes 

(a) By Broviricce. Western Hindi with only 1,()'J4,935, and then Gujrati 
with 50.^,37G. To put it in other words, out of every 
1,000 males in Rajputana 784 speak in their own houses Rajasthani, 1 59 Western 
Hindi, 46 Gujrati and '17 English. AmoiJg females the proportion speaking 
Rajasthani and Gujrati is higher than among males, the figures per mille being 
Rajasthani (791), Western Hindi (150), Gujrati (50), and English (’H). The 
proportion speaking the Bhil languages (which are included in the Gujrati 
figures) are 44 per mille among males and 48 per mille among females. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, likewise, and even more so than in Rajputana, the two 
most common languages are Rajasthani and We-stern Hindi, 4ll,*229 having 
been returned as speaking the former and 80,825 the latter. After these two, 
curiously enough, comes English with 2,520 to its credit. Taking the figures by 
sexes, out of every 1,000 males 814 speak Rajasthani, 163 Western Hindi, and 
7 English, while the proportions for females are Rajasthani (828), Western 
Hindi \,lb9), English (3^ 

Bajasihani. iB the most common language in all the Natural Divisions, 
but it is most so in the Western Division, where it is 
(b) By Natural Divisions, the language of 9,549 persons out of every 10,000. and 

least so in the Eastern Division. There is very little 
Western Hindi spoken in either the Southern or Western Divisions, the 
proportion per 10,000 being as low as 78 and 30 respectively. The majority of 
those who speak it ore in the Eastern Division, where 2,766 per 10,000 
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returned it as their language. Next to Eajasthani the most common language 
in the Southern Division isGujraii (2,484 per 10,000), the I’eason being that 
the Bhil languages are dialects of Gujrati, and 2,428 per 10,000 in the Division 
speak them, 

Rajasthani is most commonly spoken in Jaipur (2,387,195), Marwar 
(1,989,910), Mewar (1,194,813), Bikaner (649,2711, Kotah (618,537), Alwar 

(466.196), Ajmer (296,598), Tonk (225.266), Buridi 

(o) By States or (217.095), Sirohi (159.208), Merwara (114.636). In 
Districts. {he remaining units the number .speaking it are less 

than ! 00,000. Most of the speakers of Western flhidi 
are in Bh.aratpur (492,170), Alwar (325.232), Dholpur (262, o70), -Laipur 
(245,47.3), Karauli (146,161), Tonk (76,403), Ajmer (75,305), Jhalawar (38,718). 
In none of the remaining units are there as many as 15,000 speaking it. Gujrnti 
is most common in the .Southern Division States of Banswara (160,821), 
Dungarpur (154,877), Mewar (91,836), Sirohi (22,343), Partabgarh (21.738), 
Kushalgarh (18,493). Except in Marwar (25,991), not more than 3.500 are 
found in anj’’ States outside the Southern Division. Rnylish is the language of 
2.495 persons in Ajmer, 662 in Jaipur, and 650 in Sirohi. The next largest 
figure is Kotah (49). 

4. Distribution of Languages according to Linguistic Survey.— In 
Subsidiary Table I (5) the main languages have been grouped according to the 
classification adopted by the Linguistic Survey. It will be seen that, with the 
exception of the Gipsy languages and an infinitesimal amount of Arabic, all the 
languages spoken in these Provinces belong to the Arjmn sub-family of the Indo- 
European family, and, except for Baloch and Pashtu, the speakers of which are 
likewise almost infinitesimal in number, they all belong to the Sanskritic sub- 
branch of the Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family. The only differences of 
importance in the method of classification this time are that Mewati, which 
was classified in 1901 as a dialect of Western Hindi, has now been treated as a 
dialect of Rajasthani, and Dhundhari-Kajawati h.as been included in l)angi in 
Western Hindi, instead of in Rajasthani, in accordance with Dr. Grierson’s 
classifications. 

5. Distinctive Dialects of States and Districts.— The figures on the 
margin show which are the first and second most common dialects in each 

State. It Avill be seen 
that Marwari is the dis- 
tinctive language of all 
the Western Division 
States (Bikaner, Jaisal- 
raer and Marwar), and 
of Sirohi which adjoins 
them ; Dhundari or 
Jaipur! of Jaipur and 
Kishangarh ; Mewari of 
Mewar and Shabpura ; 
Harauti of Bundi and 
Kotah; Bhili of Bans- 
wara and Kushalgarh ; 
Hindi of Bharatpur and 
Karauli. In each of these 
groups the two States 
having the same common 
language adjoin each 
other. For the rest, 
Mewati is the distinc- 
tive language of Alwar, 
Braj Bhasba of Dholpur, 
Vagdi*' of Dungarpur, Sundwari of Jhalawar, Ajmeri of Ajmer, Merwari of 
Merwara, and Malvi of Partabgarh and Tonk. Out of these 13, 9 are Rajasthani 

■* In Impprial Table X, as originally printed, cn-ing to a mistake in the States' abstraction officer» 
the figures for Vagdi in Banswaia and Ifuiigarpur were tbown under JBagri or Shekhawati. Acorrec* 
tion slip to this effect wus issued subsequently. 
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dialects. One would have expected to find Bhili, rather than Malvi, the com- 
mon language in Partabgarh with its large Bhil population ; but it comes 
second, 21,003 speaking it compared with 33,995 speaking Malvi. In Tonic, too, 
Malvi is only slightly more common than Dhunclari or Jaipuri. It is, of course, 
spoken chiefly in the outlying parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj, situated 
in or .adjoining the Central India A.gency, In the strictly Rajputana portion 
of the State Dhundari or Jaipuri is the common language. 

6. Dialects of Rajasthani. — In Imperial Table X separate figures have 
been given for no less than 12 dialects of Rajasthani, all of which are considered 
by Dr. Grierson to be genuine separate dialects of this language. Besides 
these, 37 smaller dialects or local terms Avore returned, which were classified 
in the manner .shown in the Appendix to Imperial Table, X. Of the genuine 
dialects, the most common is Marwain, under which in the two Provinces 
together 2,930,462 -were returned ; then Dhundari or Jaipuri (2,147,155), and 
Mewari (1,291,133). None of the other dialects returned even as many as 

700.000. 

Out of 2,889,784 speaking Marivari in Rajputana, 1,975,198 were 
enumerated in Marwar, 647,696 in Bikaner, 157,4u0 in Sirohi, 79,159 in 
Jaisalraer, and 13,923 in Jaipur. No other State returned even 6,000. Dhundari 
or Jaijiuri is rao.st commonly spoken in Jaipur (1,943,976), Xishangarh (84,139), 
Tonk (79,029), Marwar (12,434). In all other units the figure is less than 

8.000. 1,182.056 were retuimed in Mewar as speaking Mewari, 46,366 in Shah- 
pura, and 42,487 iu Tonk. The figures in every other unit are below 6,000. 

7- Dialects of Western Hindi. — Five separate dialects of Western Hindi 
have been tabulated separately in Imperial Table X. Besides these there were 
several smaller ones, as noted in the Appendix to the Table. Of the genuine 
dialects the largest in the two Provinces combined are Hindi (1,239,334), Braj 
Bhasha (260,486) and Urdu (177,482). None of the others number more than 

22 . 000 . 

Hindi is most commonly spoken in Bharatpur (472,158), Alwar 
(319,090), Jaipur (212,188), Karauli (132,404), Ajmer (48,149), and Jhalawar 
(34,710). Ill no other State were even 8,000 returned as speaking it. Braj 
Bhasha is commonest in Dholpur (252,591), Jaipur (4,347) and Kotah (1,729). 
Urdu is fairly widely diffused in small numbers all over the Provinces, the 
largest being in the Muhammadan State of Tonk (74,678), Jaipur (28,209), 
Ajmer (26,433), Bharatpur (9,971) and Elotah (9,540). In all the other units 
the figure is below 4,500. 

8. Dialects of Gujrati. — The only important dialects of Gujrati spoken 
in Rajputana are Bhili and Vagdi, both of which are, in their turn, classitied as 
dialects of the Bhil languages. 

Bhili is, of course, most commonly spoken in the Southern Divisionj the 
largest numbers returned being Banswara (95,834), Dungtirpur (73,807), 
Mewar (68,475). In Marwar. in the Western Division, it is spoken by 22,997 
persons. Vacjdi is chiefly returned in the Southern Division States of Dungar- 
pur (79,017), Banswara (64,710) and Mewar (18,691). 

9. Primitive Tribal Languages. — The three tribes of any numerical 
strength at all in Rajputana, having a distinctive language of their own, are the 
Bhils, the Grassias, and the Banjaras or Labhanis. At the recent Census 69 
per cent of the Bhils, 44 per cent of the Grassias, and only 16 j^r cent of the 
Banjaras were returned as speaking their tribal languages of Bhili, Gilasiya, 
and Banjari or Labhani respectively. la each case the.se percentages 
are higher than in 1901, so that does not appear, as if tlie languages 
Avere dying out, even allowing for vagaries in the returns and methods 
of classification. Bhili is spoken almost man for man by the tribe in BansAvara, 
Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, Partabgarh, and Sirohi ; it is in States Avliere they are 
thrown more Avitli other castes that they appear to drop their own language. 
If Ave include Vagdi in the tribal language the number speaking the latter Avould 
exceed the actual population of the tribe. It Avould seem, therefore, that Vagdi 
is spoken by other natives of the Southern Slates. In Mewar, for instance, it 
is spoken by the Loks, Mahajans, etc., AA’ho live in or near the hilly tracts of the 
Southern jxirts of the State. 
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10. Miscellaneous Ls-ngfuagfes. — Punfahi is spolien to some extent in 

Bikaner (31,815) but hardly anywhere else except Ajtner (I, .536) and Jaisalmer 
(1,185). 34,906 persons in Marwar, 15,539 persons in Bikaner, and 7,5 13 in 

Jaisalmer, all of which are in the Western Division, returned Sindhi as their 
language, 25 persons in Tonk were returned as speaking Arabic. 

11. Variation in Lang-uag-es. — The variation in ISOI-ll in the total 
figures for the vernaculars of India for the two Provinces combined is practically 
the same as that in the total population. There are, however, considerable 
variations in the numbers for the particular languages and dialects, and most of 
these are undoubtedly due either to greater care on the part of the enumerating 
staflf to record individual dialects or to differences in the system of classification. 

Rajasthani has inci’eased by 1 9 per cent. This is not surprising, as it is 
spoken very greatly in the Natural Divisions whose 

(a) Rajasthani. variation in population has been considerably in excess 

of that in the total Province. 

Among the dialects of Rajasthani, Dhundari or Jaipuri has increased by 
51 "4 per cent. There has been a great increase under this head in Tonk from 11 
to 78,964. There can be little doubt that this is due to the fact that the 
language of the strictly Rajputana portion of the State was recorded as Hindi 
in 1901, and in most parts as Jaipuri this time. The Hindi figures in the State 
have dropped from 89,711 to 29. In Kotah the figures for Jaipuri have dropped 
from 47,479 to 6,046, and it looks as if they had been included by the State this 
time in Dhundari-Dadari, which has risen from 78 to 27,689, or vice versa in 1901. 
In Jaipur the Jaipur! figures have risen from 1,225,522 to 1,94 3,976, or an 
inci’ease of 718,454. This appears to be due to the fact that in 1901, though 
the actual entries in the schedules were Dhundari, or Jaipuri, they were 
classified in the Jaipur abstriietion office as Dangbhang, Dungarwara, etc., etc,, 
according to the locality from which the schedules came. The Provincial 
increase in Mewari (26‘2 per cent) is much the same as tlie increase in the 
population of Mewar, in which State it is, of course, chiefly sjioken. But the 
figures in Tonk have risen from 28,385 to 42,481, and evidently in the portions 
of the State near Mewar the language has been recorded as Mewari this time 
instead of as Hindi. There is a very big jump up of 783‘2 per cent in Sund- 
wari. It is confined to Jhalawar, in which State there have been tremendous 
drops in Harauti and in Malwi. It would, therefore, seem that these languages 
Avere returned tliis time in the schedules under Sundwari, or vice versa in 1901. 
This Avould likewise account for the drop in the Provincial figures of ‘5 per cent 
in Mahvi, and the fact that the rise in Harauti is not more than 14 '7 per cent, 
which is lower than the increase in the population in Kotah and Bundi where 
it is mainly spoken. There are also the following marked variations in 
Kotah in some of the other Rajasthani dialects : — Harauti (+79,519), Malvi 
{ + 49,666), Mewari (- 11,878). Here again these can only be explained by some 
different method of enumeration or classification by the State authorities. 
Ajmeri has increased by 74 per cent, vAioh is chiefly due to a large 
proportion of persons in the Ajmer district, who were I'eturned as Hindi-speak- 
ing in 1901, having been entered more correctly this time in the schedules as 
talking Ajmeri. 

In Western Hindi there has been a big drop of 35-1 per cent. This is due 
partly to the fact that it i.s chiefly spoken in those 
(b) Western Hindi. States whose population has declined in the decade. 

It is also due to the difference in the language returns 
in the Ajmer district mentioned just above, and to the fact that many, who 
were returned in Alwar in 1901 as speaking Hindi and Hindi Dhadhar, appear 
to have been recorded this time as speaking Mewati, which has been classified 
under Rajasthani. 

Among the separate dialects of Western Hindi there has been a decrease 
in Braj Bhasha of 51-6 per cent, and an increase of 26-9 per cent in Hhtdi. 
This decrease and increase practically counterbalance one another. They are 
partly due to the Bharatpur authorities having returned the State language this 
time as Hindi, which is considered a more correct classification than Braj 
Bhasha. On the other hand there has been a considerable decrease of 253,043 
in Hindi in Dholpur. This is counterbalanced to a great extent by the increase 
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of 252,591 in Braj Bhaslna, •n-Licli has been more correctly returned this time as 
the State language, instead of Hindi. In Tonk the numbers speaking Hindi 
have dropped from 89,711 to 27, due, as noted above, to the language being 
recorded more correctly partly as Dhunclari or Jaipur!, and partly as 
Mewari. In Kotah the numbers speaking Hindi have dropped from 15.047 to 
2,4.33. Proiiably some of this decline of 12,614 is accounted for by the rise of 
5.204 in Urdu. There has been a great increase in Hindi in Jaipur amounting 
to 203.2 Ifl. This must be due to some diRerent method of classification or of 
recording the dialects. Urdu in the same State has likewise almost doubled its 
numbers, rising from 14,893 to 28,209. 

The increase in the Bhili and Vagdi dialects of Gujrati is very largely due 
to the great increase in the population of those States 
(cj Gujrati. in the Southern Division in which they are most 

commonly spoken. 

12. Mutual Intelligibility of Dialects of Rajasthani, etc.— The 
extent to which the various dialects of Rajasthani and . Western Hindi are 
understood by persons living outside the States, to which the dialects are 
peculiar, differs very much, of course, with the dialect, the intelligence of the 
people, and the localit}’^. In Bharatpur, for instance, it is said that the villagers 
fully understand Western Hindi, Mewati and Dangi, but scarcely at all any 
other dialects. In Karauli and Shahpura it is said that the various dialects of 
Rajasthani are generally understood, while those of Western Hindi are not. On 
the whole it may safely be said that the various dialects of Rajasthani are 
mutually intelligible, though there are, of course, in each dialect local words 
which would not be understood elsewhere. But in rural areas a person speaking 
in a dialect of Rajasthani would find it difficult to make himself understood by 
a person knowing only a Western Hindi dialect. 

13. Differences in Dialects as spoken by men and women.— In 

many {States there is said to be little difference in the dialects as spol<en by men 
or women. But it is stated that in Bharatpur the women speak a more corrupt 
form of Mewati and Dangi ; in Bundi there is a considerable difierence ; in Jaipur 
there is some, due to the illiteracy of the women ; and in Marwar and Jhalawar 
men are said to intermingle Urdu words with their dialects, which women 
do not. 

14. Spread of Urdu or Hindustani.— In villages there is very little 
tendency for Hindustani or Urdu to become a Lingua franca, though in most 
urban areas these languages would be understood. But education, travel, and 
improved railway communication are all helping in spreading a knowledge of the 
languages. 

15. Languages of Books and Newspapers —Hindi is the most common 
language in which books are printed in the provinces, though there would appear 
from Subsidiary Table X of Chapter VIII to be an increase of late in the 
number of Urdu books printed in Jaipur. Hindi, too, is the more common 
newspaper language. It is also the common language in which school books 
are pr.nted, though Urdu is also used for this purpose in Banswara, Bharatpur, 
Dholpur, Jhalawar, Kotah, Marwar, and Tonk. 
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SuBSXDiATtY Table I. — DiatrihuHon of Total Population by Language. 


(a) According- to Census. 
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S. Sindhi ... 

68,161 

53,160 

39,192 

B-S 

+ 48-4 

(Marwar, Bikaner, Jaisalmer. 

6. Others 

17,139 

16,617 

10,021 

1-6 

+ 65-8 

B. Vernaculars 



of Asiatic coun- 







tries beyond 
India 

ill 

111 

141 


-21-S 


C. European 
Languages 

4,515 

4,516 

2,922 

-4 

+ 54-5 

/ Ajmer, Jaipur, Sirohi, 
(Marwar. 

(1) Englisli 

4,204 


2,S62 

■4 

+ 40-9 

(2) others 

311 

1 .311 

CO 


+.ns-3 



(b) According to Linguistic SurYey.J 



1 

I 




j NuMURU SPE.tKINO 

1 LASOVAOF.S IS' 1911 .* 



1 






Per miile 


Family. 

'Sub.Fami" 

Branch. 

Sub-Branch. 

Group, 

Laiignago. 

Actual, 

af popula- 

Where chiefly spoken. 

1 ly. 



tion of 
Pro- 
vinces. 







1 

! -2 


4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

(1) Indo-Euro- 
Xiean ... ... 

Aryan. 

1 

Eranian.i 

1 

Eastern. 

Baloch. 

945 

•OS 

y Marwar, Jaisalmer, 

\ Sirohi. 

Do. 

Ho. 1 

Do. 1 

1 

Do. 

Pashto. 

763 

■00 

^ Partabgarh, Ajmer, 

Do. 

Do. 

Indian. | 

SanskritieJ 

North- 

Sindhi. § 

57,969 

5-3 

/ Marwar, Bikaner, 





Western. 



\ Jaisalmer, 

Ho. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kaohehhi. 

192 

•02 

Sirohi, Ajmer, Kotah. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Southern. 

Marathi, 

2,7 1 C 

*2 

Ajmer, Jaipur, Kotah. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ) 

Do. 

Ea.ctcrn. , 

Bchari. 

4,SG0 

•4 

Ajmer, Jaipur, Kotah. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengali. 

910 

•03 

Jaipur, Ajmer. 

- Ho. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Western. 

i 

Western \ 
Hindi, j 

1 

705.760 

154-6 

! 

.'Bharatpur, Alwar, 

•j Uholpur, Jaipur, 

L Karauli, Tonk, Ajmer, 
f Throughout the Pro- 
1 vinces except in Bans- 





Bo. 

1 

Do. j 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. i 

Rajasthani 

8,704,560 

7S9-0 

'-j warn, Uholpur, Dun- 
1 garpur, Karauli, 

1 Kushalgarh. 









( Banswarn, Dungarpur, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Vo, i 

1 

Do. 

Gti jrafi. 17 

504,852 

45-S 

-f Mtiwar, Marwar, 

{ Sirohi, Partabgarh, 




1 


Bliil Ian- 1 



1 Ivufihnlgarh. 

Ho. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

guages. / 

•lyjjltiu 

44-0 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Khnnde^hi 

11 

•001 

Mewar. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Panjahi. 

30,679 

.-,-•3 

Bikaner. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Northern. 

Central 1 
Pahnri, / 

1 GGO 

•05 

Kotah, Dholpur. 

(2) Semetio ... 

(3) Unclassified 

... 




Arabic. 

Gipsj* Ian. 

! 45 

*004 

1 

Tonk, Alwar, 

1 

langtmges... 

«.« 




5,001 

i *5 

: Kotah, Dungarpur. 





ifinixres. 





* Including Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. § E^rclnding Kachclilii. 

t Excluding Oliliabra, Piran-n and Sironj. 'i Including Klinndc-slii and Biiil language". 

$ ITie languages included under head “ others” in Imperial Table X have been omitted from this portion. 
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CHAPTER IX. — LANGUAGE. 


Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution, by Language, of the Population of each 

State or District. 


Province; Natural Division; 
and State or District. 


NraruHR TEK 10,000 of Pofdlation 

Spbakiot 


Rajasthani. 

Western 

Hindi. 

Bhil 

languages. 

Other 
vernaonlara 
of India. 

English. 

Other 

languages. 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 ' 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA 

7,890-4 

1,546-2 

439-8 

119-4 

3-8 

0-4 

RAJPUTANA ... 



7,875-6 

1,543-1 

460-4 

119-1 

1-6 

0-2 

Eastern Division 

... 

7,e06-0 

5,765-7 

S-7 

2S-0 

1-4 

0-2 

Alwar 


5,SS8-G 

4,108-1 

... 

2-0 

0-4 

0-3 

Bharatpur 

... 

1,181-5 

8,807-8 

... 

10-0’ 

0-7 


Bundi 

... ... 

9,925-3 

38-3 

1-1 

35-3 

... 

... 

Dholpur 


14-1 

9,057*5 

6-1 

22-1 

0-8 

0-4 

Jaipur... 

... ... 

9,053-9 

931-0 

0-4 

12-1 

2-5 

0-1 

Jhalawar 


5,821-0 

4,021 -S 

22-0 

133-8 

0-4 

1-0 

Karauli 



13-9 

9,970-9 

... 

15-0 

0-1 

0-1 

Kisliangarh ... 


9,910-9 

35-6 

13-4 

33-8 

0-1 

0-2 

Kotah 


9,678-4 

2-23-5 

17-4 

.79-8 

0-8 

0-1 

Lawo 


9,941-5 

58-5 

... 

... 

... 


Shahpura 


9,960-9 

11-8 


21-1 


0-2 

Tonk 

... 

7,430-1 

2,620-1 

14-4 

34-4 

0-2 

0-8 

Southern Division 


7,40S-1 

7S-0 

S, 427-0 

S2-1 

S-7 

0-S 

Banawara 


233-0 

43-6 

9,702-7 

20-7 

... 

... 

Dungarpur 

... ... 

150-2 

26-8 

9,600-0 

222-9 

... 

0-1 

Kushalgarh ... 



900-2 

403-5 

8,309-9 

260-4 

... 


Mewar 

**• ... 

9,235-1 

44-6 

073-7 

40-2 

0-3 

0-1 

Partakgarh ... 

... «•* 

0.2S5-2 

171-0 

3,351-3 

191-9 

... 


Sirohi 

•** ... 

8,418-0 

304-1 

1,035-8 

206-2 

34-4 

1-5 

Westcini Division 

... ... 

9,648-C 

S9-7 

Sl-9 

SS9-1 

0-6 

0-1 

Bikaner 


9,26-2-3 

51-3 

... 

680-0 

0-4 

... 

Jaisaliner 



8,965-2 

1-2 

... 

1,033-1 


0-5 

Marwar 


9,071-2 

23-5 

113-3 

191-1 

0-8 

0-1 

AJMER-MERWARA 

8,201-7 

1,612-0 

6-0 

125-1 

50-3 

4-9 

Ajmer 



7,797-2 

1,979-S 

7-9 

143-2 

05-0 

6-3 

Merwara 



9,473-2 

450-2 

0-1 

GS-2 

2-0 

0-3 


Subsidiary Table III . — Comparison of Tribes and Tribal Languages. 


RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 


Tninrs. 

Steekctu of Trxde 
(Table XIII). 

Lanopace. 

1 

1 Number speaking tribal language. 

i 

1911 

1901 

Actual. 

Percentage. 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1 

- 2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Bhil 

Grassin ... | 

Banjara and 
Labhana. 

455,419 

17,419 

} 27,122 

345,111 

12,297 

18,850 

Bhili ... 

1 Gilasia 

1 (Gras&fia) 
i I^njari or 
\ Babhaui. 

314,274 
[ . 7,014 

I 4,313 

212,874 

1,523 

09-1 

43-7 

15-9 

01-7 

8-1 


CHAPTER X. 

Miftttities, 

1. Data for Discussion. — The data on which the discussion in this 
Chapter is based will be found in the following Tables : — 

Imperial Table XII. — Part I — Infirmities by age. 

Imperial Table XII. — Part IT — Infirmities by States or Districts. 

Imperial Table XII~A. — Infirmities by selected castes. 

Subsidiary ^ Table I . — Number afilieted, in each Province, Natural 
Division, and State or District, per 100,000 of each sex at each 
of the last three Censuses, 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution of the infirm, by age, per 10,000 
afilieted of each sex, at each of the last three Censuses, by 
Provinces. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Number afilieted per 100,000 persons of each 
age period and sex, and number of females afflicted per 1,000 
males, by Provinces. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Infirmities in selected castes and localities. 

2. Nature and Accuracy of Statistics.— The only four infirmities with 
which the Indian Census attempts to deal are insanity, deaf-mutism from birth, 
total blindness, and corrosive leprosy. 

No attempt has been or could be made in this country, with the staff 
through which the . Census authorities have to collect their statistics, to 
distinguish between difi^erent forms of insanity, and it is probable that the usual 
harmless type of “ village idiot ” is included among the returns for the insane. 
It is also, of course, very difficult for the ordinary enumerator to distinguish 
between the forms of leprosy, and it is possible that sufferers from what is called 
“white leprosy” have been returned as lepers. There is less likeh'hood of 
inaccuracy at the recent Census in the returns for deaf-mute and blind. Very 
great care was taken in the wording of the instructions to the enumerating staff 
to leave no doubt that only those who were deaf-mute from birth and only 
those who were absolutely blind in both eyes were to be recorded. At an early 
stage in the abstraction work it was noticed that in many States there appeared 
to be a very marlied increase in the blind and deaf-mute, and immediate steps 
were taken to verify the accuracy of as many entries as possible by careful local 
enquiries ; and in nearly every case the entries in the schedules were found to 
be correct. Compared, too, with previous years, the statistics for infirmities 
generally are probably more accurate this time, owing to the different system 
adopted of abstracting all infirmities on to separate slips, instead of on to the 
ordinary slips, and of employing specially high-paid men for the work. 

3. Deaf-mutism. — Coanpared with other Provinces, both Eajputana and 
Ajraer-Merwara are singularly free from deaf-mutism, as will be seen from the 

marginal state- 
ment. Ajraer- 
Merwara has a 
lower propor- 
tion (16 per 
100,000) than 
any Province, 
and Rajputana 
(29) is worse 
only than it 
and Central 
India. The 
maximum is 
found in the 
North-W e s t 
Prontier (95). 


Frorlaco. 

Number anilctod 
per 100,000. 

North-Wost Frontier ... 





... 

95 

Punjab 


• •• 

.*• 

■ •t 

• «* 

84 

Baluchistan 




• •• 


80 

.Asi^am ... ... 


»•> 




70 

JIndraa 







73 

Bebar and Orissa ... 






72 

Burma ... 

•l« ••• 


«•« 


t.t 

71 

Bonfial 




.*» 


09 

Bombay (including Aden) 

••• ••• 

• •• 



*•« 

Cl 

United Provinces 

• •a 


• t* 




Contra! Provinces ... 






47 

JSajpiUa/ta ... ... 






SO 

Central India ... .. 

•«. ••• 


... 

• •• 

• «( 


Ajmer-Merwara 

... .(• 

• •• 


• •• 


to 




Fe,m.a.Le,s 


^ rrL&T -Me TUJCLTCb 



/89/ lRi^pjxta.7va^Deo/-MiU.eJi^iv7'e^ rLot cvircLi.lcLhle,. 

Deaf-rnutism is the second most common infirmity in Eajputcana in either 
sex. This infirmity was not recorded in 1891, but, com- 
(a) Bajputana. pared -with 1901, there has been a rise from 
21’6 afflicted per 100,000 among males to 3G'l, 
and from 15‘0 to 21‘5 -among females. Only 541 females to every 
1,000 males suffer from it. 
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Tlie Western Divi- 
sion has the largest pro- 
portion of deaf-mutes in 
either sex. The same 
■was the case in 1901. 

Among the indivi- 
dual States, Jaisalmer, 
Banswara and Tonk 
appear to suffer most 
now, and Sirohi, Ku- 
shalgarh and Karauli, 
least. The figures on 
the margin show that 
there is considerable 
fluctuation in the rela- 
tive position of the 
States compared with 
1 901, but Bikaner, 
Alwar and Marwar 
have a fairly consistent 
record for a high figure, 
and Mewar, Shahpura, Dungarpur and Partabgarh for a low one. 

In Ajmer-Merwara deaf- mutism is not so prevalent in either sex as blind- 
ness or insanity, and, unlike the other three infirmities, 
(b) Ajmer-Merwara. it shows a consistently declining prevalence since 1891. 

It is much more common, and always has been, among 
males than females, there being only 367 females to every 1,000 males 
afflicted by it, and according to the recent Census it is, at present, more frequently 
found in Ajmer than in Merwara. 

4. Insanity. — As regards insanity, like'U'ise, these Pro'rinces suffer less 
than most others. The figures on the margin show that Rajputana, with a pro- 
portion of only 14 per 100,000, has a 
better record than any Pro'vince except 
Behar and Orissa and Central India, 
while Ajmer-Merwara (19) has a clea- 
ner sheet than eight other Provinces. 

Both the figures are low compared 
with the maximum of 79 in Burma. 

The lunatic establishments in the Pro- 
vinces are very few and small, and the 
inclusion of the foreign-born in such 
asylums in the figures makes practi- 
cally no difference to the Provincial 
proportions nor to the State and Dis- 
trict ones. In both sexes the proportion 

of insane persons in Rajputana has 
, , „ . risen since 

(a) Rajfu^ana. 1901 , but it. 

is still much below the 1891 figures. 
The present ones are 17‘6 per 
100,000 among males and 9'0 among 
females. There are only 466 insane 
females to every 1,000 insane males. 

Female insanity is the only case 
in which the Western Division does 
not hold the worst record of all the 
Natural Divisions, but its figure of 
9-0 is only slightly better than the 
worst one, namely 9 '6 in the East- 
ern Division. Among males it has 
the worst record. 

Taking the figures on the mar- 
gin for the two sexes combined it 
will be seen that Jaisalmer, Rishan- 


State or District. 

Number afflicted par 
100,000 of popukitiun. 

ScxSal order In 

mil 

1901 

1S91 

1911 

1901 

1E9I 

Jaisalmer 


28 

3 

38 

1 

18 

7 

KisImnEurh 


24 

16 

56 

2 

3 

1 

Shahpura 


23 

6 

22 

3 

13 

14 

Bikaner 

1 -f 

23 

15 

45 

4 

4 

2 

Banswara 

... 

21 

•7 

4 

5 

22 

22 

Ajmor 

... 

20 

14 

16 

6 

5 

18 

Jhalawar 


20 

3 

41 

7 

17 

5 

Kotah ... 


17 

4 

32 

8 

15 

10 

Duntrarpur 


17 

6 

23 

9 

12 

13 

Tonk * ... 

1 t • 

17 

8 

41 

10 

7 

6 

Merwara 


17 

17 

17 

11 

2 

17 

Jaipur 

... 

15 

8 

14 

12 

11 

20 

Bundi ... 


14 

8 

36 

13 

10 

8 

Alwar ... 


11 

8 

22 

14 

S 

15 

Marwar 


10 

24 

S3 

15 

1 

9 

Mewar ... 

1 - 

10 

2 

24 

16 

21 

12 

Sirohi ... 

. 

10 

3 

45 

17 

19 

3 

Dholpur 


10 

4 

16 

18 

16 

19 

BartabRarh 


10 

2 

42 

19 

20 

4 

Blinratpnr 

• •• 

S 

4 

12 

20 

14 

21 

Earauli... 


7 

8 

27 

21 

9 

11 

Kusbalgorh 

... 

6 

12 

17 

22 

6 

IG 


Prorince. 

Number afflicted 
per 100,000. 

Burma 


79 

Boluobiatan 


44 

Assam 


44 

Benpal 


43 

North-West Frontier ... 


40 

Bombay (including Aden) 


29 

Punjab 


25 

Madras 


20 

Ajmer^Mericara 


19 

United Provinces 


17 

Central Provinces 


16 

Bajputana 


U 

Behar and Orissa.., 


12 

Central India 


8 


State or Dlatrict. 

Number afflicted per 100,000 
of population. 

Serial order in 

1911. 

1901. 

1911, 

1901. 

Jaisalmer ... 

59 

22 

1 

13 

Banswara ,,, 

44 

Sil 

0 

22 

Tonk * 

43 

8 

3 

16 

Bikaner 

so 

40 

4 

2 

Bharalpur 

39 

16 

5 

14 

Kotah 

84 

12 

6 

15 

Alwar 

31 

SO 

7 

8 

Marwar ... ... 

30 

32 

8 

6 

Vholpar 

29 

23 

9 

g 

Jhalawar ... 

27 

22 

10 

12 

Bundi 

26 

7 

11 

19 

Jaipur 

■ 26 

81 

12 

1 

Kishangarh 

2o 

35 

13 

4 

Partabgarh 

24 

8 

14 

18 

Dungarpur 

23 

6 

16 

17 

Shahpura 

21 

7 

16 

20 

Mewar 

20 

3 

17 

21 

Karauli 

18 

S3 

18 

5 

Kushalgarh 

18 

31 

19 

7 

Ajmer 

18 

23 

20 

10 

Sirohi 

13 

39 

21 • 

3 

Merwara 

12 

23 

22 

11 


*1911 figure! inoluile Obhsbra, Piravs-s »uil Sironj parganw. 
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garb, Shabpura and Bikaner are the States with the highest proportion of insane 
persons. ICushalgarhi Karauli and Bharatpur are all below 10 per 100,000. 
Kishangarh and Bikaner have always had at each Census a high proportion, 
while Mewar, Dholpur and Bharatpur have been among those with a consis- 
tently fairly low proportion. 

Unlike Rajputana, the present figures for insanity in Ajmer-Merwara in 
either sex are higher than at any previous Census, and the proportion among 

males is more than double that among females, there 
(h) Ajmer-Merivara. being only 439 insane females to every 1,000 insane 

males. But, whereas in Merwara the figure for males 
is lower than at any other Census, it is four times as high for females than ever 
before. The proportion of insane males in Ajmer is much higher than in Mer- 
wara. The reverse is the case with females. 

5. Leprosy.— There is extraordinarily little leprosy in either of the two 
Provinces compared with other Provinces of India. The figures on the raai-gin 

show that the proportions are less 
than in any other Province, the 
figures for Ajmer-Merwara being as 
low as 2, and for Rajputana 6, per 
100,000, compared with the highest 
figure of 62 in Assam. 

Comparing the Rajputana 
figures M'ith previous years, there 

has been 

(a) Bajputana. a rise in 

leprosy 

among males from 5 ’9 to 9'3 
per 100,000 and a drop among 
females from 3 "4 to 27 . But the 
figures in both sexes are still far 
below those of 20‘7 and 7‘0 respectively in 1891. The great drop between 1891 
and 1901 was, of course, chiefly caused by the famines of that decade. And the 

low proportion among females com- 
pared with males is chiefly due, no 
doubt, to the purdah system mak- 
ing it difficult for cases of leprosy 
among women to come to the notice 
of enumerators. There are only 262 
female lepers to 1,000 males, which 
is a much lower- proportion tlian in 
any other infirmity. 

The disease is. and always has 
been commonest in both sexes in the 
dry and dusty Western Division, 
and this time the proportion is as 
high as 15-3 among males and 4-1 
among females. 

As regards its prevalence in 
some States more than others, the 
’highest proportion for both sexes 
combined this time is found in Par- 
tabgarh (35). The actuals, however, 
are not more than 14 males and 8 females. This small State had a very high 
proportionate figure in 1891 also, and the complete absence of any leprosy at all 
in 1901 is curious, and probablj’' due to errors of enumeration. Tonk -has the 
next highest proportion (16) and then comes Jhalawar (I5), which State, as the 
figures on the margin show, has had consistently a large number of lepers. The 
statement also shows a persistently low proportion in Mewar and a persistently 
fairly high one in Bikaner, Marwar and Dholpur. In Bharatpur and Dungarpur 
there has been little variation in relative position compared with other 
States. 

Unlike Rajputana the 1911 figures for leprosy in Ajmer-Merwara are better 
than even the 1901 figures, in both sexes. They are as low as 2‘6 among males 

*1911 figures Include Chbobra, Pirawa and Sironj parganas. 


State or District. 

Number afflicted per 
100,000 o( population. 

Serial oi-dcr in 

1011 

1901 

ISOI 

1911 

1001 

1S91 

Partabgarh 


35 

Nil 

09 

1 

22 

1 

Tonk* ... 


16 

•7 

27 

2 

IS 

5 

Jhalawar 

... 

15 

7 

61 

3 

5 

2 

Kottth ... 


13 

2 

9 

4 

12 

17 

Bikanor 


11 

5 

31 

5 

7 

4 

Marwar 

... 

10 

13 

21 

6 

1 

9 

Banswara 


7 

Nil 

1 

7 

19 

22 

Dholpur 


6 

0 

26 

8 

C 

6 

Sirohi ... 


5 

•e 

•25 

9 

16 

7 

Biindi ... 


5 

■0 

23 

10 

17 

8 

Bharatiiur 


4 

3 

14 

11 

10 

10 

Alwnr ... 


4 

7 

10 

12 

4 

13 

Karauli... 


4 

9 

13 

13 

3 

11 

Dungarpur 


S 

•9 

10 

14 

14 

14 

Merwara 


•2 

10 

9 

15 

2 

16 

Jaipur ... 


2 

2 

0 

16 

13 

18 

. Jaisalraer 


2 

Nil 

11 

17 

•20 

12 

Ajmer ... 


2 

4 

4 

18 

9 

20 

Mewar ... 


2 

■5 

5 

19 

18 

19 

Kushalgarh 


m 

Nil 

35 

20 

21 

3 

Kishangarh 


JVil 

4 

10 

21 

8 

15 

Shahpura 


mi 

2 

2 

22 

11 

21 


Province, 

Number afflicted 
per 100.000. 

Assam 



62 

Burma 



58 

Behar and Orissa 



46 

Central Provinces 


... 

46 

Madras 



40 

Bomb-ay (including Aden) 



38 

Bengal 



38 

United Provinces 



30 

Central India 



14 

Punjab 



13 

North-West Frontier ... 


... 

13 

Baluoliistan 


... 

10 

Rajputana 



6 

Ajmer~Mencara 


... 

s 
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and 1 -7 among females. But, compared with Eajputana, the proportion of female 

lepers is much higher, there being 571 to every I, GOO 
(b) Ajmer-Merwara. rnale ones. Thi.s is a higher proportion than among 

either the insane or deaf-mutes. In any case, however, 
the actuals are very small, there being only 7 male and 4 female lepers in the 
Province. In both sexes the figures are slightly higher in Merwara than in 
Ajmer,' and the former ones show a very marked drop from 15-4 in 1891 and 
17'3 in 1901 to 3'1 in 1911. It is just possible that in 1901 the numbers were 
swollen by immigrant lepers from the neighbouring States, who came into the 
District for gratuitous relief in the great famine of 1899-1900 and remained 
there over 1901. 

6, Blindness. — Unhlce the state of affairs as regards leprosy, both Ajmer- 
Merwara and Rajputana have a very bad record for blindness, the former, 
indeed, having the lai'gest proportion 
of any Province in India. Rajputana 
comes fifth. The figures are 273 per 

100.000 for Ajmer-Merwara and 212 for 
Rajputana, compared with the lowest ■ 
one of 71 in Bengal. No doubt the dry, 
hot, dusty climate has much to do with 
the prevalence of this infirmity, for the 
Punjab and Baluchistan, with somewhat 
similar climatic conditions, both have 
higher figures even than Rajputana. 

T& diagram on page 200 shows very 
vividly how far more prevalent this 
infirmity is than auy of the other three 
recoi’ded ones. It is noticeable that, of 
the four recorded infirmities, blindness is the only one which appears in both 
Provinces to be more common among females than males, the projjortions to 

1.000 afflicted males being as high as 1,188 in Rajputana and 1,073 in Ajmer- 
Merwarai This is possibly because there is less reluctance to disclose the 
existence of this disease behind the purdah than of the other three. The only 
units in which there is a larger proportion of blind males than females are 
Shahpura, Kushalgarh and Mewar. 

The proportion of blind among males has risen_ from 77-6 to^ 185-2 per 

100.000 in the last ten years in Rajputana, but it is still only about §rds of the 

1891 figure. The rise in female blindness is still 
faj Rajputana. greater, the proportion having about trebled itself, 

from 78-9 to 241-9. But here again the 1911 figures 

In both sexes blindness is 
and always has been more 
prevalent in the dry, glaiy, 
and sandy Western Division 
than in the other two Natur- 
al Divisions. 

Taking the figures for 
both sexes combined, Bika- 
ner (in the Western Divi- 
sion) suffers at present more 
than any other State, and has 
the high proportion of 346 
per 100,000. Next comes 
jBharatpur (288)and Kishan- 
garh 282. Thirteen units 
have a propoi-tion over 200. 
Three States in the Southern 
Division have the lowest 
figure in the Provinces, 
namely Mewar (76) Dungar- 
pur (80) and Kushalgarh 
(95), These tliree States^ 

* 1911 figures include Chbabra, Pirawft and Sironj parganai. 


are only about frds of the 1891 ones. 


, 
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55 

207 
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15 

9 
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12 
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140 

4 

48 

10 

22 

22 
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93 

305 

17 

8 
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Portabgarli 

113 

23 

160 

18 

19 

19 
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49 
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19 

13 

5 
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and also the two other Southern Division ones of Partabgarh and Banswara, as 
the figures on the margin of page 203 show, have had a consistently low figure 
for blindness. This is possibly due to the greener nature of the country, with its 
heavier rainfall and thicker jungle. Bikaner, Kishangarh, Alwar, Marwar and 
Sirohi are among those with a fairly constant bad record. 

The proportion of blind persons in either sex is very much greater in Ajmer- 
Merwara than in Kajputana, the figures being 248'3 and 301'4 for males and 

females respectively, compared wnth 185'2 and 24 TO in 
(h) AjrMr-Mcrwara. Kajputana. The rise has been very rapid since 1901, 

the figures in either sex having more than doubled 
themselves, and they are even higher now than those of 1891, which were 181'4 
for males and 208‘6 for females. The present figures are lower in Merwara than 
in Ajmer. 

The information received from the various surgeons in the States and Dis- 
tricts shows a great fluctuation in the number of cataract operations performed 
in the various States. But it is impossible to prove anything from such 
statistics; so much depends upon the skill, energy, and enthusiasm for this 
particular form of operation, of the particular individual holding at the time the 
appointment. Nor, indeed, would an increase in the number of operations or 
attendances at hospitals, prove anything more than a growing popularity of these 
charitable institutions. 

7. Infirmities by Castes. — An attempt has been made in Subsidiary 
Table IV to see how far any particular castes, among those of numerical import- 
ance in [the Provinces, suffer more markedly than others from any of the four 
infirmities. 

In Kajputana the Sads(96), Kasais (87), Swamis(60), Mahajans(60), Bairagis 
(51), Shekhs (51), and in Ajmer-Merwara the Kolis (57), Mahajans (54) among 

males, and among females the Sads (77) and Kasais (70) 
(a) Deaf~mutism. in Kajputana all have over 50 deaf-mutes per 100,000.. 

Out of these castes it is noticeable that three, the 
Bairagis, Swamis, and Sads, are of the ascetic or devotee or religious beggar kind, 
and the Kasais and Shekhs are Musalmans. The high figure among Mahajans 
in both Provinces is somewhat unexpected. Among the women of the caste there 
are 33 deaf-mutes in every 100,000 in Kajputana and 25 in Ajmer-Merwara. It 
is not very easy to trace any cause for the high figures in these castes. The Sads, 
who have the highest proportion in both sexes, are practically all in Marwar ; 
but there are seven units with a higher proportion of deaf-mutes than Marwar 
has. The Bairagis are strongest in Mewar, which has a smaller proportion of 
deaf-mutes than any unit except 5. On the other hand, there are a large number 
of the caste in Bikaner, Kotah and Bharatpur, all of which have a high propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes. The Mahajans are most numerous in Jaipur, Marwar, klewar, 
Bikaner and Alwar, and the Swamis and Shekhs in J aipur and Marwar, none 
of which States have a high proportion of deaf-mutes except Bikaner. The castes 
which are completely free from this infirmity are the Balais, and Merat-Kathats 
of Ajmer-Merwara and the Lakheras of Kajputana among males, and the Balais, 
Bhils, Chakars, Chamars, Khatis, Kolis, Pathans, Kaigars, Kajputs and Saiyads 
of Ajmer-Merwara, and the Kaimkhanis and Lakheras of Kajputana, among 
females. The Oats of Ajmer-Merwara have a proportion. of only 6 among males 
and 7 among females per 100,000 and the Mers of Ajmer-Merwara only 9 among 
males. 

Among males the Lakheras (72), Sads (26), Prohit (21), Mahajans (14), Nais 
(13), Kajputs (13), Bhils (12), Balais (11), Bishnois (11), and Swamis (10), of 

Kajputana and the Kumhars of Ajmer-Merwara (14), 
(6) Leprosy. all have a proportion of over 10 lepers per 100,000 

among males. Among the females no caste has over 10 
per 100,000 except the Pathans of Ajmer-Merwara (19). It seems impossible 
here to trace much connection between locality and the prevalence of the infirm- 
ity in the castes. The majority of the Lakheras, for instance, are in Jaipur 
and Mewar, both of which units have a very low proportion of lepers. The 
Balais, Bhils, Chakars, Chamars, Jats, Khatis, Kolis, Mahajans, Malis, Mers, 
Merat-Kathats, Nais, Pathans, Kaigars, Rajputs, Saiyads and Shekhs of 
Ajmer-Merwara, and the Bhangis of Kajputana among males are completely free 
of leprosy, and among females the Fakirs, Kaimkhanis, Kasais, Kolis, Lakheras, 
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^ds and Swamis of Kajputana, and the Bhils, Chakars, Chamars, Jats, Khatis, 
Kolis, Kumhars, Mahajans, ^^a]^s, Mers, Merat-Kathats, Nais, Raigars, Rajputs, 
Rawats, Saiyads and Shebhs of Ajmer-Merwara. 

Among the castes in Subsidiary Table IV the Saiyads (142 per 100,000) 
and Shekhs (67) of Ajmer-Merwara, and the Swamis (70) of Rajputana, have 

the highest proportions of insane males. Among 
(c) Insanity. females there are no very high figures. Though they 
are not sliown in the Subsidiary Table, there is a very 
high proportion of insane males among the following castes, namely Fakirs (217), 
Kasais (ISal, Dhobis (135), and Sunai’s (120) of Ajmer-Merwara, and of females 
among the Gosains (235) and Rebaris (l06) of Ajmei’-Merwara. The Chakar, 
Chamar, Gujar, Koli, and Nai males of Ajmer-Merwara and the Chakar, Jat, Koli, 
Kurnhar, Mahajan, Mer, Merat-Kathat, Nai, Pathan, Raigar, Rajputand Saiyad 
females of Ajmer-Merwara and the Kaimkhanis and Swami females of Rajputana 
are free from the infirmity, 

Male blindness is most prevalent among the Sads (1,040 per 100,000), 
Swamis (759) and Lakheras (433) of Rajputana, and the Mahajans (402) of 

Ajmer-Merwara, and female blindness among the 
{d) Blindness. ■ Balais (468), Raigars (453), Malis (424) and Nais (406) 
of Ajmer-Merwara, and the Sads (609), Prohils (500), 
and Swamis (425) of Rajputana. Here again the high figure among the ascetics 
or religious begging castes of Sads and Swamis is noticeable. Though not in 
the Subsidiary Table some of the other religious castes have high proportions 
also, notably the Gosains (628), Swamis (592), Sadhus (470), Bairagis (446), Fakirs 
(434) of Ajmer-Merwara among males, and the Fakirs (723) and Sadhus (431) of 
Ajmer-Merwara among females. The Ajmer-Merwara Kayasthas have the 
terribly high proportion of 1,788 blind females per 100,000. Here again it is 
not easy to trace much connection between locality or occupation and the pre- 
valence of blindness in any particular caste. 

8, Infirmities by Age Periods.— Compared with 1901, there has been an 
increase in the number of insane males in Rajputana at the age periods of 5-9, 

15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 85-39, 50-64, Out of these 
(o) Insanity. periods 15-19, 20-24, and 35-39 show a decline in the 

actual population. Among insane females there are 
increases among those aged 5-9, 10-14, 15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 40-44, 50-54, 
out. of which there has been a decline in the general population at 5-9, 10-14, 
15-19 and 40-44. 

Among males the highest numbers ai’e at the age periods of 20-24 (1,336 
per 10,000 insane), 30-34 (l,326).and 25-29 (1,285). At none of the other age 
periods does the proportion attain to 1,000 per 10,000 insane. There is a fairly 
gradual rise from the age of 0 up to 20. From 35 onwards the decline is 
somewhat uneven at the quinquennial periods. Among females the highest 
numbers are among those aged 40-44, (1,545 per 10,000 insane), 30-34 (1,170) and 
1519 (1,016). The restare below 1,000 per 10,000 insane. Taking the.number 
afflicted per 1 00,000 of the sex population at each period the highest proportion 
of insane males are at the ages of 50-54, 45-49 and 20-24, and among females at 
40-44 and 60 and over. Only 2 in every 100,000 males aged 0-4 are insane ' 
and only 1 among females. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the highest figures for insanity among males are at 
the periods of 20-24 (1,818 per 10,000 insane), 15-19 and 30-34 (1,364 each), and 
25-29 (1,212); and among females at 25-29 (1,724), 20-24 and 50-54 (1,379 each), 
and 15-19 and 60 and over (1,034 each). And the highest proportions of 
insane males per 100,000 of the sex are among those aged 60 and over and 
20-24, and of females, at the ages of 55-59 and 50-54. There are no insane 
males ao-ed 0-4, but the proportion of insane females at that age period is as 
high as 5'5 per 100,000. 

Among deaf-mutes the low figures in both Provinces for the 0-4_age penod 
are witness to a considerable reluctance among parents to own to this infirmity 

among small children. Naturally they cling to the 

(h) Beaf-mutism. hope that their children are merely backward in this 
respect. In Rajputana the proportion of deaf-mutes 
at these ages is only 8-4 per 100,000 males, and it then jumps up to 357 at 5-9, 
and at the three succeeding quinquennial age periods it is very high. Much 
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the' same may be said of females. In Ajmer-Merwara the proportion of deaf- 
mutes among males aged 0-4 is 27 and rises to 16-7 at 5-9, and thence to 597 
at 10-14. 

The high figure at the age of 60 and over in both sexes in Eajputana is,, 
no doubt, some indication that there is still a slight tendency to include those 
•who became deaf from old age among the congenitally deaf-mutes. But a com- 
parison of the figures with those of previous years shows that this inaccuracy has 
been eleminated to a very great extent. There is an increase in Bajputana among 
male deaf-mutes at the ages of 5-9, 10-14, 15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 50-54; 
but there has been an increase in the total population at 5-9, 25-29, 30-34, .-j 0-.''4 
only out of these periods. Among female deaf-mutes, also, the increases occur 
at these age periods, but out of these periods the only ones showing an increase 
in the total population, are 20-24, 25-29, 30-34 and 50-54. 

In Ajmer-Merwara there has been an increase in deaf-mutism at the age 
periods of 5-9, 10-14, 30-34, 40-44 and 45-49-among males, but in the total 
population there has' been an increase at 5-9. 30-34 and 45-49 only out of these 
periods. Among deaf-mute females the increases have occurred at the age 
peiiods 0-4, 5-9, 15-19, 25-29, 30-34, 35-39. These accompany increases in the 
total female population at each period except at 15-19 and 35-39. 

Blindness is much more evenly distributed over the age periods, except, of 
course, that the figures increase very much among those who have passed the 

age of 50, thus showing the effects on the statistics of 

(c) Blindness. the two distinct kinds of blindness, congenital and 

that caused by old age. For instance among ma^es 
in Eajputana 3,465 out of every 10,000 blind ones are aged 60 and over, while 
up to the age of 50 no quinquennial period has a higher figure than 758 per 

10.000 blind, which is among those aged 40-44. Among those under 5 it is as 
low as 236. Or to put it another way, out of every 100,000 males aged 60 and 
over 1,563 are blind in Rajputana and 1,726 in Ajmer-Merwara, the figure for 
females being 1,075 and. 2,444, 

There is a decline at all the.age periods in both sexes in Rajputana except 
at 50-54 and 60 and over, and at 45-4.9 among males. And these increases are 
accompanied by increases in the total population at these periods in both sexes, 
except among males of 45-49 and 60 and over. 

In Ajmer-Merwara there, has been an increase at all age periods among 
blind mal.es except at 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, 2.0--24, 35-39. Amongst females. there has 
only been an increase among those aged 40-44, 45-49, 50-54, and 60 and over. 
The.age periods which. show an increase in infiiTOitles, without an increase in 
the total population, are 15.-19, 40-44, 5:5ro9 among rnales and, 40-44, and 45-49 
among females. 

There is not much to be gathered from the figures in Subsidiary Tables II 
and III for leprosy; except that in both sexes it is.unknown among those under 

five years imRajputana and among those under ten years 

(d) Bep'osy. in Ajmer-J^erwara, and seems to attack people more 

from the age of 40 onwards. In Rajputana the most 
common age period for it seems to be, in both sexes, 50-54. Out of every 

100.000 of the sex of these ages 30 - males, and 6 females are lepei’s. 

In Ajmer-Merwara most of them are among those aged 60 and over in 
either sex, but, as there ai’e only 7 male.- and 4 female lepers all told in the 
Province, no conclusions of any-value can be deduced from the figures. 

9. Infir.mitles in Rural and U^'ban Areas.— The figures on the margin, 
chow, that in all infirmities, the urban, population suffers, more than the. rural. 

This is, .no. doubt, partly due to the .more unhealthy, 
iusanltaiy^ and crowded. conditions, of town life, and. 
also to the fact that many of the. infirms, are 
beggars,, and, therefore find, more charitable support 
in, towns than in villages. The difference is 
especially, noticeable in insanity, where the urban 
proppi’tion,iB,4.times as gpeat as the rural. This is, 
df.oQurse, very greatly, due.to such asylums, as there 
are, .being situated in towns. The difference is least 
ipilppnosy. 


Xnflnalt7« 

Proportion per.- 
lOOiOOQ of population 
in Rajputana. 

Urban. 

Rural.. 

In-imity 

40 

10 

Ucaf.niutism ... 

40 

28 

Blla'lnea*- 

283 

aci 

leprosy 

7 

6 
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Of course the state of affairs varies much in each unit. In Alwar, for 
instance, the proportion of blind people in rural areas (280) is far greater than 
in urban (209); so, too, in the Ajmer District, where the figures are 29.5 in rural 

and 280 in urban. In Jaipur, on the other hand, 
the figures are 297 per 100,000 in urban and 150 in 
rural, and in Bikaner 402 in urban and 334 in rural 
areas. Again, taking the insanity figui-es, in Jaisal- 
mer they are all found in rural areas, while on the 
other side we get Jaipur with 68 per 100,000 in 
urban and only 5 in rural, and Mar war with 28 in 
urban and 8 in rural. The character of the Jaipur 
figures, of course, is mainly determined by the 
presence of the Lunatic Asylum in Jaipur city. 
Except for blindness, the urban areas in Ajmer 
District have a higher proportion of infirmities of each kind than the rural. 

10- Summary. — To sum up, it may be said that both Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara are exceptionally free from infirmities, except blindness; and 
that, on the whole, there are far fewer cases of them than there were twenty 
years ago. There has, for instance, been a decrease since 1891 in the total of 
infirmities of all kinds (excluding deaf-mutes which were not recorded in 1891), 
of 43 per cent in Rajputana, and 16 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara, compared with 
declines of only 1 5 and 8 per cent in the populations. So that, even allowing 
for the famines of 1891-1901 having killed off an exceptionally large number, 
and for vagaries of enumeration and abstraction, there must be a very large 
margin of improvement left. 

Looking to the local distribution of the infirmities it may be said that, 
generally speaking, the inhabitants of the hot dry Western Division are much 
more prone to infirmities of the kinds tabulated than are those of the rest of 
Rajputana. It may also be said, generally speaking, that Bikaner suffers more 
than any other State. It appears among the first five units with the worst 
record in all four infirmities. Jaisalmer, Banswara, Tonk, Bharatpur and 
Kishangarh each appear twice among the first five units. Of these, Bikaner 
and Jaisalmer are in the Western Divison, Banswara in the Southern on the 
borders of Malwa, and Tonk, Bharatpur and Kishangarh in the Eastern. 

Beyond the connection between heat, dust, dryness and glare on the one 
hand, and blindness on the other, it is difficult to trace any causes governing 
the local distribution of the infirmities. 


lofirmlty. 

Profortinn per 
lOOjfiOu of population 
in Ajnicr District. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

InsAiiity 

37 

12 

Deaf«niuti3m ... 

20 

lU 

Blindness 

230 

295 

Leprosy 

4 

1 




Sddsidiauy Table I. — Number afflicted per lOOflOO of the Population at each of the last three Censuses. 
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SoiffliDUKY Table II . — Distribution of the Infirm by Age, per 10,000 afilictcd of each Sex. 
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CHAPTER X/- 


Ocoupation, 

1. Data for Discussion. — The following Tables contain the data on 
■which this Chapter is based : — 

Imperial Table XF- J.~Part I. — Provincial summary, for each Province, 
of the number of persons returned under each group, order, 
sub-class and class. 

Part II.— Detailed figures, for each group, etc., by Province, State 
or District, and City. The A.ppendi.x to this Table shows 
the method of classification of the 1901 grou23s, etc., in 
the 1911 ones. 

Imperial Table XV -H, showing, by Province and State or District, 
the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists (actual workers only), 
for (1) rent receivers, (2) x-ent payers, (3) uujxaid helpers in culti- 
vation, (4) paid field hxbourers and farm servants. 

Imperial Table X V-E. — Statistics of Industries. 

Part I. — Pi'ovincial summary. 

Part II.— Disti'ibution by States or Districts. 

Part III. — Caste or race of directors and owners of cotton 
factories, etc., in each Province. 

Part IV. — Caste or race of xnanagers of cotton factories in each 
Province. 

Imperial Table XV- F, showing the traditional occupation of the pidnci- 
pal castes in the two Provinces, and the extent to which they are 
supported by agriculture. 

Subsidiary Table 1 . — General distxdbution by occupation for each Pi’o- 
vince sepai'ately. 

Sxibsidiary Table U. —Distribution by occupation in each Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table 111. — Disti-ibution of the agriculture, industrial, com- 
mercial and professional population, by Natural Divisions and 
States or Disti’icts. 

Subsidiary Table V, showing the subsidiary occupations of the four main 
agricultural groups and the proportion of them following the same, 
for each Province separately. 

Subsidiary Table VI . — Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected 
order and groujxs, fOr each Province sepai'ately. 

Subsidiary Table VII, comparing the number of persons in 1901 and 
1911, following certain selected occupations, for each Province 
separately. 

Subsidiary Tables V and F/// have not been prepared; 
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2 . General. — The occupation columns in the Indian Census Schedules 
are divided into three heads. The first two are for actual workers, one being for 

the principal occupation or means 
of support and the other for the 
subsidiary or secondary one, if any. 
For this purpose, the “principal” 
occupation is defined as the one from 
which a person gets most income or 
means of support, and not the one 
on which he spends most time. The 
remaining column is for dependants, 
and in it is recorded the principal 
occupation or means of support of 
the person who supports the depend- 
ant. In all cases, therefore, in 
the Tables on this Chapter where 
the expression “supported by” an 
occupation is used, it must be under- 
stood that the figures, etc., include 
dependants. 

Before proceeding to discuss 


OccQpallon, 

Number per tnitto 
of populatlou. 

Agricultural lanJlords and tenants ... 

700 

Agricultural labourers 

100 

General labourers 

50 

Beggars ... ... ... 

40 

Weavers ... ... ... 

16 

Cattle keepers and herdsmen 

10 

Lea t h er- wor k 0 re 

10 

Money-lenders 

10 

Barbers 

10 

Carriers 

10 

Shop-keepers 

10 

Fotters 

6 

Dyors ... ... 

5 

Drummers ... 

5 

Oil.pressers 

5 

Colton.workers 

6 

Blacksmiths 

3 

Carpenters 

2 

Midwives 

2 

Priests 

2 


1,000 


the method of classification and the statistics, it may be of interest to the non' 
Indian reader, who will, of course, remember that 87 per cent of the two 
Provinces together live in rural areas, to give some idea of the general constitu- 
tion of society in an average Indian village in these Provinces, from the occu- 
pational point of view. The Census Superintendent of the Karauli State has 
supplied the analysis, noted on the margin, of a typical village of moderate size 
in that State, and it will be observed that an Indian village is very much a self- 
contained unit. 


8. _ New System of Classificatioil. — Mainly for the purpose of facilitating 
comparison with statistics in other countries, the method of classification of 
occupations has been considerably changed at this Census. The system of 1891 
and 1901 suited only Indian requirements. It has now been superseded by an 
adaptation, with certain necessary modifications, of the method recommended by 
M. Bentillion, the French statistician, and approved by the International 
Statistical Institute. The two main ideas underlying this system are uniformity 
for the purposes of inteniational comparison and the necessity of grouping 
occupations in accordance with the laws of the science of sociology. The change 
in method, though it has caused great labour in the work of comparison with 
the figm’es of previous Censuses, has resulted in a considerable simplification of 
tabulation and classification. Instead of the 8 classes, 24 orders, 79 sub-orders, 
and 520 separately classified occupations of 1901, Table XV- A at this Census 
contains only 4 classes, 12 sub-classes, 55 orders and 169 groups. The 4 classes 
have been arranged on the principle of the gradual evolution which has taken 
place in the world of occupations, commencing with the production of raw 
materials. Then comes the preparation and manufacture of such new materials 
into material substances, and the supply of them through commerce, etc. This 
is folloAved by the more advanced stage in civilization of the professions and 
liberal arts. In the last class are placed certain miscellaneous occupations. 

But though the reduction in the number of classified occupations has 
considerably simplified the tabulation work, it is likely, unless special precautions 
are taken, to have the possible effect of greater inaccuracy in classification. The 
smaller the scope of a group, as was the case in the former scheme, the easier is 
it for the abstraction offices to know in what group to place the vast variety of 
differently described occupations which are found in the schedules, because it is 
possible to define the group more minutely. Also, with a large number of 
independent abstraction offices such as existed in these Provinces, the difficulty 
of ensuring uniformity of classification is very great. For this reason the 
Superintendents of the various State Abstraction Offices were allowed very little 
authority in the preparation of this Table, and any occupations found in the 
schedules, the correct way of grouping which was not absolutely clear and simple, 
were .reported to me for orders. An indexed register of all such occupations 
was kept up by me, and the danger of inconsistency in the classification of 
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similar occupations by different States was reduced to a minimum. The diffi- 
culties resulting from the new scheme, when comparing the figures of previous 
years, is dealt with in paragraph 17 below. 

There are also other inherent difficulties, such as the impossibilify in a 
country like India of distinguishing in many cases between the makers and 
producers of an. article, on the one hand, and the retailers of it on the other. 
But, in all cases where a person was recorded in the schedules both as the maker 
and seller, he was tabulated among the producers. 

4. Classes. — Taking first the classes of occupations, which have been 
arranged on the scientific system explained in paragraph 2 sup'a, it will be seen 

from the figures on the 
margin that, in both Pro- 
vinces, far the larger part 
of the population . ai’e em- 
ployed inthe “production of 
,raw materials” stage in the 
economic world. In both 
Provinces more -than half 
the population, including 
dependants, are thus sup- 
ported. The next largest 
number work at and are 
supported by the “prepa- 
ration and supply of ma- 
terial substances.” Only a small sprinkling in either Province are employed in or 
supported by “public administration, the professions and liberal arts,” and by the 
various occupations grouped under “Miscellaneous.” '' 

5. Sub-Cla.sses. — Descending from the classes to the chief sub-classes it 
will be seen from the marginal figures that the most universal form of occupation 
in both Provinces is, of 
course, agriculture in some 
form or other. Next come 
industries, then commerce, 
then the professions and 
liberal arts, and then pas- 
ture and forestry. Com- 
paring the two Provinces 
with each other, Rajpu- 
tana is more agricultural 
and pastoral than Ajmer- 
Merwara. Commerce is very much more extensive in Ajmer-Merwara than in 
Rajputana, and industries somewhat more extensive. There is little to choose 
between the two as regards professions and liberal arts. 


■Workers and dependants In ninlu Provinces supported by 


■Order 1,— Agriculture, pasture 
and forestry. 

Sub-Class in.— Industries. 

Eub-CIass Trade*. 

Bub-Clnss ■\*tll-— Professions 
and liberal arts. 

Provlnco. 

Per- 

cent* 

ProTluco. 

Per. 

cent- 

Province, 

Per. 

cent. 

Province. 

||9 


age. 


age. 


HgO. 



Belmr and Orispa ... 

80-2 

Punjab 


•am 

10-0 

Ajmir-Mcrwara ... 

s-s 

Central Provinces... 

78-7 

Ajmtr-Mcncara ... 


•4i7i«r.iVenraro ... 

8-0 

lidjjiiUQYia . ... 

3-T 

Bengal 

76-3 

llaiputancL ' ... 

the 

r-y?cy/jKfaao ,,, 

7-9 

Punjab 

2-5 

United Provinces ... 

73-4 

Madras 

Madras 

.C-(i 

North-We^t Frontier 

2-4 

Bumm 

70-4 

*Bombnv 

irl fd 

North- \Vc.st Frontier 

G*5 

Burma . ... ... 

2-1 

M.t.Irns 

.70-1 

United Provinces... 


Punjab ... 

6-r> 

•Bjmbav 

‘2-1 

Ndith.VN cst Frontier 

07-6 

XorthAVeat Frontier 

ll-o 

•Boinbviy 

Gr> 

Bengal 

1-8 ■ 

•Boml'iv ... 

07-4 

Central Province-? 

lO-I 

Bengal 

r,-o 

Madrt'fl ... 


Itojputana 

C^'S 

Bengal 

7-4 

United IVovince?... 

4*0 

Central Provinces 

15 

Punjab 

.'j'j-a 

Behar and Onss.a 

7*0 

Beliarnnd Oris-sa... 

■m 

United Provinces 

M 

A j m « r- ra ... 

55-0 

Burma - ... 

6-7 

Central Province.^.., 

3*7 

Bolmr and Orissa... 

1-0 


* Including Aden. 

Comparing the Provinces with others in India for which the figures are 
^'available, it.will be seen from tlie statement abo%'e that Ajmer-Merwara depends 
much less, on agriculture, pasture and- forestry than' any other Province, and 
Rajputana is oul}'^ surpassed in this respect b}-- it and . the Punjab. The low. 

* Figures for Af«am, Baluchistan, tnd Central Indift arc not available. 


Province and 

Katurol Division. 

Percentage of population supported by 

Apri- 

culture. 

Pasture 

and 

Forestry. 

Indus- 

tries. 

Com- . 
raerce. 

Profes- 

sions. 

Rajputana 

62-6 

2-3 

14-8 

's-o 

3-7 

Ajnier-Mertvara 

538 

1-2 

170 

15-4 

3-8 

Eastum Division 

61-4 

1-7 

15-7 • 

. 8-1 

.3-3 

.'Southern Division 

64*0 

2-2 

134 

II-O 

3-9 

Western Division 

63-4 

3-C 

14-0 

9-2 

4-4 


Number per 10,000 of population. 



Class. 

Workers and dependants. 

"Workers. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmcr- 

ilerwara. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Slcrvvara. 

Class A. Production of 
raw materials 

6,489 

6,511 

3,997 

3.5G0 

Class B. Preparation 
and supply of material 
substances 

2,3G1 

3,227 

1,227 

1,608 

Class C. Public adminis* 
tralionand liberal arts 

701 

699 

346 

364 

Class D. Miscellaneous 

450 

563 

270 

327 
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figure in Ajmer-Merwara is due to the existence of such a large urban 
population in a small Province (see paragraph 18, Chapter I). Per contra and 
for much the same reason, this small Province holds the highest position in 
“ professions a.nd liberal arts,” and the second highest in “industries,” and in 
“ trades.” It is somewhat surprising to find such a backwater as Raiputana stand- 
ing so high on the list of Provinces in “industries,” “trades,” and “ profe.ssions 
and liberal arts.” Excluding Ajmer-Merwara, the Province stands first in 
“professions and liberal arts” (the figures for which, it must be remembered, 
exclude those for the Native States’ administrative services and public forces), 
and second both in “industries” and “trades.” The real explanation of this 
position lies probably, not in the more advanced and civilized condition of 
Rajputana, but in the low percentage of agriculture which is the necessary 
concomitant of the unfavourable rainfall and barren soil which ai’e such 
distinctive features of the Province. It will be gathered from paragraph 13 infra 
that most of its industries are hand industries. 

6. Largest Orders. — Below - are noted the largest orders in both 
Provinces. Pasture and agriculture easily come first. In Rajputana the 


Ten largest Orders. 


ftajputana, 

AJmer-Werwara, 



Proportion per 

Mil 


Proportion par 

Order No. 

Description, 

mllle of 


Description. 

toUle of 


. 

population. 

III 


population. 

1 

■Pastura and agriculture 

C48 

1 

Pasture and agriculture ... 

550 

33 

Other trade in food etufifa ... 

38 

22 

Transport by rail 

65 

a 

Textiles ... 

37 

33 

Other trade in food staffs ... 

40 

1.3 

rndustries of dress and the toilet 

32 

6 

Textiles 

S3 

4S 

Religion 

26 

13 

Industries of dress and the toilet 

36 

62 

Domestic service 

21 

62 

Domestic service ... 

29 

24 

Banks, establishments of credit, 


46 

Religion 

20 


exchange and insurance 

18 

55 

Beggars, vagrants, prostilntcs... 

10 

43 

Public administration 

15 

18 

Industries of luxuries, and those 


65 

Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes , 

14 


pertaining to lit-oiature and 


8 

■Wood 

13 


the arts and sciences 

IS 




24 

Banks, establishments of credit, 






cxobange and insurance 

14 


proportion per mille of the population supported by it is 17 times and in Ajmer- 
Merwara 10 times as large as that supported by any other order. Next comes 
order 33 “ other trade in food stuffs ” in Rajputana and order 22 ‘‘ transport by 
rail ” in Ajmer-Merwara (due to the presence of the head-quarters and work-shops 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway in Ajmer). Order 6 “textiles industries" 
comes third in Rajputana, then “industries of dress and the toilet," “religion," 
“domestic service,” “banking and money-lending," “public administration,” 
“beggars, vagrants and prostitutes,” and “ wood industry." In Ajmer-Merwara 
“other trade in food stufis” comes third, followed by “textile industries,” 
“industries of dress and the toilet,” “domestic service," “religion,” “beggars,” 
“ vagrants and prostitutes,” “ industries of luxuries, etc,, "and “ banking and money- 
lending.” In both Provinces the ten most numerous occupations are the same, 
except that “transport by rail” and “industries of luxuries” in Ajmer-Merwara 
take the place of “ public administration ” and “ wood industry.” It is interestiijg 
to note that the..production of food stuffs, and then the sale of them, come first 
(except for the fortuitously high place of railway transport in Ajmer-Merwara); 
then the preparation and manufacture of the next most necessary thing in life, 
namely, textiles and clothing. The Bast evidently ranks religion high among 
the requirements of life, for in both Provinces it comes even before the great 
necessity of life in the shape of the banker, money-lender, _ etc. The high 
proportion of the disreputable occupations of begging and prostitution, order 55, 
is not creditable, but it must be admitted that most of them are beggars. It 
must, however, also be remembered that the beggar figures are supposed to 
exclude the religious mendicant, who is included in the ‘religion’ order. There 
are about 170,000 religious beggars in that order in Rajputana and about 5,000 
in Ajmer-Merw.iira, besides about 140,000 in order 55 in Rajputana and about 
7,000 in Ajmer-Merwara. These combined would form about 2 9 per cent of 
the population iii Rajputana and 2-4 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. The incubus;'' 
on the charitable-minded portion of the community, of having to support such a 
large proportion of the population with gifts of money and food must be 
somewhat heavy. 
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CHAPTER XI. — OCCUPATION. 


7. Most Common Occupations or Groups. —Taking the smallest unit 
of the Occupation Table, that is the group, the figures on the margin show that 

in both Pro- 
vinces the 
most nume- 
rous occupa- 
tion is ordi- 
nary agricul- 
tural cultiva- 
tion (rent-pay- 
ing). In Raj- 
putana the 
numbers sup- 
ported by this 
are about 2^ 
times as great 


wara about 1 J 
times as great. 
Then come, in 
either Pro- 
vince, the' un- 
paid helpers in 
cultivation, 
who are more 
than twice as 
numerous as 
thenextgroup, 

the paid field-labourers. Attention is invited to paragraph 8 infra in connection with 
the distinction between these two terms. Next to these comes, in Rajputana, the 
remaining agricultural group of rent-receiving land-holders, who in Ajmer-kler- 
wara are three places lower. Among the remaining groups on the margin, cotton- 
spinning and weaving; the sale of groceries, salt, etc.; in-door domestic service; 
begging, prostitution and other disreputable occupations; are all common to either 
Province. But, while banking and money-lending, etc., and religious mendicancy 
are among the first ten groups in Rajputana, they are replaced in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara by Railway employees and cotton-ginners and cleaners. They take, how- 
ever, 1 1th and 1 2th places respectively, the proportions being 14 for bankers and 
13 for religious mendicants. The Rajputana- Mai wa Railway centre at Ajmer, 
and the large cotton industry in Beawar, account for the high place filled by 
these other two groups. Some remarks regarding the disreputable occupations 
will be found in paragraph 6 above. 


as any other 
group, and in 
Ajmer-Mer- 


Tea Largest Groups. 

Rajputana. 

A j me r*M cr wara. 

Group 

No. 

Occupation. 

Proportion 
per millo of 
population. 

Group 

No. 

Occupation. 

Proportion 
per millo of 
population. 

2 

Ordinary cnltivatora ... 

.760 

2 

Ordinarv cultivators ... 

290 

2(0) 

Unpaid helpers in culti- 


2(a) 

Unpaid helpers in culti- 



nation 

144 


vation 

163 

4 

Paid Beld.Inbourers and 


4 

Paid field-labourers and 



farm tervants 

63 


farm servants ... 

60 

1 

Income from rent of agrU 


103 

Railway employes of all 



cultaral land 

65 


kinds other than con- 


22 

Cotton-Bnioninc, sizinc 



struction coolies 

55 


and weaving 

29 

162 

Cooks, water-carriers, 


117 

Grocers and sellers of 



door-keepers, watch- 



vegetable oil, salt and 



men and other in-door 



other condiments 

22 


Eervants 

26 

1G2 

Cooks, water-carriers. 


117 

Grocers and sellers of 



door-keepers, watch* 



vegetable oil, salt and 



men and other in-door 



other condiments 

23 


BCrvants 

20 

1 

Income from rent of 


lOB 

Bank niaiiagors, money- 



agricultural land 

21 


lenders, exchange and 


22 

Cotton-spinninc* sizing 



insuranco agents, 



and weaving 

18 


money-changers and 


21 

Cotton-ginning, cleaning 



brokers in shares and 



carding and framing... 

16 


Btoeks, and their eni- 


169 

Beggars, vagrants, pro- 



ployees 

18 


curers, prostitutes, re- 


149 

Beligious mendicants, 



ceivers of Btoleii goods, 



inmates of monasteries, 



cattle poisoners 

16 


etc 

IG 




169 

Beggars, vagrants, pro. 






ourers, prostitutes, re- 






ceivers of stolen goods, 






cattle poisoners 

14 





8. Agriculture, — Agriculture, in some form or other, is, as already noted, 

(a) General. of support 

of 625 out of every 1,000 
persons in Rajputana and 538 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

There is not very much to choose between the three 
Natural Divisions in this respect, theproportion vary- 
ing from 645 in the Southern to 6 1 4 in the Eastern. 

The three Bhil States of Kushalgarh (820 per 
mille), Banswara (799) and Dungarpur (718) head 
the list, and the other Bhil State of Pnrtabgarh 
comes sixth (695). At the bottom of the list come 
Ajmer (497), Sirohi (467) and Jaisalmer (380), and 
the gap between them and the next one, Kishangarh 
(549), is marked. They are the only three units in 
which the proportion per mille is below 500. The 
low figure for Jaisalmer (380) is eloquent of the 
desert nature of its soil. 

■ A map will be found on page 230 illustrating the 
oxtcntofagricultureinthevai'iousStatesandDistricts. 


Btata or District. 

Proportion per mlile 
supported by agri- 
culture. 

Knsbalgarli ... 

820 

Banswara 

709 

Dungarpur ... 

718 

Bikaner 

713 

Uholpur 

712 

Partabgarh ... 

695 

Bharatnur 

683 

Merwara ... 

665 

Karauli ... 

634 

Sliahpura 

664 

Alwar 

017 

Bundi 

647 

Tonk 

016 

llewar 

637 

Lawa 

630 

Marwar ... 

618 

Kolah,.. 

611 

Jhalawar ... 

5E8 

Jaipur... 

673 

K's'hangarh ... 

610 

Ajmer 

497 

Sirohi 

467 

Jaisalmer 

380 
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“ Agriculture this time contains the following heads (<?) ordinary cultiva- 
tion, and (6) growing of special products and market gardening. The numbers 
(b) Sub-division supported by the latter in either ProAnnce are a negli- 
of agriculture into sub- gable quantity. Persons connected with (a) “ ordinary 
groups. cultivation ” have been sub-divided into five sub-groups, 

namely, (1) landlords or those who receive rent from agricultural land; (2) ordi- 
nary cultivators or those who pay i-ent for the land ; 2 (a) unpaid-helpers in culti- 
vation; (3) agents and employes of all sorts on landed estates; and (4) paid field- 
labourers and farm servants. Out of these, sub-group (3) may be disregarded, as 
only a small number were returned under it. In 1901 a somewhat different 
system of sub-division of agriculture was adopted. Rent-receivers were sub- 
divided into (a) non-cultivating land-holders or land-owners, (&) cultivating land- 
holders or land-owners, (c) unspecified land-holders or land-owners; and rent- 
payers into (a) non-cultivating tenants, (b) cultivating tenants, (c) other culti- 
vators. But it was considered that the attempt to distinguish these different 
kinds put an undue strain on the enumerators, and probably, as a result, produced 
inaccurate results. For this reason no sub-division of land-holders and of rent- 
payers was attempted at the recent Census. In 1901, too, farm servants were 
distinguished from field-labourers. This distinction has been abandoned also this 
time, the two being amalgamated under one head. The head 2 (a) “unpaid- 
helpers in cultivation” requires some explanation. The instructions in the Cen- 
sus Code were that only those women and children who help to augment the 
family income were to be classed as workers. It is, of course, one of the com- 
monest sights in India to see the women and children of the family assisting the 
inen-folk, practically at all stages of cultivation, in the fields, and it was con- 
sidered that such women and children do most certainly help to augment the 
family income by their labours. The enumerators were instructed, therefore, 
that all those who helped the cultivators in this way regularly — not merely for a 
few days in the year — were to be entered in the workers’ column as helpers in 
cultivation. All such entries were classified in this sub-group of “unpaid- 
helpers in cultivation,” the ordinary paid field-labourers coming into sub-group (4). 

The figures on tlie margin show that in both Provinces by far the largest 

(c) Distribution proportion 
of ugricultural sub- of agricul- 
groups. turistsareof 

the rent-paying type. 360 per 
raille of the population of Raj- 
putana are supported in this 
manner, and 290 in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara. Next come the unpaid- 
helpers in cultivation, just refer- 
red to, who, with their depend- 
ants, form 144 per mille of the 
population in Rajputana and 163 
per mille in Ajmer- Merwara. 
The paid fieid-Iabom’ers and farm 
servants come next in either 
Province, and then the rent-receiving land -holders. 

The rent-receiving landlord class is more than 2^ times as numerous in 
Rajputana as in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Taking the 
proportion per mille of 
the State, it is stronger 
in. Bharatpur than any- 
where else, the propor- 
tion being 156 per mille. 

Marwar comes next with 
101, then Jaisalraer (79), 

Dholpur(70). In none of 
the others, except Sirohi 
( 5 1 ) an d Kishangarh (50), 
is the proportion of rent- 
receiving land-holders as 
much as 50 per mille. 

They are least numerous 
in Tonk (6), Bundi (9), 
and Merwara (10). 


1 Vcrsous supported by rent from agricultural I<v\d» 1 



State or District. 




I Proportion per rolllo of 

1 popuh-ttion. 

Bhnratpor 


... 

««, 



... 

lf.6 

Manrar 





• •• 


101 

•Tnisalmer 


... 

... 




79 

Dholpur 

,,, 






70 

iJirohi ... 

... 






51 

Kishangarh 



-T- 




50 

Bikaner 







49 

MeM'ar... 


■T 





4S 

Ktishalgarh 

••• 






45 

Shahpui'a 

• •• 



• 1. 



42 

Jaipur... 

... 



... 



S8 

Bartobgarh 

... 




... 


37 

Karauli 







S3 

Baiiswara 

... 






31 

Jhalawnr 

... 







25 

Ajmer.., 





CAJ 


24 

Lawa 





... 



Alwar 


... 

... 

--I 

-■« 


19 

Kotah ... 





... 

... 

18 

nuni-nrptir 

• M 


... 

M. 



18 

Merwara 




... 

... 


10 

Bandl 

... 

ua 


Lid 

... 


9 

Tonk 


... 


... 

... 

- 

G 


Sub'firroup, 

Actual riimber fiupportecl. 

Proportion i^er mlUo 
of population. 

Rajputana 

Ajmer* 

Merwara 

Rajputana 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1 . Income from 
rent of agricultural 
land (landlords) ... 

580,907 

10.647 

55 

21 

2. Ordinary cul- 
tivators ( ren t-paye rs ) . 

3,788,813 

145,323 

360 

290 

5i(a). Unpaid help- 
ers in cultivation ... 

1,613,514 

81,873 

144 

163 

3. AgentS) mana- 
gers (not planters), 
clerks, rent-colleot- 
ors, and other em- 
ployes on landed es- 
tates... 

23,753 

456 

2 

1 

4. Paid field lab- 
ourers and farm ser- 
vants 

064,970 

30,297 

63 

60 
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CHAPTER XI. — OCCUPATION. 


9. Principal Castes supported mainly by Agriculture -In Imperial 
Table XV-F an attempt has been made to show which of the principal castes in the 

Provinces still retain their hereditary occupa- 
tion of agriculture and to what extent, and to 
what degree non-agricultural castes now 
depend on agriculture for their support. 

Taking fir.st of all the figures for those 
whose principal occupation is agriculture of 
some sort, it will be seen that, in the two Pro- 
vinces combined, in the 28 marginally-noted ones 
out of the 67 castes, 50 per cent of the rural 
population are still employed on agriculture as 
their chief occupation. In 1 0 of these the pro- 
portion is 60 and over. The highest propor- 
tion (65) is among the Sirvis. Out . of these 
28 the first 9 have the traditional occupation 
of agriculture. Among the first 20, 15 are, 
traditionally, agriculturist castes, and, of the 
other 5, the Ahirs and Gujars are graziers, and 
the Mers, Merats and Minas forest tribes. 
Among the remaining castes whose traditional 
occupation is agriculture of some kind, whether 
as landlords or rent-payers, the Kirs have 
only 46 per cent of their rural population 
supported principally by agriculture ; Sondhias 
41 per cent; Rajputs 38 per cent, and Kaim- 
khanis 26 per cent. 

Of the strictly non-agricultural castes the 
Kharols (salt-workers), Labhanas (carriers), 
Thoris (hunters), Ghanchis (oil-pressers and 
basket-makers), Chamars (leather-workers), and Prohits (priests) all have a 
percentage of between 50 and 54. The percentage among Brahmans (priests) 
is 43. It is curious to find at the bottom of the list, both in rural and urban 
areas, the Kolis who, besides being primarily weavers, are also said to be pri-, 
marily agriculturists. The percentage among them in rm-al areas is as low as 13. 

In urban areas only the following castes have over 40 per cent of their 
urban population supported principally by agriculture, viz,., Sirvi (59), Bishnoi 
(56), Kacchi (47), Bauri (44), Dhakar (44), Kir (44), and Kharol (41). 

Next, taking the proportion of actual workers and dependants together, 
who are supported principally by agriculture, it will be seen that 49 out of the 

67 castes have 
50 or more per 
cent of their ru- 
ral population 
principally sup- 
ported by agri- 
culture. 0 f 
these, the 20 on 
the margin 
have a percent- 
age. of 90 and 
over. Out of 
these 20, 16 are 
castes with a 
t r a^d i t i o n a 1 
occupation o f 
agricult ure, 
and, of the other 
4, the Merats 
and Mers are 
forest tribes, 
the Ahirs graz- 
iers, and the . 

Prohits priests. Of the remaining agricultural castes the Rajputs (85) are 27th, 
Kirs (78) 33rd, and Kaimkhania (75) 36th. The Brahmans (priests) (73) are 
38th, and the Kolis (weavers and cultivators) (19) are again last. 


Actual workers.and dependants. 

Caste. 


Percentage ol caste in rural 
areas supported principally 
by agriculture. 

Dangi ... 


99 

Sirvi ... 


99 

l.oda ... 


99 

Bishnoi 


98 

Patel ... 


93 

Ra^vat... 


97 

KunbI ... 


97 

Sondhia 


97 

Meo ... 


97 

Merat ... 


97 

Lodha ., 


9R 

Jat 


95 

Dhakar 


95 

Kirar ... 


94 

Kaclihi 


94 

Ahir . . 


94 

Prohit... 


94 

Grassia 


92 

Mali ... 


91 

Mtr .. 


90 

Castes in 

italics are non-agricultural. 


Persons supported either principally 
or secondarily. 

Caste. 


Percentage of caste in 
rural areas supported by 
agriculture. 

Uangi ... 


99 

Sirvi ... 


99 

Bishnoi 


OS 

Loda ... 


93 ■ 

Lodha ... 


9T 

Meo ... 


97 

Merat ... 


97 

Patel ... 


97 

Kawat ... 


97 

Sondhia 


97 

Kuiibi ... 

... 

97 

Dhakar 


95 

Jat 


95 

Knchhi 


95 

Ahir ... 


94 

Kirar ... 


91 

Prohit... 


94 

Grassia 


92 

Mali .. 


91 

Bhil ... 



90 

Mer ... 


90 

Caates in italics are non-agrioultural. 


Actual ■workers. 


Percentage of caste in rural 

Caste. 

areas employed principally 
on agriculture. 

Sirvi 

65 

Meo or Mewati 

64 

Kachhi 

63 

Patel 

63 

Jat 

62 

Rawat 

62 

Bishnoi 

61 

Kunbi 

61 

Lodha. 

61 

Ahir 

SO 

Loda 

59 

Merat 

59 

Dhakar 

58 

Mali 

58 

Gujar 

57 

Kirar 

66 

Mer 

56 

Mina ... ... 

56 

Grassia 

55 

Dangi... ... 

54 

Kharot 

53 

I/dbhana ... 

52 

Thori 

52 

Ohanchi 

51 

Bhil 

50 

Chamar 

50 

Deswali 

50 

Prohit 

SO 

Casto.s in italics are non-agrioultural. 
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We can now turn to the figures for those who in some way or other depend 
upon agriculture, either as their principal or their secondary occupation, or 
as dependants. 53 out of the 67 castes have a percentage, among their rural 
populations of over 50. The 21 noted on the margin of the previous page have 
a percentage of 90 and over. Out of these, all but 5 are agricultural castes, 
and out of these 5 the Merats, Bhils, and Mers are forest tribes, the Ahirs 
graziers, and the Prohits priests. Out of the remaining agriculturist or 
land-holding castes, the Kajputs (85) are 27th, Kirs (79) 34th, and Kaimkhanis 
(75) 39th. The Kolis (weavers and cultivators) (24) are again last. Brahmans 
(priests) (75) are 37th. Among the urban population 11 of the castes have a 
percentage of over 50 depending wholly or partly on agriculture. 

10. Subsidiary Oeeupations of Agriculturists.— Subsidiary Table Y 
shows the most important subsidiary occupations followed by those whose prin- 
cipal occupation is one of the four chief sub-groups of “ ordinary cultivation.” 
It will be seen that, generally speaking, the most common form of subsidiary 
occupation among them is one of the other sub-groups of agriculture, and then 
trade. Taking the four groups together, only 6-3 per cent of the actual workers 
returned any subsidiary occupation at all in Rajputana, and 7'1 per cent in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The proportion in both Provinces is far higher among the landlord sub- 
group than in any other, the figures being 20 '2 per cent in Rajputana, and 33-7 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The proportions among the remaining sub-groups are, 8 ‘6 
per cent in Rajputana and 11 ‘9 in Ajmer-Merwara among cultivators (rent- 
payers), 4 ’3 in Rajputana and 3'3 in Ajmer-Merwara among paid field-labourers 
and farm servants, and 2-0 in Rajputana and 2'8 in Ajmer-Merwara among 
unpaid helpers in cultivation. 

Among the agricultural landlords the most common subsidiary occupation 
is ordinary rent-paying cultivation. In Rajputana 997 per 10,000 of those whose 
< principal means of support is the rent they obtain from 

(a ) Landlords. sub-letting their lands, are also in the position of them- 

selves cultivating land for which they pay rent. The 
same is the case in Aimer-Merwara, but the proportion there is higher, being 
1,126 per 10,000. 

Next comes, in Rajputana, the subsidiary occupation of priesthood, etc., 94 
per 10,000 of the landlords following this as their secondary occupation. This 
fact is, to some extent, due to the common practice of granting 7nuafi, land to 
priests, who let it out and obtain their princijial living from the rent, and mean- 
while follow their profession of priests as a secondary means of support. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the second most common subsidiary occupation is “ trade 
of all kinds except grain-selling.” 

Third comes, in both Provinces, the group of paid field-labourers. It seems, 
at first sight, curious that as many as 86 per 10,000 of the agricultural landlords 
in Rajputana and 195 in Ajmer-Merwara should supplement their income by 
undertaking field-labour for wages, but, of course, many very small land-owners in 
India let out their land. 

Next to field-labour, in Rajputana, the group of disreputable 'occupations 
(begging, etc.,) has the largest percentage of land-holders following it as a secondary 
occupation, the proportion being 74 per 10,000. 

After this comes a big drop to the money-lending and banking group (38)_ 

In Ajmer-Merwara, next to paid field-labour, money-lending and banking 
(91 per 1 0,000) is the most common subsidiary occupation of land-holders. Thence 
there is a marked drop to priesthood and the carpentering trade, both of wliich 
have a proportion of 42 per 10,000. 

35 per 10,000 of the land-holders of Ajmer-Merwara have the secondary 
occupation of Government ser'vice. 

In both Provinces much the most common subsidiary occupation among 
the rent-paying cultivators is paid field-labour, the proportions being 125 per 

10,000 cultivators in Rajputana and 107 in Ajmer- 
(6) Cultivators (rent- Merwara. 

‘payers). Second in Rajputana comes ca'ttle-breeding and 

keeping and connected occupations, such as milk and 
ghi selling, (70 per 10,000), then cotton-spinning and weaving (46); trades of all 
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kinds excluding grain-dealers and milk and ghi sellers (42) ; agricultural land- 
lords (36) ; and shoemakers, etc. (33). None of the rest show a proportion of 
30 per 10,000. ' 

In Ajmer-Merwara, trades of all kinds, excluding grain-dealers and milk 
and-^rTii sellers, come second with a proportion of 106 per 10,000. Then come 
cattle-breeders and milk-sellers, etc. (101). Thence occurs a big drop to agricul- 
tural landlords (38) ; potters (35) ; shoemakers (34) ; carpenters (34) ; and cotton- 
spinning and weaving (33). In no other group is the proportion over 25 per 10,000. 

As already pointed out in paragraph 8 [h) unpaid helpers in cultivation are 
chiefly women and children, and it is not, therefore, surprising to find the propor- 
tion of secondary occupations very low among them, 
(c) Unpaid helpers in The two most common ones among them in both Pro- 

cultivation. vinces are paid field-labour (58 per 10,000 in Rajputana 

and 90 in Ajmer-Merwara) and trades of all kinds, 
excluding grain-dealing and milk and ghi, etc., selling (29 in Rajputana and 55 in 
Ajmer-Merwara). Then comes cotton-spinning and weaving (14) in Rajputana, 
and cattle-breeding, milk-selling, etc., in Ajmer-Merwara (21). The proportions 
in the rest are very small. 

It is somewhat curious to note that out of every 10,000 paid field-labourers 
and farm-servants in Rajputana 117 supplement their income by cultivation of 

their own land. The amount of land thus cultivated 
, ( d) Farm servants and must be very small if it does not bring in a larger income * 
•paid field-labourers. than what they earn from field-labour. 

Next to this secondary occupation comes that of 
unpaid help in cultivation (38); trades of all kinds (excluding miUc, etc., selling, 
and itinerant trading) (30); cotton-spinning and weaving (23); wood and grass- 
cutting, etc. (17); and shoemaking, etc. (16). The proportion in the other groups 
is 8 or less. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the most common subsidiary occupation of field- 
labourers is trade of all kinds, excluding milk, etc., selling and itinerant 
trading (46 per 10,000). Then follow rent-paying cultivators (36) ; agricultural 
landlords (26) ; unpaid helpers in cultivation, and cotton-spinners and weavers 
(20 each) ; and shoemakers, etc. (12). The proportion in the rest is below 10. 

11. Pasture and Forestry. — There is very little forestry, in the strict 
sense of the term, in either Province. But the figures under this head are 

swelled by the large numbers who earn 
then’ livelihood by cutting grass and 
wood in the jungle. Jaisalmer, of course, 
is the great pastoral country, though, 
when one recollects the barren desert 
that it is, this statement seems incredible. 
But the population is very greatly 
nomadic, depending on its herds of cattle, 
sheep and goats, and 19,810 out of a 
population of 88,311 are supported by 
this means alone, a figure which, even as 
an actual one, is far in excess of that 
under the same group in any other 
State. 253 per 1,000 of its population 
are supported by pasture and forestry 
combined. . There is a very large drop 
from this figure to that in Sirohi, 
which comes next in the proportion of 
its population supported under these 
combined heads. In this State, again, 
cattle-breeding and keeping is the main item. It has actually the third largest 
number of cattle-breeders and keepers in the Provinces, being surpassed only by 
Jaisalmer and Marwar. But the proportion of such in Marwar is only 36 per 
1,000 compared with 91 in Sirohi. There is another big drop to the next figure , 
of 45 per mille in Kishangarh. At the bottom of the list come Dungarpur 
Bansw'ara, Merwara, Bikaner and Alwar, all of which have less than 1 0 per 
1,000 supported by these occupations. The Western Division, which includes 
J aisalmer, has the largest proportions and the Eastern the lowest. 
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map will be found on page 231 illustrating the extent of pastoral 
occupations in the various States and Districts; 

12. Industries,— -Industries {Sub-class III), the second most important 
^ sub-class in these Provinces, suppor t 148 per Tuille in Rajputana and 170 in 

Ajmer-Merwara. They are most com- 
mon in the Eastern Division (157) and 
least so in the Southern (134). It is 
somewhat surprising to find from the 
figures on the margin that, among the 
units, J aisalmer is top of the tree in its 
proportion of industrial population. The 
ehief industries in the State are cotton- 
spinning and weaving, shoemaking and 
carpentering, etc., which support 7,251, 
3,302, and ],3G0 persons respectively. 
Next comes Jaipur, in which State cot- 
ton-spinning and weaving, shoemaking, 
pottery, and carpentering, etc., are the 
most important industries, supporting 
111,796, 40,631, 38,453 and 35,3i)9 res- 
pectively. In Ajmer, which comes next, 
the various industries are more evenly 
distributed, but 7,032 are cotton-spinners 
and weavers, 5,487 stone-masons, etc., 5..H76 scavengers, etc., and 5,031 jewellers, 
etc. In Xishangarh the chief industries are cotton-spinning and weaving 
(3,672), pottery (1,164), hair-dressing, etc. (1.093) and carpentry, etc. (!,062); 
in Sirohi shoeraaking (4,089) and potWy (3,565), and in the Merwara District 
cotton-ginning and cleaning! 5, 20 1 ) and cotton-spinning and weaving (2,1 06). 

The distribution of industries over the various States and Districts is 
shown in the map on page 231, 

13. Industries in Factories, etc.— An attempt has been made this 
.time to supplement the ordinary statistics for industries, compiled from the 
entries in the Census schedules, 
with information collected on a 
special industrial schedule, the 
results of which are embodied 
in Imperial Table SV-E. In 
that Table are tabulated, in 
various ways, all those indus- 
trial concerns in which at least 
twenty persons were employed 
on the day of the Census. 

Compared with those Provinces 
for which figures are available, it will be seen from the mai’gin that Ajmer-Mer- 
wara has a larger and Rajputana a smaller proportion of its population employed 
in factories, etc., than any other Province. Taking the actual number of 
factories, Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara have fewer than any. 

Part I shows that in Rajputana there are only 44 such industrial concerns, 
employing only 5,740 persons or *5 per mille of the population. The male 

employees number -9 of the population and females -2. 
(a) Rajptitana. . The average number employed in each concern is only 
130. Rut if we deduct the two big Railway Shops, 

the average is not more than 
103. 

Out of the 5,740 employees, 
3,870 are unskilled workers. 
Exactly half the concerns are 
textile industries, and all but 
four of these are cotton-ginn- 
ing, cleaning and pressing 
concerns. 

There is only one colliery, 
which is at Palana in Bikaner, 
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31 of the 44 concerns use steam power, II hand, 1 gas, 1 steam and 
electricity. The concerns are distributed among the States as follows : Marwar (7), 
Jaipur (0), Kutah (61, Bharatpur (4), Alwar (3), Kishangarh (3), Mewar (3), 
Sirohi (3), ^Bikaner (2), Jhalawar (2), Banswara (1), Bundi (1), Karauli ^l), 
Shahpura (1), Tonk il). 

Looking to the nationality of those employed, there are 21 Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, only ^rd of whom are in the two railway concerns, 
to 245 Indians, employed in direction, supervision and clerical work, and 
23 Europeans and Anglo-Indians to 1,580 Indians among the skilled workers. 
From Parts III and IV of Table XV-E it will be seen that out of 19 cotton 
concerns 4 are owned by companies of which the directors are Indians, and 15 
are privately owned by Indians, of whom 7 are Rajputs, 6 Mahajans, and 2 
Musalmans. All the 19 are managed by Indians, of whom 11 are Mahajans, 3 
Rajputs, 3 Brahmans, 1 Kayastha and 1 Musalman. They employ 2 Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians on direction, supervision, and clerical work, and 23 as 
skilled workers. 


Turning to Ajmer-M’erwara one finds 20 concerns, compared with 44 in 
Rajputana, but 12,163 persons employed, compared with only 5,740 in Raj- 

putana. This amounts to 24'3 per inille of the po- 
(Jb) Apner-Menvara. pulation, the proportions for the sexes being 41'8 and 

4'5 of the male and , female populations respectively. 
The average number employed in each concern is 608, contrasted with 130 in 
Rajputana. But this apparent difference in the average size of the individual 
concern is due almost entirely to the large numbers employed in the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway workshops at j^jmer. If we deduct them, 17 concerns are left 
employing only 3,7M6 persons, or an average of about 222. 

Out of tile 12,16:1 persons employed only 4,327 are unskilled. The high 
proportion of skilled labour is due, of course,/ to the large number of skilled 
hands employed in the Railway shops. 

9 out of the 20 are cotton concerns, 8 of which are primarily ginning, 

12 out of the 20 use steam 
power, 5 hand, 1 electricity, I 
steam and electricity and 1 oil. 

13 of them are in the Ajmer 
district and 7 in Merwara. 
But in the latter, at Beawar, 
are situated most of the cotton 
mills, including the only really 
big spinning and weaving mil', 
the itiishna Mills, Ltd., which 

emp]oys 1,1^9 persons. 

In the directing, supervising and clerical work 72 Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians are employed to 341 Indians, and 302 skilled workmen of the former 


cleaning, and pressing mills. 
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nationalities to 7,121 Indians. Out of 
companies whose directors are Eui’op- 
eans and 4 have Indian directors, and 
among the owners of the private 
concerns are 2 Mahajans, 2 Musal- 
mans and 1 Bhargava. 1 is managed 
by a European, 5 by AI abajans, 2 by 
Musabnans. and 1 by a Hindu (caste 
unspecified). 

In the two Provinces together 

the Mahajan caste is most prominent 

among the owning and managing class. 

On the margin are noted the 

, , „ . , , . castes, of which 

M'uofes employed in ., 

Industrial concerns. ’"O'*® 

persons in the 

two Provinces together are employed 
in the industrial concerns. The 
figures are not complete, as they 
only include returns for .14 cotton- 
ginning, cleaning and pressing mills. 
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2 cotton spinning and weaving mills, the Railway Carriage and Wao-on shops 
at Jodhpur and Ajmer, the Railway Locomotive shops at Abu Road, and the 
Railway Signal shops at Ajmer, or 20 concerns in all, out <.f 64. But it will be 
seen that the K oils are an easy first with 1,163 ; thenBrahmans (1,056), Shelchs 
(7G8), Pathans (4y2), and Haigars (402), None of the rest have as many as 300. 

14 . Conillierce. — Commerce, which means here transport and trade, 
supports a larger number per 1,000 of the population in Ajmer-Merwara (154) 

than it does in Rajputana (89). The 
Southern Division has a considerably 
higher figure (110) than either the 
Western (92) or the Eastern (81). 
Sirohi has a larger proportion of its 
po{;ulation supported by commerce than 
any other State. Bub the Ajmer 
District proportion is practically the 
same, the figures being 172‘7 and 172-3 
per 1,000 respectively. After these 
there is a big drop to Mewar ( 1 10) and 
Partabgarb {102). Only these four 
units can boast of supporting 1 00 or more 
per mille of their popuktions by com- 
merce. At the bottom of the list come 
Banswara (58) and Kushalgarh (42). 
The chief trade in Sirohi is banking and 
money-lending (8,153). Then come 
sellers of groceries, salt, condiments, etc. 
(4,089). This latter is, likewise, the second 
most common form of trade in Ajmer (8,713), and the most common of all in 
Mewar (30,218) and Partabgarb (1,648). In Ajmer. Railway work supports most 
(27,2241 ; money-lending and banking, etc., comes third (5,981 ), while in Mewar 
(-27,486) and Partabgarh (1,357) it takes second place, Crass and fodder-selling 
is the third largest trade in Mewar. The excessively high figure of 24,872 
under this head, compared with other States, looks as if those who both cut and 
sell grass had been classified among the sellers instead of the cutters. 

The extent of commerce in the various States and Districts is illustrated 
in the map on page 230. . 

15. Professions and Liberal Arts. —The propoiiion supported by the 
professions and liberal arts, excluding administration and public services, is as 

small as 37 per l,0u0 in Rajputana and 
38 per 1,000 in Ajmer-Merwara. In 
the Natural Divisions the figure (44) 
is highest in the Western and lowest in 
the Eh stern (33). Amongst the States 
and Districts, Kisbangarh (49-5) has 
the largest proportion ot its population 
.supported bj' the professions and liberal 
arts, and it is again surpri.sing to find 
tlie great desert State of .faisalmer, with 
its very small urban population, coming 
next, there being merely a decimal point 
between the two. Marwar (49 1) 
comes very close to Jaisalmer, and is 
followed by Sliahpura, Sirohi and Ajmer. 
Kushalgarh (8) and Tonk (12) come 
bottom of the list. Only 9 units have a 
proportion of 40 and over per 1,000 
supported by these means. In all tlie 
first, six units religious mendicancy is the 
most important profession, except in 
Jaisalmer. In this State the group for musicians and dancers, etc., contains the 
largest numbers, and in (he otlier five it comes second. In all, except Kisliangarh, 
priesthood forms the third most important proiession. _ 

The degree to which the various States and Districts are supported by 
professions and liberal arts is illustrated in the map .on page 232. 
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16. Transport. — Transport supports 105 per 10,000 of the population in 
Eajputana, and 691 in Ajiner-Merwara. This high figure in the smaller 
Province is due to Ajmer being' the head-quarters of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway, which employs a large number of persons in its offices and worhshops. 
The actual workers number 54 per 10,000 of the population in Rajputana and 
286 in Ajmer Merwara. 

Special returns have been compiled for the post offices, telegraph offices, 
railways and irrigation departments in the two Provinces, which will be found 
on pages 228 and 229. All these are included in Sub-class IV, transport, 
though the classification of irrigation under transport seems unfortunate ! 

17. Variations in Occupations. — Some idea has been given, in 
paragraph 3 supra, of the difficulty in comparing the numbers returned under 
the various occupations at this Census with the figures of 1901, caused by the 
adoption this time of M. Bertillon’s classification scheme. And many of the 
variations noticeable this time must be due to the different method of classifica- 
tion. It is impossible to deal here with more than the very marked variations. 
The more curious reader is referred to the Appendix on page 255 of the 
Imperial Tables, which will show him how the groups of 1901 have been 
amalgamated in the groups of this Census. 

The largest proportional increase is that of 2,698 per cent among group 149 
for religious mendicants in Eajputana. The actual increase is 164^055. This 
is more than counter-balanced by the decrease of 209,890 found under the 
ordinary beggar classes which are in group 169. This shows that greater care 
was taken in the abstraction offices this time to distinguish the religious from 
the ordinary kind of mendicant. 

Next comes the increase of 2,504 per cent in the fire-wood and grass-cutting 
group, number 8, in Eajputana. It is difficult to distinguish between the 
cutters of grass and fire-wood, and the sellers of the same, and if we take groups, 
8, 124, and 130 together the percentage of variation drops from 2,504 to 54 per 
cent ! 

After this there is a big drop in the variations to the sellers of groceries, 
salt, oil, condiments, etc. (group 117), among whom there has been an increase of 
985 per cent. This is one of those' instances where, owing to the common custom 
of Indian shop-keepers selling a great variety of edibles, there must always be an 
unpreventable uncertainty ar\d fluctuation in classification. For instance, many 
shop-keepers sell grain and other things, as well as the .articles named in group 
117, and it is bound to be greatly a matter of chance whether, in the States’ 
abstraction offices, they are shown under grain-dealers, or grocers, or some other 
trade in food- stuffs. And the increase this time of214,435 under the grocer group 
is more than counter-balanced by the decreases of 241,956 in group 120 (betel- 
leaf, vegetable, fruit, etc., sellers), and 24,335 among the grain and pulse-dealers. 

The next largest increase is in group 3 (agents, employees, etc., on landed 
estates) in Rajputana, where the variation is 942 per cent. The actual increase 
is 21,473, and it is probable- that in 1901, n)any of the employees on the estates of 
jagirdars, etc , were classified under old group 4 (6) (Durbar officials and 
menials) ; for there has been a decrease in group 145 (6), which corresponds to 
that one, of 7,163 persons. It is also , possible that some of the decrease of 
51,675 in group 147 (village officials and servants) is due to the inclusion in group 
3 of employees in the villages o{ jagirdars. And it is certain that some of the 
decrease. of 48,809 in group 140 (Native States’ Army) is due to the same 
cause. Many thaJcurs and jagirdars keep up irregular bodies of armed men 
who perform miscellaneous duties of police, chaukidars, mounted messengers, 
body-guard, etc. In 1901 they were included in Native! States’ Army, but 
most of them this time have gone into group 3. 

The increases of 942 per cent in group 109 (trade in skins; etc.,) and of 905 
in group 33 (leather-workers), in Eajputana, may be considered together. The 
actual increases are 16,529 and 29,697 respectively. This is another instance of 
the difficulties of classification in India, where the preparation and selling of the 
raw article and the making and selling of the manufactured article are often in 
the same hands or not cleaidy distinguished by the enumerator. If we take all 
the leather groups together, namely 32 (tanners, etc.), 33 (makers of leather 
articles, etc.), 69 (shoemakers, etc.) and 109 (trade in skins, etc.), we find a net 
increase of only 6,027 on 231,5 53. 
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increase (887) is among persons employed on the 
construction and maintenance of roads, etc. (group 98) in Eajputana. The actual 
increase is 9,250. Coolies on this kind of work probably got mixed up with 
(general labour) in 1901. Under new group 167, which corresponds 
to- that, there has been a decrease this time of 474,785 persons. 

Aiter these comes the increase of 598 per cent in the curious group of 
plinth-builders, excavators, and well-sinkers (number 77). This is not a very 
specific kind of occupation in India, and ordinary road or earth-work coolies, stone- 
workers, etc., are sometimes employed on the work. No doubt many of them 
were returned in 1901 under the head “general labour,” the decrease in which 
at this Census has just been referred to. 

The increase of 273 per cent among shoemakers (group 69) in Ajmer- 
Merwara is probably due to much the same reason as that given above in 
connection with the increases in groups 33 and 109 in Rajputana. If we 
amalgamate all the leather groups 32, 33, 69 and 109, the variation is only 
+ 14 percent. 

After these comes the increase of 232 per cent among those living on their 
private income (group 161) in Rajputana. The actual increase is 32,549. 
What it is due to is not clear ; some of it may arise from a large increase among 
pensioners, some of whom, so far as Native States’ pensioners go, may have 
been mixed up in the ‘Durbar service ’ group No. 4 (6) of 1901. 

Next comes the increase of 223 ingroup 102 (porters and messengers) in 
Rajputana, the actual increase being 10,602. In 1901 the heading to the 
corresponding group (No. 441) was porters only, and 'private or unspecified 
messengers, who are familiarly called halkara., peon, or chaprasi, probably 
went into one of the personal or domestic service groups, under which there has 
been a considerable decrease this time, and have been put in this group at this 
Census. 

The increase among masons, builders, stone- workers, etc. (group 78) in 
Ajmer-Merwara is 216 per cent, the actual increase being 4,336. Taking it 
with the other building trade group (No. 79) the variation is reduced to 152 per 
cent. Probably many of the ordinary labourers on buildings were returned in 
the general labour group (504 of 1901) at the previous Census, as there has 
been a large decrease under that head this time. 

The increases in all the other groups are below 150 per cent and need not 
be dealt with here in detail, but reference may be made to the inci’ease in the 
important order of “transport by rail" (order 22), in which there has been an 
increase of 16,129 or 106‘2 per cent in Rajputana and 18,085 or 186 per cent in 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

Among groups the greatest decrease ( 98 per cent) has occurred in group 
113 (trade in chemical products)- in Ajmer-Merwara, and then comes one of 
97*0 per cent in group 128 (trade in building materials). But the actual figures 
in both these cases are very small and not worth discussing. 

The decrease of 91 percent ingroup 120 (sellers of betel -leaf, vegetables, 
etc.) in Rajputana has been dealt with above in connection with the increase 
in group 117. 

In group 167 (unspecified labour) in Rajputana there has been a decline of 
474,785 or 87 per cent. References have already - been made to cases where 
this decline is accounted for by an inci’ease under some specified form of labour. 
Very great trouble was taken this time to avoid any vague entries and 
classifications such as ‘ general labour.’ The decline in this group in Ajmer- 
Merwara also is very marked and is as much as 44,656 or 91 per cent. 

The decline of 82 per cent, or 48,-948 in group (agricultural rent-receiving 
landlords) in Ajmer-Merwara requires some notice. In 1901 the Provincial 
figures for this group included 53,100 zamindars. Now the majority of these 
in this Province are really rent-payers to Government and, as such, have been 
classified this time under group (2). It is, however, curious to note that under 
groups 1 and 2 combined, which covers both agricultural landlords and tenants 
of all kinds, there has been a net decrease of 59,697 or 28 per cent. It is 
possible that here (and also in Rajputana , where there has been a decline of 17 
per cent in group 2) some of those who this time have been classified in group 2 
(a) (helpers in cultivation) were grouped with the agricultural tenants of 1901. 

There has been a decrease of 82 per cent in group 146, (municipal and 
other local service, excluding village service) in Rajputana. This has been 
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accompanied by a drop of 57 per cent in village service also (group 147)._ It is 
possible that many local and village officials and servants are primarily 
agriculturists, and as they get most of their income from their laud they have 
been classified in one or other of the agricultural groups. 

In none of the other groups is the decline as much as 75 per cent. 

Much of the decline of 94 per cent in order 3 (mines) in Kajputana is 
counter-balanced by the increase in the closely-connected order No. 4. 

The decrease of 34-2 in Eajputana in the important order of “public 
administration” (No. 45) is partly due to the classification of such Native State 
officials as engineers, school-masters, doctors, etc,, etc., under the profession to , 
which they belong instead of in State service, though it is, also, caused in part 
by the differences in classification mentioned just above in connection with 
groups 146 and 147. 

18. Proportion of Dependants to Workers. — From the figm-es on the 
margin it will be seen that the proportion of dependants to actual workers is very 

high in Ajmer city. They actually exceed the 
workers by 181 in every 1,000 workers. In the 
Rajputana cities they are slightly less, by 33 in 
1,000, than the workers. Comparing the Provinces, 
there are 720 dependants to 1,000 . workers in 
Rajputana and 707 in Ajmer-Merwara, or to put 
it another way, out of every 1,000 persons 418 in 
Rajputana and 414 in Ajmer-Merwara are not 
self-supj)orting. The small proportion of depend- 
ants in rui-al areas compared wdth the cities is • 
due, of course, to the large numbers of wmmen 
and children who are employed on agricultural occupations in villages and 
small towns. 

19. Most Distinctive Occupations of Females.— In Rajputana there 
are only 617 females to every 1,000 males who actually work for their living, 
and in Ajmer-Merwara still fewer, only 596 per 1,000 males. The proportion 
in the cities of Rajputana is as low as 377 and in Ajmer city it is only 210. To 
put it in other words, out of every 1,000 women 466, both in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara, work for their li-sung. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives some idea of wliat occupations are mainly 
monopoHzed by females as actual workers. Columns 5 and 8 of that Table show 
the number of females per 1,000 males working in the most important 
occupations. 

The most female occupation is the pounding, grinding and husking of 
grain. Any one who passes often through an Indian bazar will not be surprised 

to hear this, as the sight of a man grinding flour 
(o) Rajputana. is very rare. There are 38,651 females to every 
1,000 males who earn a living by this means. Next 
comes midwifery, the proportion in the group for midwives, nurses, compounders, 
vaccinators, etc., being 5,081 females to 1,000 males; then the selling of veget- 
ables, fruit, betel-nut, etc. (3,119 per mille men), and then the spinning and 
weaving of wool and woollen articles (3,1 16). Thence comes a large drop to the 
fire-wood and cowdung sellers (1,8 10), and grass sellers (1,804). The other occu- 
pations in wliich the female workers exceed the males are paid field-labourers 
(1,435), diggers and phnth builders (1,402), grass and wood cutters (1,383), 
unspecified labourers (1,315), dyers (1,270), cotton- spinning and weavung (1,232), 
cane workers (1,151), persons living on private means (1,039). 

Taking the actual figures the majority of women-workers are, of com-se, 
paid field-labourers (294,383), ordinary rent-paying cultivators (174,695), and 
cotton-spinners and weavers (114,239). 

In Ajmer-Merwara the most feminine occupatioii is grain-pounding and 
grinding (25,071 females per mille males), then wool-spinning and weaving 

(3,133), paid field-labour (1,567), vegetable and fruit 

(b) Ajmer-AJertvara. selling (l, 499), midwifery, etc. (1,438). The low place 
held by the last group in Ajmer-Merwara compared 
with Rajputana is due, no doubt, to the larger establishment of compounders, 
'^“"cinators, etc., maintained in the British districts. But the actuals in the 
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group are very smaU, only 130 males and 187 females. The remaining occu- 
pations m which there are more female workers than males are, fire-wood and 
oowdung_ selling (1,384) ; grass selling (1,319) ; unspecified labour (1,123) : and 
cotton-spinnmg and weaving (1,071). 

As regards actual figures, most of the women-workers are, as in Raj- 
putana, paid field-labourers (14,348); ordinary rent-paying cultivators (4,411) ; 
cotton-spinners and weavers (3,140) ; and indoor domestic servants (2,191). 

From the special Industrial statistics in Table SV-E it will be seen that 

(c) Their employment in no very great tendency to employ females in 

factories, etc. lactones, mills, etc. There is only 1 woman to every 

_ 8 or 9 men employed in them in the two Provinces 
combined ; whereas, taking all kinds of occupations together, there are less than 
2 male workers to eveiy female worker. They are more frequently employed 
in the cotton concerns than any others. Nor has their employment much effect 
on the standard of wages paid to the male employees, as the work given to 
women is particularly suited to them and could not be performed ordinarily by 
men. There is little, if any, tendency for the nmmen to encroach on the field 
of work most suitable for men. 


20. Occupations in Cities. — There are only four orders in the Rajputana 
cities in which the percentage of actual workers exceeds the percentage in them 

in rural areas. In Ajmer 
city, whose population bears 
a much larger proportion to 
that of the rural areas than do 


larger number, 13. The 
most important of these are 
noted on the margin. Be- 
low are noted the ten most 
common occupations in the 
cities of Rajputana and Ajmer city. In-door domestic servants, stone masons, 
etc., rent-paying cultivators, jewellers, etc., come into both lists. In the Raj- 
putana cities the occupation which supports most persons is the. Native States’ 
administrative service. The corresponding group of Government service in the 
British city of Ajmer is as low as 9th on the list. The Native States’ Army 


those of the Rajputana cities, 
it is not surprising to find a 



Fcrcentage of total actual workers in the 
order who live in 

Order. 

Rajputana cities. 

Ajmer city. 

22. Transport by rail 


93 

6i. Inmates of jails, asylums, 
and hospitals 

74 


47. Law 

54 

76 

18. Industries of luxuries, etc. 


58 

12. Food industries 


55 

51. Private income, etc. 


55 

49. luatruetion .. 


54 

IS. Building industries 
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Ten most Common Occupations. 


Rajputana Cities. 

Ajmer City. 
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Priests, ministers, etc. 

11, .300 
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Government service ... 
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17 
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Private income, etc, ... 

11,145 

25 

169 

Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

1,308 

1 15 

106 

Bankers, monoy-Iondors, 








etc 

I 

10,903 

24 






occupation which supports most people in Ajmer cit}’- ' is group 103 (railway 
employ). 303 persons in every 1,000 are supported by this means, or more than 
four times the number supported by any other group. It is rather curious that 
there should be such a high proportion of rent-paying cultivators in the cities. 
In the Rajputana cities they come 6th, and in Ajmer 5th, and form 32 and 24 
per mille respectively of the population. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Oeneral'~Diatribution by Occupation, by Provinces. 
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SuBSiDiAEY Tahee II . — Distribution by Occupation in Natural Divisions, 







Numbet. per milu: or total 

SnB- 

Olaas. 

Order. 



DESCmPTlOK. 

rOPULATIOK SUPPOr.TKD IN* 

liroup. 









Western 

Sou til cm 

Eastern 

Ajmer- 






Division. 

Di>ision. 

Division. 

Merwara. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 

8 

1 

1 

1-6 ... 


Agrionltiire 

634-0 

646-1 

606-6 

537-5 



7, 13, 14, 15. 

Forestry, fishing, hunting 

•I 

•3 

■4 

.4 



8 ... 

... 

Wood cutters, grass collectors, etc. ... 

1-3 

4-0 

2-2 

2*0 



9-12 

... 

Baising farm stock ... «•« ••• 

34-2 

16-6 

13-9 

9-0 

II 

3-5 

16-20 

... 

Extraction of minerals ... ... 

2-3 

-s 

•9 

1-4 

ni 

6 

21-31 

... 

Textiles 

33-2 

28-6 

41-7 

38-3 


1 

32, 33 

... 

Tannei'3, workers, etc., in leather 

8-4 

10-1 

8-9 

10-3 


8 

36, 37 

... 

Wood workers ... ... ... 

13-1 

11-6 

14-4 

10-0 


9 

33-44' 

... 

Metal workers 

6-9 

10-1 

6-1 

8-3 


10 

45-49 

... 

Betters, etc. ... ... #.» 

10*9 

13-2 

13-8 

11-2 


12 

56-66 

... 

Food industrlo.s .•• ••• 

3-7 

7-3 

6-9 

7-0 


13 

67-73 

... 

Dress and toilet industries ••• 

30-0 

29-8 

33-6 

36-4 


18 

89, 90 

... 

Jewellers, etc 

U-0 

7-8 

8-1 

14-1 


11,14-17, 

50-55 








18,19 

74-88 

... 

Other industries of luxuries ™ 

20-2 

16-2 

24-6 

33-4 



91-93, 







IV 

21 

98-102 

Transport by road 

6-8 

7-3 

7-8 

11-6 


22 

103 .. 

... 

Bailway employes 

3-6 

2-2 

6*9 

65-0 


20,22,23 

95-97, 

1 


•8 


•9 

2-5 



Other transport 




104, 105 ) 






V 

24 

106 .. 

. 

Bankers, etc •»* ••• 

31-8 

21-9 

9-5 

14-3 


25,27,\ 









23-31, 

lOJ 109-113, ) 

other trades 

9-7 

. 18-7 

16-8 

22-3 



125-138 j 







34-41. 









26 

103 , 

. ... 

Trade in textiles 

12-0 

6-0 

4-7 

6-5 


32 & 33 

114-124 ... 

Hotel keepers, etc., and traders in 
other food stuffs ... 

28-4 

51-8 

40-1 

41-5 

n 

42 

140 . 

. ... 

Native States’ Army 

2-1 

6-9 

10-3 

0-3 


42,43,44 

139, 142,1 

Police force ... ••• ••• 

4-0 

5-0 

8-6 

17-4 


1 143 

... 


VII 

45 

145 (i) 

Native States’ administration 

6-4 

4-8 

13-4 

1-5 



144, 145 (a) I 
140, 147 V 

Public administration ... ««• 

1-8 

3-3 

6-8 

7-9 

vin 

46 

J 

14S-151 ... 



31-4 

25-9 

23-7 

20‘2 


47-50 

152-160 ... 

Other professions and liberal arts 

12-8 

12-6 

0-4 

17-7 

IX 

61 

161 . 


Private Income, etc * 

4-2 

2-3 

5-3 

4-8 

X 

52 

162, 163 ... 

Domestic service 

J8-7 

15-5 

25-1 

29-4 

XI 

63 

164-107 ... 

Insufficiently described oeenpations ... 

7-6 

3-3 

11-2 

10-3 

XII 

64,55 

108, 

169 ... 

Unproductive oeenpations 

9-6 

8-7 

19-4 

16-7 


DMsion include, Mcrn-nm, and Eastern Division, Ajmor. Bat, for ready rcfcrenco. Ajmer- 


Mcnvara liaa also been shown separately. 

















SnnsrDiAnr Tadle III. — Distribution of the Agricxdtural, Pastoral, Industrial, Commercial and Professional Population in Provinces, Natisral Divisions, and 

States or Districts, 
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Sulisicliary Table IV has not been compiletl for these Provinces. 
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CHAPTER XI. — OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table TI. — Occvpadon of Females by Sub-classes and Sdeclcd Orders and Groups 

{1911), by Provinces. 




RaJI'OTASA. 


Aj MEK -M EKWAV. A. 

Grnup 

OCCCPATIO.N'. 

Jvumberof actual workers 

Xu n) her 
of 

1 Kiniibm* nf actual 

1 ufirknrs. 

Number 

of 



Males. 

B 


mBj 

Females. 

fomalua 
per 1,090 
males. 


2 

3 

■B 

5 

0 

7 

8 


Sub-Class I.— Exploitation of the surface of 
the earth 

2,429.605 

1,739,266 

716 

96,187 

81,967 

852 


Ot'd^r l. — Pasiurcanl ttrjricidlurc... 

S./,i9,2GS 

1,730,245 

19,497 

7J(j 

95.174 

32,967 

352 

1 

Jncorno fr*.!!) rent of agricu’tnral land (laml-loitl). 

•a15,4S1 

90 

3,43 d 

SOU 

253 

2 

Or(l>n.»rv cjltivators (rent-pn vt-is) 

1,014,451 

174.095 

105 

OO.M'iO 

4,111 

72 

4 

l*;ucl iielti-laUmreis jind farm servants .. 

205,115 

294,383 

),4:!5 

i',150 

14,348 

1,507 

s 

WooiJ.ciuicro; tire-v.'ooil. lac, cateclm, rubber, 
gras.', ete., c'llector.s und charcua! burners ... 

— 

10,10.3 

1,343 

.345 

229 

CGI 

n 

Cattle nucl buffalo breeders and keepers 


5,233 

190 

209 

146 

099 

1’ 

Herdsmen, slitphcrds, swineberd.s cte. 


9,954 

174 

2,245 

279 

124 


Sub-Class 11. -Extraction of Minerals 

5 144, 

S.I69 

616 

298 

63 

211 


Sub class III. -Industry 

554,808 

322,160 

58i 

31.673 

16,024 

506 


Ol'fh d C.— Ttxtxhs 

121,730 

133,054 

1,134 

5,933 

O.760 

332- 

■ii 

Cotton ginniiiL’, cleaning, carding and pressing. 

10,376 

8,671 

114,239 

830 

3 , 3:17 

I ,!' 12 

582 

22 

C’otton spinning, sizing and iveaving 

l>2,;4li 

1,232 

2,931 

3, MO 

1,071 

■JC 

\Youl carders and spinners, weavers of woolen 
blanUel^s carpels, etc 

954 

2,973 

3,110 

7u 

235 

3,133 


Oi'd-.r 7. — HidcSi ekinsaxxd hard materiah from 
the anima^ kivqdom ... 

57,755 

9,302 

S60 

2,139 

SSO 

25S 

.12 

Tanners, c-uniers, leather diesscrs and d 3 'er.?, etc. 

2:),409 

7,319 

314 

513 

SS 

162 


Order S.— U'ooil 

o6,4C0 

11,554 

205 

2,220 

522 

24c 

37 

Basket niakera, eane and bamboo cliair makers 
.and other industries of woodj- material includ- 
ing leaves 

7,72-2 

8,883 

1151 

298 

265 

889 

41 

Other workers in iron and makor.s of implements 
and tools, prinoipall}' or exclusively' of iron ... 

22,0S0 

3,953 

179 

1,181 

302 

250 


Order lO.—Ciramice 

52, m 

27,555 

27,41.3 

530 

2,032 

1,413 

710 

47 

Potters, and eurihen pipe and bowl tnakors 

51,440 

.333 

2,050 

1,472 

718 

50 

Rive pounders and liuskeis and tkmr grinders ... 

415 

10,010 

3,805 

42 

1,1153 

25,071 


Order dS.—lndustricsof dress and the toilet 

ISO, 427 


’,31 


2,792 

402 

68 

Tailor, milliners, clross-maUcrs, darners embroid. 
crurs on linen ... ... ... ... 

18,953 

15,2.32 

804 

1,251 

832 

605 

GO 

S))oe, bjot and s.andnl makers, and embroiderers 
on shoes 

47,943 

18,345 

383 

2,000 

285 

143 

70 

Other industries pertaining to dross, gloves, 
sucks, gaiters, belts, button.s, umbrellas, canes, 
tinsel, etc. .. 

347 

200 

504 

5 

4 

son 

7J(a) 

Dyeing of mode up articles of clothing 

3,089 

3,795 

1,270 

777 

004 

893 

77 

Excavators, plinth builders, and well sinkers ... 

2,437 

3,410 

1,.102 

4 


• r. 

84 

Printers, litliognipliers, engravers, etc 

226 

... 

260 

3 

12 

93 

Sweepers, scavotigcrs, dust and sweeping eon- 
tracUirs 

29,803 

27,499 

923 

2,217 

1,041 

742 


Sub-Class IV. - Transport 

47,196 

9,353 

198 

13.961 

389 

28 

103 

Railway employe’s of all kinds other than con- 
fitruction coolies 

12,CG2 

97 

8 

10,707 

III 

10 


Sub-Class V-- Trade 

273,659 

84,410 

808 

16,399 

3,193 

207 


Order S/f ciUihlishmtnUof creditf c.rc/mnyc 

and im^urnno: 

54,S37 

OyOoO 

m 

2,455 

243 

53 


Order 03. — Other hade in food 

139,395 

43, COS 

340 

7,534 

2,345 

276 

117 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable, oil, eall and 
other condimentH 

92,354 

7,748 

84 

4.058 

104 

33 

118 

t 5 (.'.Uei*H of milk, butler, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

5,001 

4,405 

893 

037 

248 

339 

'120 

Cfliduninn), brtel.lenf, vegetables, Irnil, and 
avefu nut scdlers ... 

-1,117 

13,871 

.3,110 

409 

013 

1,499 

121 

Dcalci's in Imv, grass, and fudder 

10,872 

19,017 

1,804 

141 

ISO 

1,319 

130 

Dealei'S in Ure-wool, charcoal, coal, cowdung, 
ttc. 

9,532 

17,2-37 

1,810 

709 

1,004 

1,334 


Sub-Class VI.— Public Force .V- 

— 72,370 

211 

3 

6.657 

14 

3 


Sub-Ciass VII. - Public Administration ...v 
Sub-Class VIII.— Profession and liberal arts'. 

o w C57.O20 

6,844 

lOl 

l.f02 

22 

12 


S:£Ifio;778 

49.653 

323 

7,642 

2,623 

335 


Order /fO.'—lhli'jlon ... 

-- 115,357 

55,950 

233 

4,429 

2,207 

252 

US 

rrieJ:ts, miniMter.-i, etc 

.30,101 

4,200 

ns 

7G> 

153 

201 

U‘J 

Religious lucndiennts, inmates of munastaric.**, 
etc. 

72,493 

22,100 

305 

2,904 

SS5 

290 

153 

Midwive?, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 
ma-stscurs, ntc 

1,103 

5,001 

5 , 0 s 1 

130 

187 

1,438 

ICO 

Music cmuposer.s ami nmsters, players on all 
kinds of niUbicil instruments (not military) 
Fingers, actor?, bards and dancenj 

Sub-Chvs^ IX.- Persons living principally 
on their private Income 

21,4-31 

16,3.30 

070 

J,9G4 1 

1,123 

572 


11,940 

12,407 

1,030 

529 

268 

607 

ICl 

Pr<jpnct*«i-5 (oilier iban of agn'cnkiiral land.) 
hohiers of fund.s in\cstnicntt> and sehobirNhips, 
and penMOucr.^ ... ... 

11,940 

12,407 

1,0.39 

529 i 

ICS 

507 


Snb-Cliiss X.— Domestic Service 

83,160 

54,705 

658 

C,172 

2.195 1 

356 

IG2 

Caj*"!;?, watfir-c.-rrier-j, <lovir-V:cepcr&, ^ralclimcn 
iviul olh-.T indikjr fvcrwauls 

74,978 

54,003 

720 

5,409 

2,191 ! 

405 


Sub-Class XI — InsufllcienUj’ described occu- 
putions 

29,358 

29,621 

1.009 

1,609 

1,491 ’ 

927 

1C7 

X-’-bouivnA ujhI v,i)rhrocii oiljcrwijf* m;-peeifi(.tl. 

2.-,.!59 

29,499 

1,.415 

1,329 

J,4'i2 ■ 

1,129 


Sub-Cl.iss Xil.- onproauctive 

G8,6n3 

25,263 

368 

3.414 

1.520 i 

446. 

jGO 

ingyar , v,i,:r/-nts pio-urei', pr.jttUutes, re- 

U. g-lO.k.-, .-Iv' pyi'j'UiltS ,,, 

Cl,035 

2!, 809 

3S9 

3,305 

f 

1,50.; 1 

1 

4-lo 















CHAPTER XI,— OCCCPATIOJT, 289 

SupsroiARp Table Variation in Selected Occupations, 1911 and 1901 , by Provinces. 



Sub-Class III.— Industry 


Order 6. —Textiles 

Cotton ginning, cleaning, carding and pressing, j 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

Wool carders and spinner?, weavers of woollen 

blankets, cai-pets, etc 

Bleaching, printing, preparation, and sponging 

of textiles 

Dyeing of textiles 

Order 7. — Hides, sli'ns and hard materials from 
the animal kingdom 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and dyers, etc. 
33 Makei s of leather articles such as trunks, water- 
bags, sword-sheatlis, etc., embroiderers on 

leather 

Order S.^Wood 

Sa Sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 
37 Basket makers, cane and bamboo chair makers, 
and other industries of ^vaody matcnal, in- 
cluding leaves 

Order 9. — Metals 

41 Other workers in iron, and makers of imple- 

ments and tools principally or exclusively of 
iron 

42 Workers in brass, copper, and bell metal 

Order 10. — Ceramics 

47 potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers ... 

Oi'dcr 11.— Chemical products properlg so called, 
and analogous 

63 Manufacture and refining of vegetable and 

mineral oils ... .. 

Order 12.— Food Industries 

56 Rico pounders and buskers, and flour grinders 

59 Butchers 

C3 Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and con. 
diments, etc. 

64 Brcwer.s and distillers 

Order IS,— Industries of dress and iodet 

65 Tailors, milliners, dress makers, darners, 

embroiderers on linen ... ... ... 


Locality Population snrjported . 

R=R,j. in Variation. 

piKana, — — - - 

Mcrwaia. 1911. 1991. Actual. Percentage 


Sub-Class I-.— Exploitation of the surface 
of the earth 

Order l.~~Paslurt and agriculture 

1 Income from rent of agricultural land ... ... j 

2 Ordinary cultivators 

3 Agents, managers of landed ostatca (not plan- 

ters) and their clerks, rent-collcctors, etc. ... 

4 Farm servants and field-labourers 

6 Fruit, flower, etc., growers 

8 Wond cutters, firewood etc. 

9 Cattle and buffalo brneders and keepers 

10 Sheep, goat, and pig breeders 

11 Breeders of other lanimals (horses, mules, 

camel.?, asses, etc.) 

12 Herdsmen, shepherds, goat-herds, swineherds. 

Order 2. — Fishing and hunting 

Sub-Class II.— Extraction of minerals ... 


Order S.^Mines ^ 

Order 4' — Quarries of hard rocks 

Order o.Salt, etc. 


6 819.629 5,634.601 +1,185.028 + 21*0 
275,632 j 259,1-14 + 16,488 + 6*4 

6,8tS_,.yt ‘ 5,832,051 +/ 183,010 + £1-0 


275,504 j 
G'iO.907 j 
10,1147 
S.TSS.Sl."! I ■ 
14.5, 3-'3 

2.3,7.53 
664,970 
35,297 i 
8.J23 
24,425 
65,133 
48,103 


25S.9S1 
434,215 
f.9,595 
4, ,576,724 
156,072 


+ 16SU + 
+ 14 i,662 + 

— 44,948 — 

— 787,91 1 — 

— 10,749 — 


+ 21,473 + Sjl-g 

+ 213,104 4- 47 2 

— 6,4S1 — 170 

— 4,266 — 34 4 


4,571 — 
87,287 -4- 
650 + 

m — 


(i,4sl _ 170 

4,266 — 34 4 

23,4s7 +2.503-9 
33,SS5 + 104-4 
17,589 + 57-5 

1,686 — 30-9 

8,-237 + 9-4 

IS + S-8 

1S5 — 76-7 



13,310 13,566 — 256 — 1-9 

695 + 695 

S57 5,97S — 5,616 — 94-0 

5.576 S,773 +■ S,S04 + lOlS 

691 ... + 691 

7.577 4,SS1 + 2,656 + SS'O 


1,547,057 1,420,876 + 126.181 + 
I 84.701 65,605 + 19,096 + 


590,532 

19,216 

30,732 

7,079 

306,939 

9,138 


535,709 
14,100 
27,0.53 
4,083 
254,909 i 
8, .520 


32,977 

144,590 

4,29S 

119,50.5 


47,994 + 
4,519 + 
134.,327 + 
4,5GS + 
127,108 + 
4,450 + 


8,998 

8,570 

554.507 

1S,2S0 


— 

1,612 


15,S68 


2,990 

— 

14,169 

+ 

29,697 

+ 

19,238 

+ 

ISS 

+ 

6,413 

+ 

12,82.5 

+ 

7,202 

4" 

628 

+ 

10,281 

+ 

1,9-28 

+ 

2,157 

1,042 

+ 


7,9-28 

+ 

1,060 


7,758 

— 

2,830 


1,992 




— 

249 

+ 

2,831 


520 

+ 

2,031 


5.548 


1.7.128 

+ 

8,001 

+ 

7,SS4 


467 — 2-7 
612 — 6-1 


— 14-5 
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CHAPTER SI. — OCCtrPATIOS, 


ScBSioiABT Table VII. — rai'iufiorj in Selected Oceu2Jations, 191 1 and 1901, hy 

Provinces. — (continued ). 


fl 


Locality 

?opi!]ation 

supported I 



c . 

Ocoapation. 

[R=Kflj. 

putann, 

m 










g-s 


mmmm 




o 


\s= Ajmer- 
Mcrw'nm]. 

1911. 

1201. 



1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

BB 

C9 

Shoe, boot, snndal mabera, and embroiderers 
on 8boe'5 


125,r)01 

151,531 


20,030 

- 17-2 


A. 

.’i.OM 



3,729 

-f- 273 -0 

71 

Wft'.hing and cleaning of clothes 

U. 

35,908 

37,315 

— 

1,347 

- 3-6 

71(a) 

Dveing of made up articles of clothing 

R. 

10,380 



+ 

10,380 


72 

Barbera, hair-dressers, and wig-niakers 

R. 

108,191 

104,082 


4,109 

■f 3-9 


Onltr 24— Furniture Induilriet 

K. 

.9SS 

267 

— 

39 

— 14-6 


A 


60 



80 

- 100-0 


Order 26. — Building IndxiB^lritt 

B. 

89,0S9 

62,302 

+ 

20,737 

4,294 

+ 4S-9 


A. 

1,ISS 

2,894 


+ 148-4 

77 

Excavators, ])linth builders, and well sinkers.*. 

R. 

8,245 

1,181 

4" 

7,004 

+ 598-1 

78 

Stone and marble -n-orkcra, masons and brick 








layers 

R. 

74,025 

52,441 

2,009 

+ 

22,184 

4,330 

-1- 42-3 


t 

A. 

0,343 

4* 

-f 215-8 


Order 16. — Conslruclion of meant of tramporl... 

R. 

427 

200 

+ 

221 

-P 107-3 


A. 

IS 

27 

— 

15 

— 55-6 


Order 17. '-Production aiid transmission of php. 








tical forces (Aeat, light, electricity, motive 





141 



poictrs, etc.) 

R. 

d4? 

401 

+ 

-(- 35-2 


A. 

S5 


+ 

35 



Order 18. — Industries of luxttriee and those 








pertaining to literattire and the arte and 








eciencce ... 

R. 

92,692 

80,292 

+ 

11,400 

+ 74-2 



A. 

7,SC0 

3,807 

4- 

3,98.i 

-t- m-7 

sg 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamel- 






Icra, imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

R. 

68,841 

01,080 

4- 

7,155 

-f Il-G 


A. 

5, SIS 

2,580 

4. 

3,202 

-f- 129-1 

90 

Makers of bangles (materials not specified 






clsewliorc) rosaries, bead and otlier necklaces, 
spangles, iingaros, sacred threads and artifi- 
cinl floM-crs 

R. 

21,180 

17,554 

•f 

3,032 

4- k’0-7 

93 

Order 29. —luduttriee concerned icith refutt 






matters ... 

R. 

So,499 

72,704 


12,795 

4* i7'C 



A. 

6,S0S 

4,700 

+ 

1,508 

-f 32-1 


Sub-class IV.— Transport 

S. 

110,202 

60,705 

+ 49,497 

-P 81-5 


A. 

34,630 

13,003 

+ 21,627 

+166-8 


Ordtr so. —Transport Iv water 

R. 

l,S4S 

916 

+ 

427 

4" 


A. 

95 

87 

+ 

8 

+ 9-f 


Orders!. — Transport hi/ road 


7S,772 

41,830 

+ 

31.94s 

+ 76-4 



5,7S4 

2,822 

+ 

2,972 

+105-7 

98 

Persons employed on the construrtion and 






maintenances of roads and bridges 


10,293 

1,043 

+ 

2,259 

+8S0-9 

90 

Cart and c.nrriage owners, liiiers and drivers, 






coachmen, stable Ixiy.*:, trammwav, mail 








carriage etc. managora and employi*d (ex- 
cluding private servants) 

R. 

15,210 

8,570 

+ 

0,040 

+ 77-6 

101 

I'ack elephant, camel, mule, and bullock owners 







nnd drivers 

R. 

.32,l;0 

20,708 

+ 

.5,422 

+ 20-3 

102 

Porters and meLsongcra 

B. 

15,3.->2 

4,7.50 

-1- 

10,092 

4‘2-3’2 


Order '’Trans/iort hy rail ... ... 

R. 

Sl,Sl9 

15,190 

4- 

10,129 

+i0&'-2 


A. 

t7,S09 

9,724 

+ 

18,085 

+186-0 

103 

Railway employes of all kinds, other than 






construction coolies 

B. 

29,351 

14,091 

+ 

14,300 

+ 03-8 

lOS 

Order SS.— Post ojice, telegraph and telephone 






services 

R. 

S,7C8 

S,7G9 

+ 


+ S6-1 



A. 

942 

SSO 

4^ 

502 

+147-9 


Sub-Class V.- Trade 

R. 

828,761 

785.570 

+ 

43,191 

+ 5-6 




42,464- 

37,440 

+ 

5,024 

+ 18-4 

106 

Order t4. — Banit, tftaliliihinenl t of eredit, 

\ 





exchange and inturance 

if.' 

2S5.9SS 

146.697 

+ 

30,291 

+ 20-8 



A. 

7,191 

3,858 

+ 

3,333 

+ 86-4 

107 

Order f!. —Brolerage, commitsion and export 

if. 

24,694 

11,084 

4* 

3,810 

+ 34-4 


A. 

2.545 

815 

+ 

730 

+ so-c 

lOB 

Order SC.— Trade in lextilte 

if. ■ 

73,85.5 

45,503 

+ 

28,352 

+ 02-4 



A. 


2,620 

+ 

esc 

+ 24-2 

109 

Order S7,— Trade in tUne, leather and fure... 

if. 

28,284 

2,755 

+ 

16,529 

+941 -8 


A. 

1,150 

484 

+ 

€00 

4-i47-C 

110 

OrcZ<r as. — T rade in irood 

if. 

3,118 

3,404 

- 

340 

— 10-0 



A. 

93 

93 

a. 

J 

+ 1-1 

111 

Order iS.— Trade in meinlt 

A\ 

961 

500 

4- 

. 401 

+ 92-2 



A. 

41 

so 

- 

SO 

- 48-8 

112 

Ordtr SO.— 'Trade in pottery 

if. 

A. 

if. 

S21 

.',73 

- 


— 5S-S 

113 

Ordtr SI. — T radt in chtmiad pralucSs 


1.898 

- 

1.222 

- 04-4 


A. 


1,658 

- 

1,019 

— 97-c 


Ordtr SS.—^Ucitf^, caf^t, restaurants etc. 

It. 


8,010 

-f 

7,142 

+ ss-o 


A. 

V2C 


4. 

155 

+ SS-9 

Jl< 

Vendor? of wine liquors, it?raled water, ice, et-v. 

R. 

u,fr.s 

7.rHii 

+ 

7,117 

+ 91-1 


A. 


295 

4* 

172 

+ fiS-.-i 


Order SS.— Other trade in food i.’vfs ... 

if. 

S95.SC9 

424.4.70 


SS.501 

— 6-7 


A. 

S0,I94 



1,049 

— 4-S 
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SuusiDiARV Table VIl.— Fariafion in Selected Occupations, 1911 and 1901 bv 
Provinces. — ( Continued ). 


a 

£1 

c 

Occupation. 

Locality 

R=Rai. 

pul-ana, 

AsAjnier 

Merwara. 

Population supported 
in 

^ , Variation, 

o 


1911. 

1901. 

Actual. 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 


G 

7 

117 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable, oil, salt, and 




T 




other condiments' ... 

R. 

236,20.5 

21,770 

+ 214,43.5 

-k 985-0 

118 

Sellers of milk, butter, gheo, poultry, eggs, etc. 

A. 

R. 

11,359 

17.118 

13,581 

12,269 

4 - 

2,222 

4,840 

— 16-4 
-k 39-5 
-k 104-8 

119 

«ellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur, arid molasses. 
Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegotablc.s, fruit and 

R. 

18,015 

8,798 

+ 

9,217 

120 


121 

areca nut sellers 

Grain and pulse dealers 

R. 

R. 

•24,079 

43,523 

2Gfi,035 

07,958 

— 

241,0g6 

■>4 

- 90-9 
- 3.5-9 

123 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pics 

B. 

9,258 

5,'SSO 

+ 

S,.S78 

124 

Dealers in haj’, crass, and fodder 

Order 34- — Trade in clothing and ioilti articht 

It. 

43,334 

.35,410 

-f 

7.021 

- 4 - -4 

125 

It. 

9,osr 

7,095 


],992 

-k 23-1 


Order S5. — Trade in furniture ... 

A. 

R 

436 

2,584 

71 s 

4i4~o 


277 

1,911 

— 3S-S 

- 43-5 

128 

Order 36. — Trade in building materials 

A. 

Jl. 

2S3 
2, 393 

S2S 
■ 2,653 

— 

45 

260 

— 13.7 

— as 

129 

Order 37. — Trade in means of transport 

A. 

7 

230 



223 

— 97‘0 

R. 

S,7SS 

12,066 



■! 273 

— 27-2 

1 

130 j 

Order SS. — Trade in fuel 

A. 

1,250 

1,209 


41 

4- 3'4 

R. 

37,677 

32,333 

+ 

5 S 44 

+ 16-5 


Order 39. -^Tradt in articles of luxury and iho^e 

A. 

2,720 

1,345 

■f 

1,375 

4- 102-2 


pertaining to letters and the arts and sciences. 

R. 

15,314 

14.195 

+ 

1,619 

+ 11-4 



A. 

SS9 

987 



573 

— 59 'S 

132 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, 






fans, small articles, toys, huntiivg and fish- 
ing tackle, flowers etc. 

R. 

13,7LS 

9 , 44 s 

-k 

1,260 

-k 45-1 


Ortfer^O.— Trade in refuse matter 

B. 

A. 

R. 

4 

+ 

4 


Order 41-—l'rade of other sorts 

47,311 

63,334 


25,523 

— " 37-4 



A. 

3,252 

1,335 

+ 

1.917 

-k W6 

J35 

Shopkeepers otherwise unspecified ... 

R. 

29,725 

58,460 


•28,735 

— 49-2 


Sub-Class VI.— Public Force 


149,019 

192,498 


43,479 

- 22-6 




8,866 

6,131 


2,734 

-k 44-6 


Order 42.— Army ... 


36,453 

134,603 


43 . 1,50 

- SS-S 



8,441 

4,233 

+ 

2,214 

-k 52'S 

139 

Army (Imperial) 


6,307 

4,233 


-f 2,074 

-k 490 

140 

Armv (Native States, including Imperial Ser. 

R. 




48,800 



vice Troops) 

83,151 

131,960 


— 37-0 


Order 4S.—l}'avy 

n. 

... 

1 


1 

— 100 


Order 44 .— Police (Imperial) 

R. 

62,561 

57,339 

+ 

~4,672 

+ '"si 


A. 

2 , 41 s 

1,393 


520 

+ ^7-4 

142(a) 

Police (Native State) 

B. 

23,864 

25,403 

1 — 

1,539 

— 0-1 

143 

Village watchmen 

B. 

.37,111 

31,145 

-f 

5,966 

-k 19-2 


Sub-Class VII — Public Administration... 

R. 

153.636 

233,543 

— ' 

79,907 

- 34-2 


A. 

4,728 

5,318 

— 

690 

- Ill 


Order 45 .— Public adminiecralion 

R. 

153,638 

233,543 



79,907 

— 34-2. 


A. 

4,723 

5,313 

— 

590 

— 11-1 

145 (b) 

Native States administrative officials and 







menials 

R. 

110,102 

117,265 

— 

7,16.3 

— 6-1 

14G 

147 

Municipal and other local (not village) service. 
Tillage officials and servants other than watch- 

B. 

2,530 

13,714 


11,184 

— 81-0 

men 

B. 

39,342 



61,675 

— 56-8 


Sub-Class VIII — Profession and Liberal 


388,899 

192,942 



-k 101-6 


Arts 

R. 

-1-196,957 


■■ 

19,606 



7,125 

-k 60-0 


Order 46.—Religi<m 

1^1 

277,351 

121,731 

6,345 

-1- 1.56,070 

-k 123-2 


A. 

10,109 

+ 

3,764 

+ 59-S 

148 

Priests, ministers, etc 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, 

etc..., ••• 

K. 

90,209 

92,863 


2,054 

— 2-9 

149 

U. 

170,13.5 

6.0S0 

-1- 164,05.5 

-k2,C9S-.3 


A. 

6,421 

3,516 

+ 

2,905 

+ 82-6 

ir.1 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, 

R. 

13.093 

14,712 


1,019 

— 11-0 

pilgrim conductors, ciroumoisers 

Order 41.— Law 

*— 


R. 

6f01 

5,393 

045 

+ 

1,103 

-k 20-5 


A. 

443 

— 

202 

— SI’S 

152 

Lawyers of all kinds, including haiis, law-agents 

R. 

5,960 

4,.5nG 

+ 

.554 

+ 12-3 


Order 4S. —Medicine 

R. 

A. 

14,903 

1,102 

12,765 

1,217 


2,143 

115 

-k 10-3 
- 9-4 

154 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including 

B. 

5,691 

5,049 


642 

-k 12-7 

dentists, oculists, and veterinary surgeons .. 


155 

156 

Jl/dwives, vaccinators, co.-npounders, i)ur.=es, 

masseurs, etc 

Order 49 . —Jnslruction 

B. 

R. 

A. 

9,-2I7 

3,041 

1,696 

7 , 71 c 

5,239 

90S 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1,501 

2,302 

"SS 

-k 19-5 
-k 53-5 

-k so-s 


Order 50.— Letters and arts and tcieiices 

R. 

A. 

31,593 

S foo 

47,764 

2,705 

+ 

4" 

33,334 

2,390 

-k 70-3 
-k 104-5 
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Scbsidiart Table VII.— Fciriafion inSeUcted Occupations, 1911 and 1901, hy 

Provinces, — ( concludtd). 


£ 

^ b" 

Occupation. 


jPopulntion supported | 

in 

Variation. 

1911. 

1 

1901. 

j Actual. 


1 

t “ 

3 

4 

o 

6 

jUBH 

lo'J 

Others (authors, photographers, artists, sculp- 







tor*, nstronomers, meteorologists, botanists. 







astrologers, poets, etc.) 

R. 


6,241 


+ 64-4 

ICO 

Music composers, and masters, players of all ' 

j 

i 





kind- of musical instruments (not military). 







siniit-rs, actors, bards and dancers ... 

R. 


3S,5S7 

+ 27,853 i 

+ 72'2 



A. 

. 5,147 

2,538 


+ 102-8 

Ifil 

Sub class IX.— Persons living principal- 







ly on their private income 

R. 

46,558 

14,009 

+ 32,649 

-f 232-8 



A. 

2,424 

1,448 

+ 976 

+ 67-4 


Sub-Ghiss X.— Domestic Service 

R. 

224,700 

233,999 

- 9,299 

- 4-0 


1 

A. 

14,788 

17,676 

- 2,938 

- 16-6 

Ifid 

Cook®, water-Ciiiriers, doorkeepers, watchmen. 







and other indoor servants ... ... ... 

R. 

203,695 

223,636 

— M,941 

— 6-7 



A. 

1 13,173 


— 3,028 

— 21-1 

lG:t 

Piivntogrooms, conclimcn, chauffeurs, dog boys 







and attendants on other animals, etc. 

R. 

10,105 


-1- 5,642 

-}- 63-9 


Sub-Class XI.— Insufilciently Described 







Occupations 

R- 

i 92,617 

572,668 

- 480,151 

— 83-8 



A- 

5,152 


— 45,502 

- 89-8 


Order 0,1. —Gtntral terms v:hich do not indicate 







a definite ocaipalion 

J!. 

92,517 

o7^i6SS 

— 480,151 

— 83-8 



A. 

0,152 

p0fl>54 

— 45,502 

— S9-S 


Casiiiers, aceuuntniits, book-keepers, clerks, 







and otiior eniploj'oes in unspecified olfiecs, 

1 

J 






warohousca, and shops; private secretaries. 

R. i 

20,058 

25,097 

~ 0,039 

— 20-1 

1U7 

Labourers and tvorkmcn otlierwiso unspecified. 

h. ! 

71,971 

646,756 

— 474,785 

— 86-8 


Sub-Class XII. —Unproductive 

R. I 

166,144 

868,824 

1 - 212,180 

- 67-6 




8,861 

8,613 

- 262 

- 2-9 

ItiS 

Order oj. — Inmates of Jails, Asylums and 

A. j 






Hospitals ... • 

i?. i 

5,219 

7,509 

— 2,200 

— 30-5 



A. 

m 


+ s 

+ -s 

IC9 

Order Sn.—J3s'/(i(irs, vayrants, proslilules 

Jl. 

150,925 

360,515 

— 209,890 

- ss-t 



.A. 

7,616 

8,170 

- 254 

— 3-1 


A'./?.— 1 ho lUjputano figures for IPOl exclude Chliebra, Pirawa and Sironj yarpoiioi iu Central India. 





















CHAPTER XU, 

Gaste, 

1. DEtR for Discussion. — Imperial Tahle XIII, Part I, gives a sum- 
mary for each Province of the number of persons returned under each caste ; and 
Part II gives the figures, by religion, for each Province and State or District. 
The A-ppendis to this Table shows how some of the castes have been amalga- 
mated in the Table. 

Subsidiary Tahle I at the end of this Chapter, classifies the castes accord- 
ing to their supposed traditional occupations. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the variations in each caste in either Province, 
at each of the last thi’ee Censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III gives details of the various Rajput clans and sub- 
clans. 

2. Definition of “ Caste.” — The signification of the word caste has long 
been and will continue to be hotly debated. But for the purposes of the Census 
the word was defined as “ the biggest group of persons outside which a man 
cannot many.” This is by no means a perfect definition ; for instance, it would 
be just as logical to treat the various .sub-castes of Brahmans, which cannot in- 
termarry with one another, as castes, as it is to treat as castes - which has 
actually been done — the different branches of the Mahajan or Baniya caste. But 
on the whole the definition serves as a useful working one for Census purposes. 
It must not, however, be imagined that the work of deciding whether the vari- 
ous groups returned in the schedules were castes or merely sub-castes was or has 
been an easy one; and the task was made infinitely more difficult by the 
tremendous vai’ieties in the spelling of the same caste, some of which are due to 
genuine local differences, others to the ignorance of the enumerators. But every 
eftbrt was made to show in Imperial Table XIII nothing but castes, as defined 
in the Census Code. To this end, during the enumeration stage, a list of the 
castes tabulated in 1901 in Table XIII, was circulated among the States, and 
opinions were collected as to which of them were real castes, as defined for Census 
purposes, and which were not. Then, during the abstraction stage every name 
found in the caste column in the schedules, which was not in Table XIII of 
1901, was reported to me for orders. Wherever possible, local enquiries wei’e 
made about them and the opinions of the States taken on the subject, and in 
accordance with the information thus obtained the new names were either shewn, 
as separate castes or amalgamated in some real caste. It is, therefore, claimed 
that the present Table XIII, as it stands, represents fairly careful and accurate 
classification, and in the Appendix to it on page 185 will be found the most im- 
portant of such amalgamations. It is satisfactory to note that in only 323 cases 
m Ea,jputana and only 163 in Ajraer-Merwara were the castes not specified in. 
the enumeration schedules. 

No attempt has been made, as was done in 1901, to group the castes according 
to their social, position, but those who are interested in this subject will find them 
BO grouped, and the subject discussed, in Chapter IX of the Rajputana Report 
of 1901. In that Chapter will also be found very, interesting^ notes on the 
following castes and tribes, namely Ahir, Bauri. Bambhi, Bhangi, Bhat, Bhil, 
Bishnoi, Brahman, Charaar, Charan, Gujar, Jat, Khanzada, Khati, Kumhar, 
Mahajan, Mali, Meo, Mina, Nai, Rajput, Sirvi and Sunar. 

3. Distribution of largest Castes, by Provinces.— No less than I4i 
castes, tribes, and races appear separately in Table XIII. In addition to thess 
about 2(55- more castes were returned, but as their numbers were below 2,006 
they have been included under the head "minor oastes." !?hey cover 187,092 
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pei-sons in Eajputana and 12,894 in Ajmer- Menvara. Of all the castes returned 
the ten most common in each Province are noted below. In actual 


TEX EAROEST CASTES IX 


RAjrrtxXA. 


AJirer..MERivARA. 




Proportion 


Strength. 

Proportion 

Caste. 

Strongtli. 

per mille of 
population. 

Caste. 

per niillo of 
population. 

Jat 

n2S,4SG 

8?-2 

Rawat 

47,905 

95\5 

Bmhman 

92'2,810 

87-0 

Oujar 

.35,059 

69-9 

Clianiar 

T.n.no 

09-7 

Mah.ajan 


08-7 

Mahajan 

707,721 

07-2 

Jat 

30,497 

00-S 

Rajput 

fiS7,292 

63:i 

Shekh 

25,130 

50-1 

Mina 

65S,(;S9 

53- 1 

BrAliman 

24,012 

48-0 

Gujar 

.AOO.Olfi 

47%^ 

Balai 

23,773 

47-4 

Bhil 

448, nin 

420 

Mor ... 

21,S03 

43-.5 

Mali 

336,870 


Baigar 

19,8.58 

.39'C 

Kumhar 

300,234 

29-4 

Mcrat-Kathat 

17,028 

35-2 


numerical strength the Jats are the largest caste in Eajputana, then the Brah- 
mans, Charaars, Mahajaus and Eajputs. The largest in Ajmer-Merwara are 
the Eawats, (many of whom are probably really Mers of Merwara), Gujars, 
ISIahajans, Jats and Shekhs. The castes noted above have the largest num- 
bers in both sexes as well as in total, though they interchange places slightly 
among themselves as regards the relative position in each sex. The same castes, 
thougli in varying order, were also among the first ten in each Province in 1901, 
except that the Balais displaced the Kumhars in the last place in Eajputana 
and the Chamars and Malis the Eaigars and Merat-ICathats in the last two 
places in Ajmer-Merwara. In 1901 the Brahmans were the most numerous 
caste in Eajputana, and in Ajmer-Merwara the Mahajans. 

4. Distribution of Principal Castes by States or Districts.— Thougb 
the Eajputs are not the laigest caste, even in Eajputana, they are the most im- 
portant and distinctive one of the Province, and the maps on the next page show at 
a glance how they are distributed in proportion to (a) their own total strength 
(h) the population of the State. As regards (a) it will he seen that the largest 

proportions of them are found in 
Mavwar (279 per mille) Jaipur 
(168) Mewar (152) and Bikaner 
(124). In all the others the pro- 
portion per mille of the caste is 
below .50 per mille. It is lowest 
in Kuslialgarh (-9) Merwara (I'G) 
and Shahpura (2-3). As regards 
[h), Jaisahner, Bikaner and]i)hol- 
jmr are the most distinctively 
Eajput States so far as the caste 
constitution of their population 
goes. In each of them Eajputs 
number more than 100 per mille 
of the total population. It is 
surprising to find the Jat State 
of Dholpur so high, and even if 
Ave exclude the Eajakhera Eaj- 
puts whose claim to be styled 
Eajputs is denied by some, the 
State only drops one place on 
the list, giving way to I^Iarwar, and its proportion decreasing from 101 to 83 per 
mille. liundi (24 per mille), ICotnh (23), Banswara (22), Bharatpur (20) and 
Merwara (9) are the least distinctively Eajput units. 

The Jats, wiio arc tile most numerous caste in Eajputana, arc found chiefly, 
so far as actual numbers go, in .laipur, Marwar, Bikaner, and Bharatpur. They 
form 226 per mille of the population in Bikaner. 1 46 in Bharatpur — the chief Jat 
St. ate — 125 in Marwar, and 108 in Jaijiur. The very low ])roportion,(l0 per 
..rn,, other State, the ruling dynasty of wliich is Jat, namely 


or Dlitrict. 

Proportion of 
ItajpMt* I'cr 

3, coy ofeasto. 

State or DUtrlct, 

VrtipoTtlon of 
{{ajputR iKT 
1,000 «>f Popup 

Atloii. 

Marwar 


279 

Jeisalmcr 


380 

.Taipur 


lOS 

Bil-.aiier 


124 

Mewar 


1.52 

Dholjjur 

... 

101 

Bikonor 


123 

Marwar 


95 

JaiBHlmer 


49 

Mt^wnr 


S3 

Alwnr ... 


43 

Sirohi 


78 

Dholpur 


3s 

Dungarpur 


03 

Kotnh ... 


21 

Kishangftrli 


• 55 

Sirohi 


21 

Parlabgnrh 


.51 

Ajmer 


19 

Jaipur 


45 

Blinratpur 


10 

Knrauli 

• a. 

42 

Uuiigai^ur 


14 

Alwar 


3S 

Took ... 


14 

Lawa 


30 

Karauli 


0 

Ajmer 

... 

35 

Bundi ... 


8 

Jlinhvwar 

-• r 

34 

Iviijliatigarh 


7 

Shniipura 

... 

34 

BnnfitYara 


T> 

TonU ... 


32 

Jli.'xl.awar 


4-7 

Kuplmlgarh 

... 

29 

Pftrtal’g.trh 


4-5 

Buiicli ... 

... 

24 

yiialtpiim 


2'3 

Kolah ... 



23 

Merwara 


1-5 

Banswara 

. 1 

•22 

KuslmlgnrU 


•9 

Bharfttpar 

... 

20 

LAWft 


•1 

Merwara 

... 

9 
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Dholpur, is curious. Dholpur is, in fact, as noted above, one of the most typi- 
cally Bajput States in the Province. The Brahmans, who are the second most 
numerous caste, are mostly in Jaipur where they number 308,972, Marwar, 
Mewar, Alwar, Bikaner, and Bharatpur ; the Chamars are most numerous in 
Jaipur, Bharatpur, Alwar, Bikaner and Kotah;- the Mahajans in Jaipur, Mar- 
war, Mewar, Bikaner and Alwar; the Minas in Jaipur, Mewar, Kotah and 
Alwar; the Gnjars in Jaipur, Mewar, Alwar, Bharatpur and Kotah; and the 
Malis in ,Taipur, Marwar, Kotah and Alwar. 

There are only 1,179 Europeans and allied races of all kinds in Rajputana 
or '01 per cent of the population, and 1,755 or '35 per centin Ajmer-Merwara; 
and only 1,032 English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh combined, or "009 per cent of 
the population in Rajputana, and 1,530 or -31 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. They 
are found chiefly in Ajmer, Sirohi (due to the presence of Mount Abu in the 
State), and Jaipur. 

By the orders of the Government of India the term Anglo-Indian has been 
substituted this time, in racial nomenclature in the Census Tables, for Eurasian. 
The change of term is an unfortunate and misleading one from the statistical 
point of view. It does not, as its derivation would imply, denote only persons of 
mixed English and Indian blood, but it includes — what the old and correct 
term of Eurasian clearly showed — persons of mixed Asiatic and European blood. 
Anglo-Indians, in this sense of the term, number only 529 or -005 per cent of 
the population in Rajputana, and 710 or -14 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. They 
are mostly found in Ajmer, Jaipur and Sirohi. 

5. Variations in Castes since 1901. — The variations in the castes, etc., 
are shown in Subsidiary Table II. At the first Census taken in Rajputana in 
1881 figures fora few castes only were collected. The comparison, therefore, 
cannot be taken back further than 1891. The method of classification and 
amalgamation has varied to some extent at each Census, but the figures for 1891 
and 1901 in the Subsidiary Table have been adjusted as far as possible in 
accordance with the method of classification at the recent Census. In many 
cases, therefore, the figures given do not correspond with those in the Imperial 
Caste Tables of those years. The difficulties and method of' classification have 
been referred to in paragaph 2 supra. 

Many of the errors in classification come from the same synonym applying 
to one caste in one State and to another in another, and so on. For instance the 
Karigars are Khatis in Alwar and Marwai’, and Kumhars in Jaipur. Difficul- 
ties, too, arise from the different names used by Musalmans and Hindns for 
similar functional groups, and much depends on the religion of the enumerator 
as to which name he enters in the caste column, e.g., a Musalman enumerator 
may enter a Hindu Gujar as a Ghosi, a Hindu Khalik as a Kasai, a Hindu 
Dholi as a Damami or JOarhi, and so on ; and vice versa. 

Only the most noticeable variations in each Province will be dealt with 
here, as a fairly wide margin must be allowed for vagaries of classification. The 
largest increase among the castes is that in the Meghs or Meghivals of 
Rajputana, where it is as much as 29,395 per cent in the last ten years, the 
actuals having mounted up from 195 to 57,516. Most of this increase is in 
Marwar and Jaisalmer, where none at all were returned in 1901. In Marwar 
they appear to have been included in Balai in 1901, and in Jaisalmer in 
Chamar, in both of which castes there has been a large drop this time. 

Next comes that among Minas in Ajmer-Merwara who have increased from 
64 to 4,223, or by 6,498'4 per cent. There can be no mistake of classification 
here, and the increase seems genuine, but the actuals are comparatively small. 

Prohits in Rajputana have jumped uji from 574 to-36,942, or a variation of 
6,335'9 percent. This is due to differences in classification,. most States having 
included Prohits among Brahmans in 1901. There has been a decrease of 
105,514 among Brahmans, which more than counterbalances this. 

Next to the Prohits comes the increase among, the Bambhis of Rajputana, 
the variation being 2,964‘8 per cent. This appears to be due to some States in 
1901, having included Bambhis in Balais. The actual increase in Bambhis is 
129,415 and this is very greatly counterbalanced by the decline in Balaia 
amounting to 117,031. The net increase on the two castes combined is only 3’9 
per cent, which is little more than half the variation in the population of the 
Province. 
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variations there comes a big drop to the Sutars of Eajputana.' 
They have gone up by 478*2 per cent. fn 1901 they were clLsified 
or returned in many States as Khatis, or some of the other carpenter istes 

‘S’ ae decrease 


"Next are the Dholis of Ajraer-Merwara, who have increased by 454*4 per 
cent. Jdut the actual figures are not more than 970 in 1901 and 5,378 in 1911. 
In 1891 they were 6,535, so it looks as if they had been classified or returned as 
something else in 1901. It was suggested in the Ajmer-Merwara Keport that 
they were misread as Dhobi in 1901, among which caste a great increase of 79*4 
per cent appeared at that Census compared with 1891. 

Next comes the increase of 270*3 per cent among the Mers of Rajputaua, 
the totals having risen from 3,703 to 13,712. No explanation of this is 
forthcoming. The increase is chiefly in Mewar and Kotah. It is possible that 
many Mers returned themselves as Rawats, or that the word Mer in the 
schedules or slips was misread as Meo. The former reason is undoubtedly the 
explanation of the very small increase in this caste in Ajmer-Merwara. Most 
of the Mers really live in the Merwara District, but only 1,533 returned them- 
selves as such this time, while the Rawats all of whom, except 850, were 
returned in Merwara, have increased by 48*0 per cent in the Province. There 
is also a possibility of confusion with the Merats. The variation in Mers, 
Merats and Rawats combined is + 42*8 per cent in Ajraer-Merwara. 

After the increase in the Mers comes that among the Sindhis of Rajputana, 
who have risen from 9,360 to 33,277, or a variation of 255*5 per cent. They 
are practically all found in Marwar, and it is suggested by the local authorities 
that the large drop from 46,350 in 1891 to 8,064 in 1901 and the present rise in 
the State of 310 2 per cent are due to many of them having returned themselves 
in 1901 as belonging to one of the four main Musalman tribes, among whom 
there has been a decrease of 8 per cent in the State. 

Next comes the increase of 150*7 per cent among the Kunhis of Rajputana. 
It is possible in some States they' were returned or classified as Patels in 1901, 
in which caste there is a decrease of 16*4 per cent. If the two castes be taken 
together the net increase is only 18*8 per cent. 

The only other caste with an increase of over 100 per cent is the Herat 
group in Ajraer-Merwara. Here the figures have risen from 8,554 to 19,651. 
This group is composed of the Hindu Merat-Gorats and the Musalman Merat- 
Kathats. In the Ajmer-Merwara Report of 1901, it was then remarked that 
the returns for this group seemed wrong, as the Merats had all been shown as 
Hindus. Evidently the Musalman ones got mixed up with sonie other caste in 
the abstraction offices. 


Anglo-Indians have increased by 108*2 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara and by 
1*3 in Rajputana. But the actual figures are so small that any slight decrease 
or increase in numbers has an exaggerated effect on the percentage figures. The 
same may be said of European and allied races, who have increased by 21*5 in 
Rajputana and 73*9 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Two other large increases of 92*4 in Thoris and 91*3 in Sargaras may be 
noticed in Rajputana. The increase in the Tlioris is difficult to explain. Many 
States say' that Aheris, Bhopas, Naiks, and even Sansis and Bagris, are all 
sometimes' confused by the people. But even so there has been an increase in 
each of these, except Sansis among whom the decline is very small, and the 
increase among them all combined is as much as 33*2 per cent. The increase 
among Naiks, however, is much less than among Thoris and evidently many 
Naiks w*ere returned a's Thoris this time, or the reverse in 1901. 

As regards the Sargarcts the increase is almost entirely confined 
to Marwar. In that State they are liable to be confused with Chamars, and 
the increase and decrease in these two castes iii ^larwar about counterbalance 

one another. . „ • , • i v i i 

The variation among Rajputs ot 5*8 m Rajputana is only slightly lower 

than the total population variation. 

61 Glk's'sifichtibQ of CasthS' a'ccoM^^ to thhirTradifidnal 

tions. N o attem pt has been made at this Census to group castes according to 

their' social standing, but in Subsidiary Table I an effort has been made to 
classify them; as far as possible, .according to their traditional occupations. The 
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most numerous groups iu each Province, according to this classification, are 
noted on the margin. But the figures are not exhaustive as they only include those 
for the largest and most important castes. Naturally the cultivating castes far 

out-number the rest. 
It throws a very 
interesting light on 
the society of a typi- 
cally conservative 
Indian countiy like 
Kajputana to see that 
priest and devotee 
castes, which include 
the religious beggar, 
are an easy second. 
The forest tribes 
(Bhils, etc.,) are the third most numerous, but the leather workers run them very 
close. In Ajmer-Merwara, as in Rajputana, first place is taken by the culti- 
vating castes. The forest tribes (chiefly Mers and Merats of Ajmer-Merwara) 
are second; then the grazing and dairy castes. Then come leather workers, 
priests and devotees, traders, weavers and dyers. It will be seen that, out of 
the seven most numerous groups, six are identical in both Provinces. But in 
Ajmer-Merwara weavers and dyers displace the land-holders of Rajputana. 
The land-holding castes in Ajmer-Merwara number only 29‘6 per mille of the 
population, and weavers and dyers in Rajputana only 24‘9 per miJle. 

7. Criminal Tendencies among Castes. — An attempt has been made, 
by collecting statistics from the various Jails in the Pi’ovinces, to see how far 
any particular castes show any special tendency to crime. The figures received 
are not complete, but in the last five years criminals from no less than 168 castes . 
in Rajputana and 61 in Ajmer-Merwara have been admitted into the Jails. On 

the margin are noted the most criminal 
among those castes from whom over 100 
prisoners in Rajputana and 40 in Ajmer- 
Merwara have been drawn in the last five 
years. It will be seen that the criminal 
tribe of Sansi is true to its reputation 
in both Provinces. Then come the 
Bauris in both Provinces, whose reput- 
ation is, likewise, not good. The Bhils 
and Minas also figure largely in both 
Provinces. Among the Rajputana ones 
in the margin, the Minas and Bhils are 
among the eight most numerous castes, ■ 
Of the other large castes, there are 
only -7 criminals per miUe among Jats, 1 ‘8 
among Brahmans, I'l among Chamars, 
1-0 among Mahajans and 2*2 among 
Rajputs (excluding the Rajakhera 
Thakurs and Rajputs of Dholpur). The 
Rawats and Mers combined, who form 
the largest caste group in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara and are not distinguished seperately by the Jail authorities, have a return 
of 4 criminals per mille of the caste in the last five years. Among the other 
largest castes, in Ajmer-Merwara the figures are as follows : Gujars (2'2), Jats 
(2-8), Mahajans (3-2), Brahmans (5-5), Balais (6-4), Rajputs (7-1). 

8. Attempts among Castes to return themselves as Higher 
Castes. — It is, of course, very difficult to discover cases where persons try to 
get themselves returned under some higher caste than they really belong to. 
Even if, from personal knowledge, an enumerator noticed any such attempts it 
by no means follows that he would report them to the superintending staff. A 
few cases, however, did come to notice at the time of the Census, among which 
the following may be mentioned. 

In Alwar and Bharatpur the Suraj Dhuj, who are a Kayastha sect, tried 
to return themselves as Brahmans ; and local feeling in Bharatpur is said to be 
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m favour of the recognition of them as Brahmans. In Alwar, Dholpur, 
Jjungarpur, Jaipur and Jhalawar, Bharyavas or JDhusars ivanted to be entered 
as Brahmans. In Jaipur the Khatis tried to be returned as Janora-Brahman 
and m Ajmer as *Josh- Brahmans, and the of Jaipur as Gaur- Brahmans. 

Some of the Chohdars and Marwari Darzis in Bharatpur, and of the Daroyas 
of Jaipur, Marwar, Merwara, and Ajmer, and of tiie Raivnts and Ahirs in 
JMerwara, and of the Sondliicis of Jhalawar, and of the Gulctms in Bikaner, 
and of the Hcizuvicts and Lcthhctnaa of Kushalgarh, returned themselves as 
J^ajputs. Many of the Barogas, Gulams, Hazurias, and Lablianas are, of 
course, illegitimate descendants of Bajputs. 

In Karauli there is a caste calling itself Puria. They are grooms. Their 
origin is unknown, but they made strenuous claims to be recognized as an inferior 
class of Rajput Thakur. 'Ihe question was referred to the Barbar, who decided 
that their claims were entirely without any foundation, and they are not recog- 
nized in any w'ay in the State as Jtajputs. It is also reported that, the hhimar 
Mallahs claim to be a separate ca.ste in this State, having nothing to do with 
the Dhimars, Kahars, and Bhois of other States. They were, therefore, 
returned separately in the Caste Tables. 

There were also, of course, attempts made by some to cover their real 
castes by vague titles or names like Babaji, Lala, etc. 

9. New Castes Discovered. — In Bharatpur a new caste Sad or Sadh 
was discovered. In 1 901 they were included among Sadhus, but the enquiries 
made this time shew them to be a separate caste. Theie were only 477 of 
them returned in the State. Their present occupation i.s agriculture. They 
appear to be the same as the Sads of the Farukhabad, Mirzapur, Saharanpur 
and Bareilly Districts of the United Piovinces, with whom ihey inter- in arry ; 
but their more common occupation there is trade. They are said in the United 
Provinces to have been originally a religious sect. The Knjputana ones have 
nothing to do with a sub- caste of Chhipa of that name. The same caste has 
been returned as a new one in Marwar in large numbers (28,067). Here, too, 
they are said to be quite distinct from Sadhus, but their principal occupation 
in this State is still that of religious mendicancy and asceticism. 

Beyond these, no new caste of any importance appears to have come to 
notice, though among the Muhammadans there is, of course, a constant ten- 
dency for iunctionai groups, Avhich have not yet crystallized into castes, to 
return themselves under their functional instead of tribal name. 

10. Bastard Castes. — The groups, who in their origin were composed of 
illegitimate children of various castes, such as Rajputs, Brahmans Mahajans, 

etc., and are now re- 
cruited from (a) the 
descendants of such 
illegitimate persons and 
{h) illegitimate children 
of legitimate parents, 
arc noted on the 
margin. Domestic ser- 
vants and hand- maidens 
are drawn greatly from 
these castes ; and they 
are not entirely com- 
posed of bastards. J<’or 
instance, in Partabgarh 
it is said Gulam in- 
cludes Muhammadan 
domestic servants of 
legitimate birth, and 
in Jhalawar Darogas include many legitimate orphans, and so on. .Many of 
the names are purely l«cal variations and it is extremely difficult to say which, 
if any of them, are separate castes, in the Census meaning of the term. Daroga 

•possibly meant for Jh»*Brahnian3. 
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Vazir 

3.203 

1,661 

1,542 
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161,174 

b7,817 

93, .'157 

9,226 

4,6S1 

4,545 
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is the commonest term used and then Ghakar.* But in most cases Khawaswal' 
seems to be confined to the illegitimate children of Rajputs by concubines ad- 
mitted to the parda, and they, therefore, rank higher than the others. Pasban 
and Paswania are likewise generally applied to illegitimates in the Rajput castes 
only. In Jaisalraer Hazuri is used for those in attendance on Rajput Chiefs, 
and Vazir for those in attendance on Rajput Nobles. The groups include 
altogether 1 8 1 , 1 74 souls in Rajputana or I ‘7 per cent of the population and 
9,2zd or 1'8 per cent in A-jmer-Merwara. But the real fi'^ures are, no doubt, 
hiyher, as many among them endeavour to return themselves as some legitimate 
caste, such as Rajput, etc. 

In Rajputana the females exceed the males by 5,540 or r.-3 per cent. 
In Ajmer-Merwara the sexes are more evenly balanced, the males being slightly 
in excess. 


11. Ascetic and Devotee Castes. — Below are noted the figures 
for the many ascetic, or devotee, or religious mendicant castes. It is not easy 
to distinguish between many of them or to know how far they are really separ- 
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... 

90 
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Total 


299,172 

241,126 

57.222 

. 824 

10:677 

8,902 

1,720 

58 


ate castes or not. But it will be seen that they total up to the large figure of 
299,172 or 2'8 per cent of the population in Rajputana, and 10,677 or 2T per 
cent of the population in Ajmer-Merwara. The largest of the sects are the 
Jogis in Rajputana and the Badhus in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The majority of these groups are Hindus, and most of the rest Musalmans. 
But, relative to the totals for the religions, the Musalmans have more ascetics, 
etc., among their numbers than the Hindus have. The proportion in Rajputana 
is 3-7 Hindu ascetics to 1 Musalman ascetic, compared with 8-9 Hindus to 1 
Musalman in the vrhole population. In Ajmer-Merwara the proportions are 
5 '2 to 1 compared with 4'8 to 1 in the total population. There are very few 
Jains among them, only 668 in Rajputana and 54 in Ajmer-Merwara. 


12. Rajput Claus.— The Rajputs are the only caste in respect of which 
any attempt was made to record in the enumeration schedules the separate sub- 
castes, or gots. More than 640 of such were returned in the schedules, and in 

Subsidiary Table II L an attempt 
has been made to group and tabul- 
ate them according to the main 
clans to which they belong. On 
the margin are given the figures 
for the main clans. 1 2,668 Rajputs 
returned no clan nor got at all; 
the classification of 27,284 gots is 
too doubtful to justify their in- 
clusion in any clan; and 33,577 of 
them, shewn under “ Miscellaneous,” 
are reported as not belonging to 
any of the 12 large clans. Many 
of the miscellaneous groups may be 
mere local .spellings, or misspellings 
of some of the better known gots. 
Out of the remaining 628,065 Raj- 

In Alwar iud Owjmr CKak&r is a Ecpamxo caste of grooms, etc. 
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puts, the largest number (176,462) are of the Bathor clan, to -which the Ruling 
Chiefs of Bikaner, Kishangarh, and Marwar belong. Next comes the Chauhan 
clan 106,510), which includes the ruling dynasties of Bundi, Kotah, and Sirohi. 
Third is the Kachwaha clan (96,242) to which belong the Maharajas of Jaipur 
and Alwar. The Jadons, to which the KarauJi chief belongs, comes fourth 
(71,957). Bhatis have been included in Jadons, but they number 58.825 and 
might be I’eckoned as a separate clan. This would reduce the Jadons to 13,132. 
The Ruling Chief of Jaisalmeri.s a Bhati. After the Jadons comes the Sesodia 
or Gahlot clan, to which the Ruling Chiefs of Banswara, Dungarpur, Mewar 
and Shahpura belong. They number 63,964. None of the others include as 
many as 50,000 persons. 

Among the five largest clans the greatest scarcity of females is among the 
Kachwahas, where there are only 576 females to 1,000 males; then among the 
• Bathors (743 females per 1,000 rnales); then the Sisodias (806); the Jadons (856) 
and the Chauhans (888). 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Castes Classified accordi'ng to their Traditional Occupations. 
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2,4a9 

Bargura 

18,880 

... 

Musicians. Singers, D.-inccrs 



Sweepers 


5,361 

Mimes and Jugglers ... 

60,271 

6,7 C8 


S-1 

10 7 


5 7 

1.1-4 

Bbangi 

84,Vv')U 

5,;i0i 

Dholi 

■ 3i,!H!S 

5.:i7.s 

Mira.“i ; 

21 7-9 

D r. 

others 


80.398 

Satgara 

7tha4 

8.'4 


54-7 

lUO-S 


Note. ( a) — Tbn nninWor in itilic^ l>c!ow iho tntal strength of each group indicate.? Iho proportion per niille to tho 
total population of the Pit>vit»ce. 


(t)— BaUi, Dhaniik, Naik, rteUiri, SargsrA, each App^nr twice in this frtntemcnt. They have l>eon divided up 
acConluig to tho rtport? &a to iLcir ttadiUunal uooapotiou received from tho difTcrout State?. 
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SuBSiDiARV Table ll.— Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891 , by Provinces. 





Peesoks. 


I 

Peecentagc or 

L 



Caste, 'ruiBE, Race. 





VAHIATIOV. 

rorcentag 











Reasons for marked 
variations. 

o n II 
2c;< 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901-1911. 

IS9I-I901. 

variation 

1S9M91I. 

1 

2 

O 

4 

5 

8 

7 

s 

9 

All castes 

R. 

10,372,787 

9,723,30 

11,990,504 

+ 

6-7 


18-9 


13-5 



A. 

501,395 

476,912 

542,358 

4- 

5-1 

- 

12-1 

- 

7-6 


Ahir 

B. 

1G,S,1]9 

159,434 

156,464 

+ 

•2-3 

•T- 

1-9 


4-3 


Anglo.Iii<iian 

R. 

529 

522 

.394 

+ 

1-3 

+ 

3-2-5 

-k 

34-3 



A. 

710 

.341 

636 

+ 

108-2 

- 

46-4 

+ 

116 


Bairagi 

R. 

5B,B13 

76,301 

lol,6SS 

- 

25-8 

- 

49-7 

- 

62-7 

Included Sanjogi in 1901 & 1891. 

Balai 

B.' 

196,14.3 

313,174 

282,491 

_ 

37-4 

+ 

10-9 

.. 

306 

Panlj- included Bambhi in 1901. 


A. 

23,773 

22,358 

31,909 


6-3 

- 

29-9 

- 

25-5 

Bambhi 

E. 

133,780 

4,365 

208,034 

+2,964-8 

- 

97-9 

- 

35-7 

Partly included in Balai in 1901. 

Banjara 

R. 

. 21,547 

17,005 

20,041 

+ 

-26-7 

- 

151 

+ 

7-5 


Baud 

R. 

30,927 

30,291 


+ 

2-1 





In Moghia in 1891. 

Bhangi 

R. 

83,870 

77,218 

82^010 

+ 

8-6 

_ 

5-9 


9v9. 



A. 

5,30! 

7,129 

5,929 

- 

24-8 

+ 

20-2 


9-6 


Bliat 

R. 

34,512 

34,095 

65,135 

-k 

1-2 

- 

47-7 

- 

47-0 

Probably included Rao in 1891. 

Bhil 

R. 

447,335 

339,786 

605,426 

+ 

.31-7 

_ 

43-9 


26-1 



A. 

6,509 

5,325 

7,752 


22-2 

- 

31-3 

- 

16-0 


Bhisliti 

R. 

24,707 

18,200 

12,400 

+ 

35-8 

+ 

46-7 


99-1 

Partly returned as Shckhs in 











1891 and 1901. 

Bislinoi 

B. 

62,879 

49,302 

67,064 


7-3 

- 

13-6 

— 

7-3 


Bola 

R. 

22,736 

16,417 

5,430 

+ 

38-5 


202-3 

+ 

318-7 

Partly returned as Chamars in 











1891. 

Brahman 

R. 

914,505 

1,020,019 

1,140,311 

- 

10-3 

- 

10'5 

-- 

19’8 

Partly included Dakot, Garoda. 


A. 

24,012 

25,095 

28,640 

- 

4*2 

- 

12-4 

— 

16-1 

Prohit, Sovag in 1901 & 1891. 

Chakar 

R. 

177,381 

163,715 

211,996 

+ 

8-3 

- 

-22-8 


16-3 



A. 

9,222 

0,933 

10,691 

+ 

.33-0 

- 

35-2 

— 

13-7 


Charaar 

R. 

711,077 

700,532 

760,950 

+ 

1-6 


7-9 

— 

65 



A. 

13,351 

19,350 

17,391 


31-0 


11-3 


23*3 


Chavan 

R. 

37,567 

38,001 

48,430 

- 

1-1 

- 

21-5 


22-4 


Clihipa 

R. 

.37,013 

43,183 

58,019 

- 

14-8 

- 

25-0 

— 

36-2 


Christian (Indians) 

R. 

2,381 

1,271 

645 

+ 

87-6 

+ 

97-1 

+ 

269-6; 


A. 

2,730 

2,362 

1,209 

+ 

15-6 

+ 

95-4 

+ 

125-S 


Dangi 

U. 

33,408 

30,578 

684 

+ 

9-3 

+ 4,370-5 

+ 4,784-2 

Xot known howretnmedin 1891. 

Darzi 

R. 

44,285 

43,654 

51,160 

+ 

1-4 

- 

14-7 

- 

13-4 


Deswali 

R. 

■ 6,869 

5,659 

18,095 

-k 

21-4 

- 

6S-7 

- 

62 0 


Dhakar 

Dhanak (Dhaiiuk, 

B. 

89,486 

78,944 

77,216 

+ 

13-4 

+ 

2-2 

+ 

15-9 


Dhanka, Dhankia). 

B. 

25,521 

32,003 

65,723 

— 

20-3 

- 

51-3 

— 

61-1 


Dhobi 

R. 

44,182 

47,926 

44,185 

- 

7-8 


8-5 

- 

-01 


DhoU 

R. 

S0,686 

28.171 

57,4.55 

+ 

8-9 


51-0 



46-6 

I7ot known how returned in 

A. 

5,378 

970 

6,535 

+ 

454-4 

— 

85-2 


17-7 

Europeans and allied 



707 


21-5 


26*5 


53-7 

1901. 

races ^ ... 

R. 

1,179 

970 

+ 

-k 

T 


A. 

1,755 

1,009 

8.38 

+ 

73-9 

•k 

20-4 

+ 

109-4 


Fakir 

B. 

54,219 

41,044 

32,674 

T 

32-1 

+ 

25-0 

T 

65-9 


Gadaria (Gadri) ... 

E. 

63,952 

51,795 

17,178 

T 

23-5 

+ 

-201-5 

-k 

272-3 

Possibly partly in Rebsri in 
1891. 

Gosain 

R. 

27,332 

32,415 

44,480 

- 

15-7 


27-1 

— 

SS-6 


Grassia 

R. 

17,419 

12,297 

14,988 


41-7 

- 

18-0 

+ 

lG-2 


Gujar 

B. 

496,055 

462,731 

572,569 


7-2 

— 

19-2 

— 

13-4 


A. 

35,059 

38,707 

38.072 

— 

4*5 

— 

3*0 

— 

7-9 


.Tat 

R. 

928,223 

845,909 

1,056,398 


9-7 

-- 

19-9 

— 

1-21 


A. 

30,497 

27,952 

36,324 


9-1 

— 

23-0 

— 

160 


Jogi 

R. 

66,321 

60,571 

49,207 

+ 

9-5 

+ 

22-9 


34-0 


Kacohi 

R. 

5‘2,37tJ 

60,833 

62,116 



- 

2-5 

+ 

*5 


Kaimkhani 

R. 

28,340 

21,264 

19,910 



+ 

66 

+ 

42-1 


Kalal 

R. 

o0j46S 

39,012 

41,718 




6-5 


S-4 
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C^STZ, Teise, Race. 

z ^ 

Peesons. 

P£UCE^‘T9^^K OF 
VARIATION'. 

?crcentagc 
of net 

Reasons for marked 






1 



variation 

variations. 


“i 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1891 

.1911. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

« 1 


Kasai 

R. 

2S,4GI 

22,981 

10,528 

+ 

•23-9 

+ 

llS-3 


170-4 

Possibly partly in Shokh in 1S91. 

Ka^'astha 

R. 

22.5D7 

27,771 

20,914 

- 

1S.7 

4* 

3-2 

— 

16-2 


Khali 

R. 

131,910 

152,253 

208,103 



13-4 

— 

20-3 

— 

30-0 


A. 

0,839 

(ji667 

8,075 

+ 

2*6 

— 

17-4 

— 

15*3 


Khatik 

R. 

51,124 


53,793 


4-1 

— 

•9 

_ 

5-0 



A. 

3..=i52 

3,313 

3,541 

+ 

7-1 

— 

6-4 

+ 

*3 


Kir 

R. 

21,648 

12,061 

... 

+ 

79-5 


... 



In Bljoi and Kalmr iu 1891. 

Koli 

R. 

99,480 

103,120 

115,405 



3-5 

— 

lO-G 


13-S 



A. 


8|35r> 

4,724 

— 

•21-4 

4- 

70-9 

+ 

o9i) 


Knmliar 

R. 

300,544 

205,343 

308,839 

■f 

15o 

— 

14-1 


*7 


A. 

14,120 

11,267 

16,732 

+ 

2.5-3 

— 

3-2-7 


15-6 


Kunbi 

R. 

44,709 

17,832 

30,840 

+ 

150-7 

~ 

51-0 

+ 

21-3 

Possibly partly in Patel in 1901. 

Lodha 

■r. 

43,207 

44,943 

45,524 



3-7 

— 

1-3 

- 

5-0 


Lobar 

R. 

80,024 

57,002 

73,195 


38-9 


-21-3 

4- 

9-3 



A. 

4,214 

2,084 

2,058 

+ 

5i*U 

+ 

1-0 

4- 

58 -5 


llahajan (Baniya)... 

R. 

703,238 

751,081 

809,598 

— 

0-4 

— 

13-0 


19-1 


A. 

.34,470 

37,027 

44,743 


G-.O 

— 

37*2 

— 

23-0 


Mali 

R. 

33-5,339 

313,349 

358,280 

+ 

7-0 

— 

12-5 

— 

0-4 


A. 

14,340 

15,8-59 

10, .373 

— 

90 

— 

3-1 

— 

12-4 


Megbwal (SIcgh) ... 

R. 

57,510 

195 

982 

-)-29,.395-4 

- 

80-1 

+5,757-0 

Partly in Balat and Chaniar in 
1901 and 1S91. 

Mco (Mewati) 

R. 

105,416 

108,596 

145,258 

— 

1-9 

4* 

10-1 


13-9 


Mer 

R. 

13,712- 

3,703 

9,383 


270-3 

— 

00-5 

+ 

4C-I 

Possibly conCusad with Mco in 

A. 

21,803 

21,049 

30,49.1 

4* 

•7 

— 

-20-0 


28-5 

1901. 

Herat 

A. 

19,051 

8,554 

21,887 

4* 

1-29-7 

— 

00-9 

— 

10-2 

Wrongly classified aonio bo«- in 








1901. 

Mina 

R. 


477,129 

530,920 


15-8 


n-1 

+ 

2-0 

Rt-liirnsof 1901 dnubtfiil. . 

A. 

4,223 

04 

4,048 

+e,4!l8-4 

— 

9S-C 

-• 

9-1 

Mirasi 

R. 

21,073 

16,200 

17,957 

•f 

33-8 

~ 

9-8 

+ 

-20-7 


Moglml 

R. 

13,713 

10,770 

13,880 

+ 

27-3 

— 

22'4 

~ 

1-2 


Mogbia 

R. 

4,155 

2,251 

35,073 

4" 

84-0 

- 

93-6 

- 

88-2 

Included Rauri ii\ 1891. 

Nni 

R. 

150,508 

154,703 

151,933 


3-1 


1-9 

+ 

5-1 



A. 

6,503 

0871 

7,511 

— 

5-4 

— 

S-5 

- 

13-4 


Nnik (Kayak) 

R. 

42,320 

87,S75 

10,100 

+ 

13-3 

■f 

207-8 

+ 

GIC’G 

Possibly partly among “un- 
specified ” in 1891. 

Batcl 

R. 

55,798 

GO, 750 

58.051 

- 

10-4 

4" 

15-0 

— 

3-9 

Partly included Kunbi in 
1991. 

Patban 

R. 

103,22.". 

105,890 

1 12 .312 


2-5 



5-7 



8-1 


A. 

11,420 

11,048 

14,092 

+ 

3-4 

— 

24-3 

— 

21-8 


Probit 

R. 

30,942 

574 


-f0,335'9 





GencraU}’ included in Br.ihman 









in 1891 and 1901. 

Raigar 

R. 

81.501 

84,290 

77,000 

— 

3-3 

4 

8-5 

+ 

4-9 


A. 

19.858 

14,293 

21,053 

-1- 

38-9 

- 

32-1 


5'V 


Rajput 

R. 

07-5,789 

G3S,.573 

704,315 

+ 

5-8 

— 

19-0 

— 

14-9 


A. 

14,302 

15,008 

10,388 

— 

7-8 

— 

5-4 

”* 

12-7 


Rawat 

A. 

47,905 

32,:'63 

30,919 

+ 

48-0 

4 

4*7 

■f* 

54-9 


Bebori 

U. 

129,918 

09,090 

•211,841 

+ 

31-1 

— 

53-2 

- 

38 -7 

Partly included Gadnria in 1891. 

Baiyad 

R. 

27,000 

35,088 

33,341 

— 

21-2 

4- 

5-2 

— 

17-0 


A. 

5,199 

5,703 

5,754 

— 

88 

— 

•9 

— 

9-0 


Eansi (Saiisin, San^ri 

R. 

4,480 

0,510 

759 

- 

31-1 

-f 

757‘7 

+ 



Sargara 

R. 

20,520 

13,802 

10,402 

+ 

91-3 

+ 

3-2-5 

+ 

153-5 

Parllj’ relnnicd ny Chnmars iu 






1 



IPUl and 1891. 

Shekh 

R. 

179,702 

242,040 

3.32,523 

— 

25-8 

.-i 

' 27*2 

— 

40-0 



A. 

25,130 

31,972 

32,554 

- 

21-4 

-r 

■ 1-8 

— 

-22-8 


Kiiulbi 

R. 

33,277 

9,360 

40,359 

+ 

255*5 


- 79-8 

— 

2S-2 

Probably partly in Sin kb in 1901 

Sirvi 

R. 

50,995 

31,450 

55,757 

+ 

02-1 

— 

4.5-0 

— 

S-5 

Rcturris of 1901 doubtful. 

Somlhla 

U. 

25,318 

22,133 

34,503 

+ 

14-4 

1 

35-8 

— 

20-0 

... 

Sunar ... 

R. 

08,005 

09,131 

81,99,3 

_ 

1-5 

1- 

15*7 



17-0 



A-. 

3,200 

3,092 

3,901 

— 

13-3 

1- 

7‘G 


19-9 


SuUr 

R. 

45,9-11 

7,910 


+ 

478-2 

I 



... 

Parti}* i*cturned ny- Khati or 












Komo other crrpenlcr casto iu 
3903 niid 1891. .. 

S»rami 

R. 

33,2717 

29,170 

21,21.3 

4. 

14-1 

4* 

20-5 

4 

37*5 


Tcli 

R. 

74.924 

01,801 

74.409 

+ 

21-1 


ic-s 

4 

*7 



A. 

4,400 

4,103 

4,702 

— 

11-3 

+ 

4-3 

_ 

7*5 


Thori 

R. 

28,401 

l4,7Gj 

15,333 


92-4 

1 

3-7 


85-2 

Probably some Kniku returned 







j 




ay Tjjoiitf in 1911. 


Non:.— Rajpatftna figures throughout exclude Chhahrui Pirawa and Bironj jyirganan. 
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SuRSiDiARV Table III . — Rajput Clans and Sub-Clans. 


Clan. 

Sdb-clax. 

PoPCLATItlS. 

Clax. 

Spb-ci-an. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 


1 

2 


Chauhan. 


Total 

546 

269 

277 

Bais 

3G0 

149 

211 

Batwar 

33 

15 

IS 

Bhnria 

4!) 

25 

24 

Gori 

50 

37 

13 

Karar 

27 

22 

5 

Koal 

•37 

•21 


Total 

106.510 

56,410 

50,100 

Badila 

1 

... 

1 

Bagaur 

2' 

9 

IS 


Jadon, 
Jadu and 
Yadu. 


Bahas ... 

Baksaria 

Bai’vawat 

Bhafloria 

Bihola 

Boran 

Clianrlana 
Chularbimji ... 
Chaulian 

Devra 

Dhabi 

Dhanetiya 

Dhundi 

Garlgarla' 

Gliagal 

Gorawat 

Guml 

.Had a 

Hnnria 
liber ... 
lihiolii 
Lahhawat 

Latyal 

LohacU 

Mancbawat ... 
Marail, Merinl 
Morail, 
MoUarla 
Nirwan 

P«lesii or Palesra 
parjoboH ... 
Bangod 
Katpal 
Sugar ... 

Sanobor 

Sonwab 

Scwta 

.Siroliiya 

Soinra 

Songara 

Tank 

Trilokcband ... 


Gaar ... 
Kangordli 


Total ... I 

Bagri ... ' 

Barela 

Barotbia 

Bhati... 

Brijbasbi 

Bud ... 

Cljandra bansi 

Clumaihya 

Dhnkie 

.Tndeclia 

Jadou, Jadu and Yadu. 

Kachhcra 

Kanlii 

Khechlo 

Kumar 

Klim rani 

Merawat 

Muktawat 

Paiihar 



.Singbi.. ^ 

Soinbansi ... 

Tamar 

Thakur .Taoke . 


2,253 2,277 
... 1 


Jhala. Total ... 

Jbala 

Makwana 


Kachwaha. 


Total 

A1 

Bukawat 
Baldlmika 
Banbir 
Bbaugrut 
! Bhojr.ujpota ... 
Bikawat 
Dhirau'at 

Ghar 

Golaivat 

Ilamirda 

.Tharnaivat 

I Jogi 

I Kaehhar 
' Kaebivaba ... 
Ivalot... 
Knrnawat 
Kliam Karuvat 
Khangar 
Kbangrot 
Kilanot 
Kumani 
Kumaivab 
Ladkliani 
Malikpuri 
Mansingligor... 
Mukawat 
Naruka 

' Kirbbarpota ... 

Pichnnot 
, Pitliawa 
Kadarka 
Rajaivat 
I Baojika 
I Samarpota ... 

I Shcikbaivat ... 

I Sbeubrampota 
I SuUanot 
Taknot 


Padhiar, 
OP Parihar. 


Panwar op 
Parmap. 


5,662 3,339 2,323 

5,652 3,329 2,323 

10 10 

71,957 38,771 33,186 


Rathor. 


Iiidba 

Kbavul 
Mulou 
Padhiar 
Padmaivat ... 
Patyar 

Total 

Baisara 
Bbarlbari 
BJmyal 
Duclela 
Hankala 
Herod 
Hubar 
j Kabu ... 

Kapur 
! Klmder 
I' ]\Iaii(Io\vra 
Jlokana 
Morya 
Krgutn 
Paira ... 
j Pandil... 
Paniwal 
Panirar 
Pnrmar 
Rebwar 
Sawnra 
Siugaru-al 
Sodiiu 
Unmt ... 

Vadel ... 


Total 

Baghawat 
balia ... 
Barsiya 
Bbarnialot ... 



1 4.105 

2,494 

; 4,094 

2.490 

: 11 

1 

4 

96,212 

61,076 

1 

, 1 

715 1 

4C7 

4 ; 

2 

1 


4 

3 

4 ' 


234 

"'33 

1 -230 

124 

16 

9 

I •”* 

3 

I 993 j 

610 

1 3S 1 

20 

; V3 : 

59 

111.3 

94 

1 02,092 

3S,331 

•26 . 

13 j 

1 isn 

75 

3 

2 ' 

i >' 

9 

1 1.4S9 

971 

1 1,638 

SS4 

1 52 

U 

1 252 

106 

i 2^1 

33 

.} 

1 

6 

2.') . 

2 

7,942 . 

4,501 

I 5 ! 

5 

j : 

588 

i 307 ’ 

183 

4,340 1 

2,549 



! ! 

1 

13,725 

10,7.16 

isn 1 

T24 

5-27 ! 

302 

7 1 

6 

16,367 

: 8,702 

l,-224 

! 580 

49 

2S 

32 

2 

14,997 

S,073 

23 

1 10 

4-2 

. 3 

42,311 

1 

1 23,072 

o 


1 

1 ••• 

4 

1 *. 

1 *■ 

1 8 

? 


1:01,243 75,214 
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Cun. 


Si 


Rathor 

{rojitiiived). 


Sisodia or 
Gahlot. 


Bijuwat 
Rika ... 

Chaippawat 
Cliatalar 
Clmndel 
CImnpail 
Cliawrcsa 
Choii ... 
l)c?rajot 
Vcya ... 

Dluindul 
Dlmvi ... 

Dliawesa 
RiulaM'aL 
Henlcwat 
.laipal ... 
Jniia^vat 
Jailnial 
Jn'=aNvnl 
Jodlia ... 

Ji»"pal 
Joliya 
Jovar ... 
Juj.'natat 
Ivilapnot 
Kalawat 
Kniullml 
Karunsot 
Kurnot 
Kaihoria 
Kuiullia 
L 11 not 
MaUavami 
MancUot 
Marcr 
Mayai 
Ottilia 
PaUwat 
l^ipawat 
R.'nliiialot 
Raiinlot 
Rntlior 
Uatmnlot 
Ririnalop 
' Sindhal 
I Uod ... 
Wnijniya 

I Total 

1 Ara 
1 Ahuioli 
I Dagra\^ at 
' Palliliadrot . 

! Bargujar 
' Bbn;:rol 
1 Blmkrot 
’ Bua 

’ Chundawal 
! Doynia 
} Ghllol 
1 Onrulm 
I Cioyal ... 

, Ilakrawat 
Hclar ... 
i Hull ... 
j .lawalliya 
i K.atK-eha 
L Iv-.Uva... 
l\anawal 
Kn-'.a\vat 
Kikawat 
Ki<hnawnt 
Mnl'an 
Madot 
Maiiiralia 
Mfingawat 
M.iNhixni 
Nnn'hvania 
Pipri.a... 
I'iiraw at 
R'snawat 

SinPAH 


rorCL.\T10S. 

1 

IVrcons.l 

Mnlos. 1 

'eiimles. 

O 

4 


320 

33 1 

201 

123 

44 

70 

87 : 

1 

80 

7 

3 

4 

27-1 ; 

101 

173 

1 ! 

... 

1 

270 ' 

137 

133 

4 ! 

2 

i> 

5 ; 

5 

... 

1 


1 

1 

1 

... 

3 

2 

1 

2SS 

isT 

137 

2 

... 

2 

41 

3 

si 

4 

1 

3 

14 

13 

1 

7 

2 

5 

1 


1 

11 

2 

0 

227 

139 

ss 

G20 

118 

511 

31 

31 


1 

1 

... 

25 

22 

3 

1 


1 

1 

*.'.; 

1 

1 0 

1 

5 

. 1 1 

1 1 

... 

. 47 

3 

44 


('LAN. 


SCB-CLAN. 


PorCIJtTlON. 


Solankhi. 


1 
1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

070 

5 

■1 

2 

a 

172,87S 
S 
1 

So 
14 
0 

:63,964 
104 
18 
•J1 . 
3-2 
3,440 
IG 
02 
10 
374 
1 

4,3SC 

1 

7S1 
1 


1 

1 

*242 
*" 4 
3 
2 
2 

100,000 

8 

53 

1 


35,424 

106 

0 

10 

22 

1,820 

13 

72 

10 

251 

•.•,*318 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

734 


1 

72,788 

’ 1 

32 I 

13 I 
1 

28.540 1 
57 
0 

14 
10 

1,017 

3 

20 ] 

123 1 
1 

2,068 


432 


Shiawat 
Sisodia 
: Surajbansi 
; (Jnthcr 

Total 

Blmgaila 

Balot... 

Bhalcy Sultan 
Birpura 

Dewal 

Gnnglawutpota 

tlauwnr 

Nathav.’at 

Parari^'ii' 

Solanklii 

Surma 

Survi 


Tanwar. 


Doubtful. 


17 
l 

l.oss 


ii 


I 


0 

1 

542 


340 ! 
1 
I 

II 

546 I 




124 

C3 

01 

271 

133 

138 

n 

1 

2 

62 

33 

2> 

42 

24 

18 

1 

1 


11 

5 

6 

215 

44 

171 

1 

1 

... 

10 

5 

5 

4 

3 

I 

1 •? 

2 

1 


65 

20 

1 1,318 

685 

633 

i 01 

.34 

t 37 

i >" 

0 

1 S 

1 1 

i ... 

i 1 

i 20 1 0 

I 11 


Total 


Hiseellane- 

ous. 


■Tatu 
Kanor ... 
Sarolia 
Tanwar 
Timor ... 


Total 

Eaclilial ... 

Bagela ... 

Bugil... 

Bilapota 
Balnot ... 

Baroil 

Biplmu 
Borana 
Bimdcla 
Chandawat ... 
Cliniidcla 
Cliaiidrawat- ... 
Cliokar 
Clmniwat 

Daima 

Uniya 

DoUia 

JnL'nialot 

Jhali 

Joia 

Katnrin 
Klmnvar ... 
Kliokar ... 
Kiinpawat ... 

Moil 

Mori 

Piirbia ,.. 

Baghti bans! ... 
Bniigar 

Bawat 

Saktawat 

Sankbla 

Sengar 

Sikarival 

Singal 

Thaknr 

Udawat 

Total, 

Bela 

Bhomia 

Cliawro ... 

i Dabi 

Diliia 

Dhakra 
Oorai ... 
liaimkliani ... 
Khawasivnl ... 

Kori 

Lanibuat 

Malkana 

Marotha 

Eiinlnro 


Unspecincd. 


Rath... 

Tai'kar 

Others 


(having 


Total 


Persons. ^ 

1 

BH 

S 

n 

3 

0 


4 

49,5o0 

18,314 

21,230 

4 

o 

.» 

1,058 

307 

1,291 

22,412 1 

2.352 

0,060 

24 

7 

17 

O 

... 

2 

T 

1 

... 

13 

1 

12 

500 

559 

7 

13 

13 


5 

o 

3 

1,450 

on 

545 

SO 

41 

45 

20,234 

10,812 

0,‘122 

11 

5 

6 

1 

... 

1 

21,627 

12,047 

9,480 

352 

111 

241 

48 

24 

21 

21 

17 

4 

21,104 

11,893 

9,211 

o 

! 

O 

... 

27,284 

13,548 

13,736 

711 

8 

02 

310 

72 

238 

7 

4 

3 

208 

no 

08 

oO 

24 

12 

107 


40 

05 

51 

14 

10 

1 

15 

100 

3S 

62 

' 008 

82 

526 

58 

32 

26 

004 

293 

311 

02 


52 

117 

67 

00 

003 

270 

387 

025 

320 

305 

500 

230 

270 

00 

■15 

45 

o 

O 


1,007 

503 

■in 

525 

299 

226 

8,005 

4,628 

4,360 

73 

■12 

31 

42 

3 

39 

171 

88 

S3 

!^5i3 


101 

210 


100 

H29 

191 

138 

753 

" 540 

207 

170 

HOB 

76 

541 

281 

200 

3,110 

1,594 

1,625 

425 

257 

108 

4,507 

munw 

2,565 

10 

3 

7 

1,001 

P02 

009 

103 

32 

1 131 

33,677 

18,045 

m 

.50 

55 


211 

lO."- 

IKS 

234 

o: 

171 

91 

42 

49 

120 

0" 

53 

203 

9£ 

194 

422 

21-; 

210 

100 


91 

95 

5£ 

37 

os 

5C 

48 

1,848 

81£ 

1,033 

507 

2 o; 

208 

434 

251 

1 184 

107 

r/t 

114 

. 4,03C 

2,75*. 

1,837 

23,0.!5 


i 10,027 

. r>i 

13 j 46 

) 

050 1 457 

. 12,606 

6,652 i 0,116 
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Appendix IV. 


Vernacular Terms of Relationship in Certain Dialects. 



AJmeri. 

Bhllu 

Braj Bashiv. 

Oilundari. 

Urtraoti. 

Marrrari. 

Jlcrwari. 

HDHl 

2 

3 

4 


G 

7 

S 

Father ... 

Bhrij-ji 

Dado, Bilzi 

PiU\ 

Dclduji ... 

Dadaji, Bhaiji... 

Kuko, Bap 

Ba, Bapu. 

Jlother 

MS, Dbay 

Ai, Ma, Jiji 

Muta 

Mu 

Jiji, Ma, Bhaba 

.\ia, Dhj, Bhn, 
Bai, Uu. Muiv* 
hi, Marlii. 

Ya. 

Son... 

NSnia, Baits 

Beto 

Putra 

Bhuyii, Chhora 

Beta, I^rka ... 

Chhora, ?fania, 
Dikra, Giga, 
Beta. 

Kuka, Beta. 

D.iughter‘ 

Nanni, Betl ... 

Retl 

Putri 

Bdi, Chhori 

Beti, I.arki 

Dikvi. Gigi.Xeni, 
C^oit, Beti. 

Kuhi, Beti. 

Brother 

Bhai 

Bhai, Bada ... 

Bhxrata 

Bluli 

Bhai ... ... 

Bh.'ii ... 

Bhai, Bixabl. 

{Bn /enntffS) 








Bira 


SLslcr 

Bcti, Bahan 

BQn, Bahan, Bai 

Behan 

Bliain 

Behan, Ben ... 

Jiji, Ben 

Bai. 

{By /(males) 






Ben, Bai 


Elder hrotticr ... 

Dadj Bh"d 

Bado Bhai 

BlrABMrata ... 

I>ad5, Bhili, 
Bhivijeo. 

Dada Bh.ai 

Ba, Bhai ... 

Bhabo. 

{By /cmaUs) 






Bhai 


Younger brother... 

Bhnt, Clihota 
Bhai. 

LiOdo Bhai 

CWicita Uhiratu 

Bhaj-i 

BUCktChuta Bhai 

Lovii Bhai, CUoto 
Bhai. 

Bhai, Chhota 
Bhai. 

(Hi /cmsi.j) 







Bhai 


Elder sister 

Bai, Bari Bai or 
Jiji. 

Buu, Bai 

Bari Behan ... 

JlJi 

Jiji Bai 

Jiji, Bon 

Bai. 

(.Bn fimJts) 







Bai, jj.-i) 


Younger sister ... 

Bai, Choti Bii... 

Bun 

Chhotl Bohan ... 

Bra 

Boh.in Choti 
Behan Neni. 

Ben 

Bai or Name. 

Father’s brother... 

Bilbilji, KaktijI... 

Bhabhri, Babaji, 
Kdka. 

lUka 

Tiu, Bibi, Kilka 

Daji. Baba. Dade 
Bhaiji, Kakujl. 

Kako Bada Bap 

Babo, Kako. 

Brother's child 

NMiid 

Ghatcrijo, Bhatij.a 

Bhatija 

Beta, ChborS .. 

Bhatija 

Bhatijo ... 

Bhatij.t, 

Father’s brother’s 
■wife. 

Bahujl or Bari 
Man.Kakiji. 

Bhabu, Bubi, 
Kuki. 

TM or KakI ... 

Tayce, Kaki ... 

Ba, Badl Ma, 
BadiJjji, Kaki 

KSkI 

Badl, ya KakI, 

Iluslmii'l's mother's 
child. 

(Sy fimalis) 

Jethjl, lAlji, 

Jaith, Dewar, 
^’awad. 

Joth or Downv... 

Jethjl, Ulji, 
BaijL 

Jeth, Dewar, 
CCanad. 

jciiintra.pcrntra 

JutJ). 

Natiud. 

Father’s brother’s 
chUd. 

Bhal 

BIi3i ... 

KakakaLarka... 

Tau, Kaka ka 
Beta. Bhai or 
Bhain. 

BMI, Bolinii ... 

Bhai, Kaka B.tbe 
ra BUI. 

Bhai, B.ib.an. 

Father's sister ... 

BhuTraji ... 

BhUa 

Bhwa ... 

Bhua 

Bua 

Bbhu 

Dhu'va. 

Father's sister’s 
husband. 

Phtinphilji 

Phuwo 

phupa 

PbupUji 

Phupa 

Bhurha, Bhuarho 
Phunpbo. 

rhunplia. 

Wife’s brother's 
child. 

Kanwarji, SliU kli 
Beta. 

Bhatija 

SiWkaBarka .. 

Sale ka Beta 
Boti, 

Bale ka Urka. 
Larki. 

Beaval 

saia la Urka. 
sau la Bett 

Father's sister’s 
child. 

Bhai, Bhua ka 
Beta Blu’d. 

Bhai 

Bhua Ka Larka 

Bhua ka Beta, 
Bhai, Beti, 
B.-\hatx» 

B«a ka Beta, 
Bliai ; Bua ki 
Beti, Behan. 

Bhanej 

Biiut ka Bet.a 
Bh.ai 

Mother's brother... 

Manmaji 

Mimo ... 

Mima ... 

3iama, Mamaji . 

Aluma 

Mam& 

.Mama. 

Sister’s child 

Bhanu, Bhriuja.. 

Bhancj, Bhanja 

Bh'inej 

Bbaiija ... 

Bhanja, Bhanji 

Bhancj 

Bhaiihcj, 

(By /cmalcJt) 

Bbuiiuji 





BhanejO . 


Mother's brother’s 
wife. 

Manmiji 

ilaml 

Mii 

Jiarai ... 

Mam 

Mami 

Mamt 

Husb-and’s sistcY’s 
child. 

[ BhSneji, Nanda 

Bhancj ... 

Kanad ka Larka 

Diiai>|a ... 

Nanad ka Beta 
Beti. 

Kanda 

XlnO-V 

{By females) 

i 






Jilother’s brother’s 
child. 

Bhai Mama ha 
Beta Dhat. 

Bhancj, Bhai, 
Bnhan. 

MamX kii Latka 

Muraa ka Beta 
Bliai, 

Mama ka Beta 

Beti, 

Bhai 

Matnr. h.a Btfa 
Bhai ya B.di.an. 

Mother's sister ... 

Masiji ... 

Mahi, Jfflsi ... 

3I5osi 

Muosl ... ... 

Jiawasi ... 

Maal, M.lhi ... 

Mr.uhi, Mr.*-!. 

Mother’s sister’s 
hi)9b.and. 

MasTvji ... 

aiaho, Masa ... 

MaiiiCi 

Muosaji 



Mara, Masra, 
Jfaha, Moso, 

MttTx\ 

Jianha, M:.b.a. 

Wife’s sister's chile 

sail ka beta 

yo terra 

S.MI tei Inrua ... 

sail u.a Beta ... 

sail ka Karka 
Lirki. 

Bhanjo 

E.ali ka h'trka. 
ka Beta 
Beti. 

Mother’s sister's 
child. 

BIjM, Mahi ka 
Beta Bhai. 

jiaha, Yai, BUI 
liah.nn. 

Milusi kS l-ark3 

Maosl ha BcU 
Bhai, 

Muwagi ha Beta 
lH\ai Belun. 

liasiro, Dikrrr, 
Bhai or Ben, 
Jl^ilro Dlkro 

Bhai. M.I'ii la 
Bit.'. Bh.ai OJ- 
Ikvhill. 

Futhci’s father ... 

DAdaji 

Jloto Dado 

IktU'v 

Babaji 

Baba, D.;da ... 

D.ado. Dad.a ... 

Di-lo. 

Eon’s .son 

Botn 

Beta no Beto, 
Poto. 

PoW 

Bhanwa 

Pota 

Patro. PoU .. 

Pol'i. 

Father’s mother.. 

Dadiji 

aioti Ai 

Ajl 

B3, M.aj 

D.ldi 

Dadi 

j IV..11 
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APPENDIX rv*. — YERKACDLAB TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP, 


Vernacular Terms of Relationship in Certain Dialects. — (concluded). 


Engiisb terms. 

Ajraeri. 

BhilL 

BraJ Ba&ha. 

Pbf.uda.ti. 

Haraotl. 

^lonvarl. 

Mcrwarl. 

: 

2 ! 

3 

4 

S 

0 

r 

8 

jrothcr’fi father ... 

XinaJI 

JfSma.PiJi Xana 

Xan3 

Xttiil, Xan."»jl ... 

Xan'i 

Xino 

XJna. 

DTiighters ron ... 

DohiU 

Bhanej. Puita... 

Dhfiwata 

DocU 

Dohita 

Poito ... 

DobltA. 

Mother’s mother... 

Kaniji ... 

M-’iinai, X.‘inl ... 

Xrini 

XUni, Xiniji ... 

XSni ... 

Xsnl 

Xani. 

nushend 

(Fy /tr.Tifif-'j) 

1 Dhaiii 

Diiatil. Yor, Gluir* 
w.'.lO. 

Dhrml 

Dltaui. Char k.\ 
Plnui, 

Ghardhani, Mati 

Bind. Phalli, 
M.lti, Ohano 
I>hani..Miiir.kh. 

Phatii. Ghar kS 
Dhsiui. 

Wife 

i Ph.arr».Tii, I.ogal 

j 

Bainin, Gharwrdi 

Gharwrill 

LugTd, Balm, 
Gharw.'li, 

B.ilin, Ghartlh.a- 

1 JoTay.’.t, Br-r, 
B.ahu, hugai 
Ghaiavrill. 

GharnTill, I.u^al, 
Plmratil, B.ihu. 

Wife’s father ... 

Susri 

Huhro 

Susar 

S.isuri 

SusrA 

1 

1 Soro, Huhro, 
Sum. Sosrv), 
j bohrv). 

HohrA, SusrO. 

Daurhtsr's hus* 

Janw,iijl 

Jamrii 

fc*a?3. 

j Kamarji, Lllji... 

1 

JanwAi 

; Janwni. r.'tnwns. 
Jam.'ti. »Taw.*il. 

Jamai. 

Wife’s mother ... 

Slsujl 

Hihu 

STiR 

1 SAs, S-'iSU 

S.\8 

; &VRU.HAn.S.*lU... 

H.'hu, SAru. 

nusbaiid's father 

{By ftmnUi) 

|susrtjl 

Hahvo 

SlUar 

S.asiirl or Su-srA, 

.Susru 

SCihrTi, Su*ro ... 

llohra, Susrl. 

Sotisrrife 

Dinnl, Dahu ... 

Yiiu, Bahu 

Dulh.an 

Biniil 

Bahu 

BCVwArl, Brk.art... 

Beta ki Bahu. 

Huiband’s mother 

{ty f<mnlf0) 

jsrtsuji 

iiahu ... 

SAs 

BabujI, S.’Vsuji... 

Sis 1 

s.isn, Sahu, n.Aoo 

Ylj!, S.15U. 

W'lfc's brother ... 

j sill 

lUlo, SaU 

Sal.\ 

&vU 

S:;U ' 

SAio, m\o 

nau, sau. 

Sitter’s husband,. 

n.ainoiji.jiisii... 

B.itideri, Dah.anoi 

Jija 

Jij-JI, Kuinnrjl. ] 

Jijaji. Bahiiol ... ; 

Benoi, Banoi ... 

Baluol* 

Wifo’n sister 

' SMi 

mu, Silt ... i 

Sill ! 

SAli i 

SMi 

Salt 

HMi.Sall. 

nn.=iband‘s bn'tbcr 

(.•Jw /nin'^0) 

. j. Jcthjl, Pewar 

1 

.Taltls, Dewar, 
j Xauadol. 

Jvth or DAwar... 

Jcthjl, lAlJi, 
KamarJI, 

Jctli, Pcw.ar . 

POwar, Per 

.Teth, Dewar. 

IJrotbcr's wife ... 

n«»bind's sister... 

(Sy f’Trtnh$) 

\ Uhojai, Ccnnl ... 
iN-anand Rtl ... 

i nhihl, Balm ... ' 

Xan.vH 

Bhr;bi or Balu’i... 

Xatid 

Bhawjai, Bh^bl, 
Uinnt, 

iniji 

Bhoj.ii, Chote 
BhAi kl Bahu. 

Xftuad 

DhSbi, Bbojai... 

Xnnd 

nhojai, Dhabi. 

Xanad. 

Wife's sister's* lius* 
band.s. 

1 Sldu 

nadu.sjdn ... 

Saru 

Sarhh ... 

s:.du 

S'ldu 

Slilu. 

HusKand’* tiro* 
Ihcr’s wife. 

(f7y /rr.talti) 

!] 1 

, >Jcthanl. Deoraiiti J.MtMni, Domnl 

1' i 

J«ith:*.ti) or Port* 
rrmf. 

JclliAniji, Bln* 
niji, 

Jcthrini, PeorAui 

Dcr.ini, .TcthStil 

Jethaui, Porilitl. 

icon's wife’s ivircnt* 

•i nui, nuin ... 

1 

! Ycvai. Bayil, 
Saga. 

S.amdbl or Sam* 
dlmn. 

Ryrdil.Brrmjl... 

uivah niy.liii ... 

Bcy.M 

niy.il, lilylnil. 


yorr.— Tlierc is mW lo bo vctj litllc (Uftcreneo between tbc 'cvonls by Ujc Wgber ami lowir castes, exccj<t that the foniicr u?c the 

suffixes, p\ich fts Jt, »lcnotli)g ic?*peot. 
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APPENDIX Y. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM AMONG MUHAMMADANS. 


Tx T!’” of llie growth of the oa^te system among Muhammadans is an interesting one, but is fall of 

?u t condition of affairs differs so much in the various parts of Rajputana. Thcie can bo little doubt 

that there is a marked tendency for the Hindu caste system to spread, and for groups, which ori«>iimlIv wero 

Mnifpn niprf*l V’ nv n pnnimnn funnf in»s f ^ ^ li:__ _ i. i;t__ _ tt? . . . . • ^ ^ 


castes. 


The following notes ma}' bo of interest about some of the groups which have become practically ca.stes in 
most parts of the Province. lo must not be imagined, however, that they are exhau-^tive of Rajpatana, as the 
enquirie.s were made only in the States named, which contained the majority of the particular groups in question. 
The BhUJuis of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Jaipur; the Chhipas of Bikaner and Marivar; the VhobU of 
Bikaner, Jaipur, Alarwar; the Juh?ia8 of Alwar, Jaipur, Kotali, and Marwar; the JCatm/:ham8 of Bikaner and 
Marwar ; the Kasais of Ahvar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Jaipur, Marwar, Timk; tlie Khanzadas of Alwar; the 
Kumhare^ of Bikaner and Marwar ; th*i Labhanag of Bikaner; the Lohars of Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and Marwar ; 
the Maniharg of Bikaner, Jaipur, and Martvar ; the Ji/eos of Alw.ar, Bharatpur, and Kotah ; the A/irag/s of Alwar, 
Bluiralpur, Bikaner, Jaipur, Marwar ; the iVais of Ahv.ar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Jaipur ; the Pinarax of Jaipur, 
Kotali, and Manvar ; the Rangrez of Alwar, Bilraner, Jaipur, Kotah and Marwir ; the Silaiuats of Marwar ; the 
JSxndhie of Marwar ; the Tdi$ of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Jaipur and Marwar ; all pr Jess to follow the same 
strict rules of endogamy as exist among Hindu castes, both as regards the marrying of tlieir males and females, 
though there is a slight exception in the ease of the Pinaraa and Telia of Jaipur, who are allowed to intermarry' 
with one another. In all these instances the caste pcnalt}' for a breach of this rule of endogamy is excommtinica* 
tion from the caste. In moat cases excommunication means that the excommunicated person may not smoke, 
eat, or intermarry with the members of bis caste, nor may the issues of such marriages marry within the caste. 
But there is no doubt that tliese penalties are not very strictly* enforced in some localities and in some of these 
groups, and that they sit leas heavily on Muhammadans than Hindus. For instance, most Muhammadans can eat 
with each other regardJes.9 of caste or group, whereas most, if notall, Hindiismay only cat with their casle-fcBows, 
The prohibition of eating uiih bis caste-fellows, therefore, affects an outcasled Muhannmulan less, because there 
are still the vast masses of Mtiliannnadaiis, who have not crj^stallizod into castes, wiih whom he can 
eat. The oliief effects, therefore, befalling the excommunicated are really the loss of social prospects and a certain 
amount of inconvenience, and the feeling of a slur cast upon them by society. In many ca'^os the payment of a 
small fine ensures complete reinslatemeot in the caste. For instance, among the Bliisbtis, Nais, Bangrez, and 
Telia of Jaipur n fine of Rs, 5 to Rs. 10 paid to tho mosque is enough. Among the Dhobis of Jaipur u. fine of 
Rs. 11 or a onste-feast fiufficos. A mere apology among the Kasais, Lohars, and Mnnibnrs of Jaipur sometimes 
results in the rc-admission of tho offender. Amongst the Mirasfs of Jaipur the peoalty is still lighter, for cxcora- 
muuication is not inflicted, but a fine to be paid to tho mosque and an apology are exacted ; nor is even tho issue 
of such a marriage debarred from marrying within the caste. In Alwar in .'ll! cases it is usual for the offender to be 
re-adrnilted without penalt3», on tho pas.sing of a resolution to this effect by the caste Panchapat, On tho other 
hand, amongost tlie Julahas of Jaipur the attitude towards women marrying outside tbs o.istc is more severe, and 
they are excommunicated for life. Among the Musalman Rajputs, caste rules are fairly strict in Bikaner, but in 
Jaipur there is no ca^te Poiichaf/ai as there is among the other group‘< mentioned above, nor are there any 
binding rules about marr^’ing. Nor amongst those in Alwar are there any very strict ones. 

As to the reason for this prevalence or gradual spread of the caste system, there arc probably two causes at 
work, (a) tlio liistorical origin of much of the Mulmmmadonism prevalent in the Province, (6) the close association 
for centuries with Hindu society. 

Tlie cause of couversion to Muhauiitiadanisni in these Provinces in the past was chiefly force and conquest. 
For instance, it is said that the Meos, Malkanas, Kbanzadas, and Rajputs were converted, partly' because they 
diaUked parting with their land, which they would not have been allowed to keep without changing their religion, 
and partly owing to the gr.xnts of new lands from the hands of Muhammadan rulers provided they embraced the 
faith. In ^latwar, after the death of Maharaja Jaswant Singhji, when tlie State was part of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s kingdom, Hindus ucre forcibly converted, and a largo number of Muhammdans also migrated into 
the State and settled down in it. 

Conversions to Islamism arc now rare. Those that do still occur toko place generally among Hindu widows 
who ro-marry Muhanimarlans, or among outcastes from Hinduism, or among those who de.siro polygamy, and 
occasionally by the preaching of Maulvis. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find tliat, looking to the past, many of tho local Musabnan castes should bo 
found retaining from former daj's other Hindu customs, as well art following those already noted above wliiuh arc, in 
some oases, mure tho result of a gradual assimilation of Hindu ideas of caste government than an mhcrilnnce of tho 
past. 

For instanoo, Uio Meos and Malkiinns in Bliaratpiir still woi^liip the Hindu village deities, Bliuniia and Hanu- 
man. Tlio names in voi'ue among the ^leos end in Singh, like Hindu uamca. Brahman Prolnts and Muhammadan 
Kttzis both take part in the marriage ceremony of a Moo. The Mcoa both m AluMr and Bharatpur are said to drink 
freely, and their men wear the Hindu dJioii and laviri, and their women dress like Hindu women and tattoo their 
bodies. 

In Ajmer many of tiic local iVfuiiar.imadans, ivlrose conversion dates back to ine reign of the Moghal Emperors, 
still worship Mataji, Bliaironji, Tejaji, and observe tho HoU and other Hindu festivals. 

In Jaipur tho local converts keep up many Hindu customs, among which may be named the following in con- 
nection with weddings : — 

(1) planting a pole in the court-j*ard. 

(2) Tlie use of fclie s'hra (oliaplet) fjy the bridegroom. 

(o) PaJirai'iii, i.fi., giving a dre.S9 to tho bridegroom’s party. 

(4) The use of nic^di (niyrtlo) on the palms and coles, and Isalnha (coloured thread) on the wrist. 

. (6) The use of an iron instrument, both by tho bride and bridegroom, during tho marriage days. tokor>p 
ofi' tlie effects of the cril oyo. 

(6) Worship tf Sitain Devi. 
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In Kotali tlie {oUo-sving Hindu customs are maintained by many o5 tbem. In celebrating marriages they follow 
the Hindu custom of consulting the village astrologer, bringing earthen vessels from a Kumhar, propitiating Giina- 
pati or VinayaU, tying kankans, giving caste dinners, preparing food of dishes after Hindu fashion, singing of songs 
hy women in the morning and evening, etc. 

In Bikaner the following are worth mentioning, as showing the extent to which Hindu customs linger among 
them : — 

(0) The marriage ceremony is carried out in the same way as among the Hind\is, and though generally 

the Nazi officiates at it, yet it is soinetimcs attended by a Brahman also, who helps in tho 
performance. 

(h) Their women-folk sing tho same songs on the occasion of marriages as Hindus do. 

(c) The prohibition of marriages within tho same clan or caste is observed, as among Hindus. 

(d) They generally wor.ship Mataji, Bhaironji, Ga'ne.ohji, Kesariya Kanwar, Gognji, Gangor and tho 

Jowara (shoots of barley corn) on occasions of the Gangor fair in tho mouth.s of Chet. 

(e) Before a wedding their women go to tho potter's house and worship his wheel and bring back new 

earthen pots, which are sainted by tho bridegroom. 

(/) Tho diflerent Muhammadan easlc.s, such as Chhipa, Nilgar, etc., do not inteidino willi each other, 
(p) The nomenelaluro eernmony is performed b3' Biahnians. 

(7t) Thej' get their horoscopes prepared by Brabinans. 

(1) They perform the dofolan coremonj’ (a ceremony which takes place ten days after tho confinement 

of a woman). 

(j) Lagan (appointment of a day for marriage) ceremony is also porfonned. 

{ k) Torans are tied at the top of the door of the liousc on marriage occasions. 

( l ) Scora is worn hy brides and hridegrooins on marriage oeoasions. 

(m) They perform Osar (feast after the doatli of a mc.mber of the family). 

Among those in Marwnr, besides tho marriage customs noted above, many of the Hindu funeral ceremonies 
and customs are kept up, as for instance the following : — 

(1) No food is cooked on the day of the death. It is supplied hj- relatives as is done among Hindus. 

(2) Tapar is kept spread for ten days for people paying a condolence visit, and opinni is served out. 

(3) Mosar feast is given on the 10th claj', as is the custom amongst Hindus, and the Uihana ceremony' 

is performed, when the eldest son is given a turban by tho relatives, who get their hair cut and 
dressed fay tiie barbers, as is done by Hindus on Olhana day. 

(4) The widow does not leave the house for six months, after •.vhiclt she goes to her parents’ house, where 

tho Sag Bhagana oeromonj' is performed. 

In some parts of Eajpiitaiia the converted Muliamniadau castes will not e.at with ordinary Muhammadan.'. 

Itr most States, however, there is a growing tendency for these converted tribes to become more strict in their 
observance of the Muhammadan religion. In Charatpur, for instavee, Muliairn)ftdan preachers are at work among 
them, exhorting them to give up their Hindu praoticcs. 

In Morwar-a, too, the Merat Kath.ats are becoming stricter Muhanriiiadans thaiip they were, lii.stead of a vi}' 
lage priest celebrating their marriages they employ a ihiUah. And the ohsorvance of Hindu io.stivols like the HoB’ 
etc., is gradually dying out, 
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APPENDIX VI. 


THE SYSTEM OF CASTE AMONG HINDUS. 


I* Th6 Oriflin ^nd M63,lling* of Casts. The origin of the Hindu caste system and the real .signifi. 
ranee of the term are a common subject of discussion, about which much has been written by many learned raeu 
It IS one wnich is never likely to be settled. ^ ^ 


Caste is something more than the system of social grades found in other civilizations and countries, for the 
latter gradually merge ono into the other, and there is no hard and fast boundary lino bet^veen them the overston 
ping of which IS punished with fixed penalties by the class or grade to which the offender behni^^cd And, whereas 
there 18 a const int tendency forthe members of one grade, for instance, in Western socit ty to *• better their social 
position, and they arc able to rise to a higher grade by industiy, success, infiuenee, etc., it is practically impo.s- 
sible for any one member of a lower caste in Sindu society* to he admitted to a higher caste, though in^ta! 1 ccs arc 
known of Bub.castes gradually growing into castes and, after the lapse of generations, taking a liighcr position in 
the caste grades than did the original caste from whioli they broke away. • Again, wliile in tlie ca^te s 3 -ttem eating 
drinking and marrying avith other castes are pnnishable offenees, the utmost penultv that an offender against the 
unwritten rules of society on such njattera in other social organizations suffers is probably the “cold shoulder !” 

Nor is the caste organization exactly the same as the trade guilds of the West, though many of the present 
castes, no doubt, have oorae into existence through having a rnmmon occupation. For the rules of a Hiudii caste 
are more oonoerned with social than with trade or professional matters. 


Nor is the existing division into castes purely tribal or purely religious in origin. 

It is, in fact, as it now stands, probably a mixture of many causes, tribal, religious, functional, social, and 
historical. And about all thato.an be said is, that “the members of a ca'-to are hound tegether by the possession 
of a common traditional occupation and the belief in a common origin,” to quote Mr. Guit, the Census Cora- 
missioncr for India, 


2. Caste Government.— A question of some interest to the student of c.iste organizations is the system of 
caste government, >.c., tlie manner in wliich the casts rules regarding commensalit\’, marriage, occupation, etc., are 
enforced. A studj’ of the subject may throw some light on the waj' in which sc'rnple.s, which among other rucea 
may ha merely a matter of personal prejv\dicc, are transformed among Hindu castes into rigid rules enforced by 
the community. The notes below on a few of the most important or interesting oasles in these Provinces are 
based on reports supplied to me by some of the State Superintendents. 

It may bo remarked, cn paeiant, that where a caste does hove a pornianent panchayat its control over 
caste affairs is generally tigliter than where the panchayat is merely a tenipoiarily constitntid body. Nor have 
any instances come to light where a caste has a permanent or occasional panchayat for all India, except that the 
Jain Mahajans are said to liavo some sort of All.lndia organization. 

The caste panchayat is an absolutely different and separate body from a village panchayat. But cases are 
known where the two bodies mutually support each other. In Bharatpur, for instance, a certain village p 'nchayat 
decided that cows should not be sold to butohers. A villager did sell a eow, and the ca.ste ps>ic/ia?/o< took up 
the case, not as a breach of a caste rule, but as a breach of a viMago panchayat nilo which, as loyal niomhers of 
the village community, they looked upon as binding upon them ns a caste. 

No traces of the existence of any organizations like the old trade-guilds in England hacc come to light 
though’ some of the panchayats in castes which are mainly functionul groups do interfere occasionally with 
breaches of professional etiquette. In Knrauli, however, something rather more like the trade-guild organization 
has been discovered among the goldsmith caste of Sonars. One of the rules among them— it is more a sort of 
tacit understanding— is that no Sonar in the State will ever test a gold or silver ornament made hj' any other 
Sonar in this .Stato, unless it ho one which has been worn or used. A breach of this rule is at once reported 
to the panchayat and punished by tliem. The idea underlying the rnlo is said to be mutual concealment 
of their own dishonesty, a-s the ornaments made by them arc notoriously impure in quality ! Again, anibngst 
the Jarias (jewel-setters), a branch of the Sonars, there is a caste rule that they nrn never to inip.-.rt the trade 
secret of jewel-sotting to any but their caste-fellows. An infringement of the rule is punished with firie.s by the 
caste panchayat. The secret . of washing grains of gold and silver from tlio ashes of a Sonar s fiirn.ieo, ct?., i.s 
likewise so jealously guarded by the Ntyariyas (gold-dust washers) that tliey will not even impart it to their 
own women folk 1 . 

1. The Bhils Iiave a panchayat body to control their caste affairs. 

(a) Bhils (in Bansxcara, Vimgar- 2. It is not a permanent body, hut is merely called wl:en a case for 

pur, Kushal-jarh, Partabrjarh). decision arises. 


3 In Dungarpur the membership of a panchayat is said to bo hereditary, and if a Iiereditary jmneh is a 
minor or unfit to serve, a respresontative is appointed in lii.s place. But in the other Bliil States the panc/ies 
are selected, generally by the more iuHuential persons in tlic caste. 

4. The panchayat consists as a rule of 4 or 5 persons only. Sometimes the headman of the village is 
selected’ as the Vrosident or sarpanch, sometimes there is none at all. 

4 I’ho vanches are summoned generally through the balai or nail:. Any incralier of the caste is entitled 
to call the panchayat together, though in Kushalgarh the rightis more restricted to the elderly and more luQucntml 
inprsoTis 

A Thev nro nurcly local bodies, having jurisdiction over a very limited area, perhaps four nr ffve villages, 
tliough occasionally in very serious oases well-known members of the caste are called from some distanco to serve 
on a panchayat. * ’ ' . . 

7 Their juTisdiction is confined to socittl and domestic afTaira# 

s ' The ueneral procedure is for both parties to state their cases, and produce their witnesses, if any. and 
then the panclefdisouss it and.give their deeision, the majority of votes cniTy.ng the day. Evidence is, of course. 

not reduced to writing. . . . , . - r ' j",. 

9. Fines aro the usual penalties inflicted. Out-casting is resorted to in cases of adultery with a i.oar' 

relative. 

10. The fines aro realized iu cash from the offender. , 

n. If the fines are not paid up, or if the offender refuses to submit to the finding of the panchayat, he is 
ut^astod. 
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12. When the fines are recovered, a portion is spent on food and drink and the rest given to the aggrieved 

partjr. 


1. The Bsjputs have no perinanent pan<3iai/at, bnt the Wnltorkrit R-ajputra Hitkarini Eahha, a society 

which frames rules for tbc guidance of all Rajputs on marriage and funeral 
(h) Hajputi. matters, serves very inucli thn purpose of a permanent panchayat in many 

States. 

2. The ordinary caste pancliuyals are called together whenever cases arise for decision. 

3. The panchayat is not hereditary nor elected, hut is generally selected by the parties concerned from 
the principal and le.'iding members of the caste, though in Jhnlawar it seems to be a sort of self-assembled 
gathering of the members of the caste. 

• 4. There is no fixed number constituting a panchaycU. It may vary from about 4 to 15, and the panchts 
usually select a earpanch or president themselves, who is genorallj’ the leading member of the ca-to. In Jaisalmer 
the larpanch is to some extent a hereditary post, and if the sarpanch is unfit or a minor some other member of his 
family tills the post. 

6. An 5 * aggrieved party or person interested in a breach of caste rules is entitled to summon a panchnyat. 
In Jaisalmer the party interested complains to the tarpanch, who summons a panchayat. 

6. I 

7. ySee Nos. 6, 7, 8, under Bhils, supra. 

8 . ) 

9. Fines are not inflicted in Bikaner or Jhalawar and some other States, and the usual penalty there is 
temporary or permanent excommunication, or some other suitable punishment, such as bathing, offerings to gods, 
etc. In Jaisalmer and some other States fines, as well as the foregoing punishments, are inflicted. 

The following scale of penalties is said to be in force in Jaisalmer : — 


Breach of marriage 

Marriage wish a very much lower Rajput gotra 
Marriage with non-Bajput, or giving a daughter in 

marriage to a non-Rajput 

Intentionally killing a cow or eating beef ... 
Accidentally killing a cow or eating beef 

Following a low profession (such ns tanning, etc.) ... 
or 

If the profession be permanently followed 

10. See number 10 under Bhils. 


Fine. 

Fine or partial out-casting. 

Permanent out-casting. 

Permanent out-castiug. 

Temporary out-casting, cleansing ceremonies 
or fine. 

Ditto. 

Permanent out-casting. 


11. If the fine is not paid the offender is ont-casted. A case is reported from Jaisalmer, where a man was 
fined Rs. 100 for breach of marriage contract about 8 or 10 years back. He has only just paid the fine, and in the 
interval was treated as an out-caste. 


12. It is not possible for an offender to refuse to submit to the penalty of excommunication, because tlie 
other members of the ea»te themselves enforce the penalty, by refusing to cat, smoke, etc.; with the offender 1 But 
a refusal to submit to other penalties is punished by cxcomiiiunioation. 

13. The fines realized are spent in charities, deepeniag tanks, compensation to the aggrieved party, etc. etc. 


1. The Malis have panchayale for different localities. 

2. They are seldom permanent bodies, but in Jodhpur city and suburbs, and the towns of Merta, Marot, 

(«) JJalh Didwana, in Marwar, and in Bnndi State they do form a permanent body 

3. In Bnndi State and a few Urge towns in Marw’ar the post of panch it hereditary, but in most oases they 
are chosen from the influential momhers of the caste. 

4 . The number on a panchayat is not fixed. In some oases in Marwar it varies very much with the number 
of fub-castes in the neighbouihood, each sub-caste sending a repre-'entalive or two. In other parts in Marwar the 
number depends on how many tlie aggrievesl party is able to collect from the different villages in the pargana and 
fe<J ! In others, each mohalla or ward sends one repre'entative. In other parts of Marwar tlie panchci are 
selected fay the caste. In cases where tlie post is hereditary a near relative is appointed to aet for a minor panch. 
In Jodhpur city one of the caste is appointed by the State to collect Raj cess from the caslo. Ho is called a 
chavdri, and as such he is a member of the panchayat. t^ag service as chaudri entitles him to permanent member- 
ship of the panchayat, even after ho ceases to bo chaudri. 

In most cases in Marwar there is no president or tarpanch, but at one place, Marote, the curious custom exists 
by which the State sells the post of tarpanch te the highest bidder ! In Eunai the State also nominates the tarpanch, 

6. The panchayat may be called by the aggrieved paity, or he may complain to one of the panchtt, who will 
collect the rest of the panchayat through the p'tnchnyat Baiubhi. In Bund! the usual course is te complain to tlie 
tarpanch. 

6. Genomlly each village has its own panchayat, whose jurisdiction does not extend outside the area ; but 
in Marwar in verj serious cases, or where tlio village panchet cannot agree, or their decision is not acoopted by an 
offender who has much influence to back liim np, the assiftince of thepaiic^e* of a neighbouring town is called in. In 
some parts of Marwar the ytnchayat’t jurisdiction is quite clearly defined as extending over oettain areas which 
forii etl districts in olden times, and which still exists spite of theso districts being now split up over two or three 
different pirganas. 

7. The panchayat deals chiefly with social and domestic affairs, bnt in Marwar petty disputes about money 
and property and even assaults are, with the consent of both parties, disposed of by too panchet. 

8. See No. 8 in Bhils lupra ; but iu Marwar, it the case bo one about money or property the decision is 
nsually recorded in writing. 

0. Various penalties are inflicted, such as fines ; purification ceremonies ; feeding of cows, pigeons, caste- 
fellows j partial or total, temporary or permanent exconununication. 

10. Fines are usually paid in cash at once, bnt ooeaHionally in Marwar the offender is allowed to give 
eecurity for payment. 

11. If fines aro not paid np. the offender may bo partially or totally excommunicated till ho pays. A case 

is reported from Marwar wnere a Mali was fined for a breach cf professional ndes. He refiised-to pay ; his hugga. 
paniwasBTCordingly stopped ; be finally paid up. Another interesting case is reported from Marwar illu.stiating bow 
cxcommniiieated persons are re-admitteil to the caste. A bachelor married a widow, which j.s strictly forbidden 
among Mails. He was outcasted and remained so for 8 years. 'J'hen at a caste feast his case was reconsidcTcd, and 
ho was fined Rs. 20, and was made to apologise by laying his turban at the feet of the caste people. He was then 
readmitted. • 

12. Generally, after paying the expenses of feeding and entertaining tbo panchayat ont of the fine, the 
balance is spenton some kind of charitable or religious object; sometimes it is given to the caste funds, out of 
which cooking utensils for the panchayat are purcliosed, cbi. A case is reported from Bundi where the proceeds of 
a tine amonnting to Rs, 15 were spend on the repairs of the panchayaft temple.. 

13. In yUiwar there cte s-aid te ho no separate jwnchaynfs for the various snh-eastes of Malis except In 
Jodhpur city. But they exist in Bundi, and there each of them is said to bo independent of each other and of the 
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Pe>-h«P’ "-here questions 


involving more than the one lub* 


1. The Gujara have caste panchayats, 

2. The oonslitution of th6pn,!c/iot/a;s varies in different localities. In Ajmer, Bundi and Karauli it is a 

[d) Oxtjars. perm anent body. In Bharatpur, Dholpur and Jhalawar it is not. 


fulfil Ida ia hei-editir3-, and iu case of a minor or one unfit to 

T1 1 else, generally a near relative, ta chosen to canj- them out. In Bharatnur Dholonr 

tinnd-'^ 'f hereditary ; the iiiemhera are selected out of the inflaential persons in the caste^ in Ajm^r, 

Xdlayl >>“'■« “‘o to a'representotive to serve ort"; 

4. There appears to be no limit to the number of panchcs. 

In Ajmer there is no panchat/at president or sarpaneh. But there ia a patel of the panchayai ; his post is a 
heieditary ono. In Bundi tae^atef la nominated by tue State, In Bharatpur and Uholpnr it is said that^usually 
the paiichuyai, when assenibled, selects about four m in and a anrpanch, and to them is entrusted the settlement of 
the que^tlun• lu aunk tovre is no sarpaneh. In KaiauU one is elected at each nieetiug. 

. su P," ®P,y loeniher of the caste may convene a meeting of the panchayai, by giving notice 

to the patel to smninion it. In Tonk, Biiaratpur, Dholpur, and Karauli, llie person desiring to convene it, bimaelf 
Visits all Ins ca^te»iellows and asks them to attend. 

6. The panchayai s jurisdiction is limited to the localifc3' to which its members belong, 

7. In most cases they deal only with socibI and domestic matters, but in Karauli they often decide, with 

the consent of both parties, siinplc civil and criminal cases. 

procedure is for both parties to stati tUoircaso and produce their evidence, and the matter is 
then neoiuoQ by a majority of votes. As a rale noth'iug is reduced to writing. But in Ajmer city it is said that if 
a party refuseo to accept a decision the latter is then written down. 

9. Various kinds of penalties are inflictsd, fines, out-ca«tmg of various degrees, payment to temples, etc. 
A case occurred recently, for iuatauce, in BJiuiatpur where a Gujar was fined Rs. 70 for keeping a woman whoso 
husband was alive. 

10. Fines are realized in cash. 


n. A failure to submit to the orders of a panchayai is punishod with excommnnic.'ition. A case is reported 
from Bundi wliere a Gujar refused to pay a fine of Rs. 21. He was, therefore, oulcastsd. but after II years he paid 
the fine and was then re-admitted. Another is reported from Bharatpur of a Gujar being lined Rs. 18 for leading 
astray a young Brahman girl. He refused to p ly, and remained au outca^te for 12 years. He then obtained 
pormision to summon a paiicAaya^, aud on paying the fine and placing the pandits' shoes on his head ho W'as 
re*admitled to the caste. 


12. The proceeds of fines are devoted sometimes to temples, sometime.^ to c iste feasts, sometimes to tha 
caste panchayai fund, out of which panchay<xt eicpenses arc defrayed in cases where the parties are too poor to 
do BO themselves, or utensils for panchayai feasts aro bought. 

13. Brahmans as a rule are not consulted by the panc/iay/af, but it is said in Knrauli that sometimes when 
the question of the re.udmission of an excominuuicatc.l person^ arises, a Hiahmau or Frohit is asked to attend the 
pandiayai and to advise as to the ceremony which the ouucaste should perform before re-admission. 

!•!, In Bharatpur within the last 4 or 5 3'ear.H an attempt has been made to start a sort of permanent pan* 
chayat^ to regulate all social and domestic matters among Oujars generally in the Slate, in the shape of a society 
called the Kshatriya-Gujar sahha. Its members are selected annoally at o general meeting in the city of the 
Gujar caste fiom all parts of the State aud they choose a Fresident, who serves for ore year, and is c alled pardhan* 
The sn^Aa consists of 30 members at head-quirters. and there are sub*«a6Aaa in different pirpanas ood tahsxls. Com- 
plaints of breaches of caste rules are made to the nianir* (Secretaiy) who, with the permission of the Fresident, 
summons a general meeting of the sabha. The jurisdiction of the sahha extends over the whole State. 


1. The Jat.s have caste Panchayats. 

2. In most places ihfx panchayai is not a permanent body, but is chosen as occasion arises. But la Ajmor 

,, - Cit3' and in Alivar it is a permanent body. 

(c) Jala. 

3. In Tonk every member of the caste is a member of the poncHaya^.^ In Kishangarh and Bharatpur the 
■panches are selected from the more influential members of the oasio. In Ajmer City and apparently in Bikaner, 
every Jat family has the riglit to be represented on thopanc/tttya/, by its eldest m.do member. And in Ajmer a 
minor has the right to utteiul if he likes. In Alwar the post is said to be hereditary. 


4. There appears to be no limit to the number serving on a panchayai^ and, of course, in thoM parts whew 
every family has the light to be represented, the number depends on the number of fmnilies. In Bharatpur it is 
Slid <o depend on the nature of tlie question for decision. If it bo a serious one influential membere are cnlled 
fiom different villages. Sometimes some hundreds are present, but in suoh cases Ihoy then select a few persons 
to whom the3' entrust the decision of the case. 

In Toiik, Kishangarh, Ajmer, Alwar, there is no sarpaneh or President. In Bharatpur oud Bikaner the 
panches usually select one at each meeting if it is considered iiecessar3% 

5 In Tonk any aggrieved party may summon a^anc?iavat. and he does so by going to each Mste-fellow s house 
and a;kinK him to aUmid. In liishnngarli niuoh the^ same hold- good, oxoept that there a written neUce is often 
issued to each village containing Jals, within a limited area. On receipt of tlie notice all the .Jats in the il.age 
asMin hie and depute one of their number to attend the panchayai in the particular village n here 
■Rharitour vorbil massages are sent or visits paid to the surrounding villages. In Ajmci City 

2 or 3 o^Lher members that he desires a panchayats and they take steps to nsaemblD it, issuing EummoiiEea through 
the Nai or barber. 

G. The jurisdiction of the panchayai is purely local. But it may, of course, extend to viUages near, oven 
though they be in a different State. 

7 It deals with domestic and social affairs and occasionally with professional ones. 

S. Thensual procedure is followed of both parties stating their ease and producing evidence. Nothing i. 
reduced to writing. , . , , , . _ j » 

in theGau“:is.”fn mi:;^ern^'"-cas^^ 

man- In Alwar one form of penalty is the purchasing of a carpet for the use of the panchayai. 
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to cliantaUle oVijcfils, sucn as the maintenance temples, defraying the funeraV expenses of poor caato-fellowe, 
etc. In Buaratpur they are spent on feasts to caste^fcllows, or on religious objects. 

13. In Tonk, Bharat pnr, Ajmer, Bikaner, and Alwar Ike ^anchayat docs not seek the advice of Brahmans. 
They do so oecasionnlly in Kii'haiigarh. 

14. In some places, Bharatpar for instance, there are panrJiaydU for the sub.caatcs. These occasionally take 
joint action. But they act quite independently of the caste panchayat. 

3. The Authority of Chiefs of Nntlve States over Caste Organizations.— Tho question of the 

amount of authority exercised by Chiefs over the various caste organizHtlons in their States is of some interest. 
Thcortticdly, no doubt, a Daib&r has absolute authority in aU internal nmtters in the State ; but practice haa, of 
course, modified suclj powers, and the usual custom is fur the Chief lo leave the management of all casto adairs 
t'» the ca>t“, except fiat, when dilhouities or differences are referred to the Darhar personally or tithe StUe 
Omit*, iho ordeis passfcd are final, even to the extent of excommunicating Brabmans. It may be said generally 
that the tendency in the smaller St. .te.s i'» for any Roch powers to he ex^rei^ed by the Chief personally, and in the 
larger States for matters to proceed on the ordinar 3 ' lino.n in the Civil Couits of the Stito. 

In casts of adopiinn in families of .Jagirdara, etc., and the Ciiela, Khawas, etc., castes, and Very often 
among au^' Rajput?, the ChioPs sanction to the adoption is generally neees:<ar 3 '. 

The following notes on the more special customs in vogwo in ceifviir States, however, bo of interest. 
In A/ariror, among certain castes in Man.to and Didwana, and am.jng the Mails in Jodhpur, the Darbar does 
appe int the President or 9a pinch of the cast© panchayat. In A^aratdi the heir apparent to the State, the Rno 
S^hib of Uadoti, in his capacity of social head of the Rajputs «xetcises ccit'*in powers of interfcreuoo in cast o 
affairs among the Rajput? only'. In Ku»hntgarh the caste lu-ndmen among the Bhils and Labhanas are directly 
appointed b\’ I lie Chief. In /fundi the appointment of a pnnehaya' President requires the Chiefs sanction. The 
powers noicd above mb cxerciserl by u Chief may devolve on the pol tioal ofllcer when a State is under management, 
if ho fulfils the duties of President of the State Council, but not otherwise. 

4. Tendency to Relaxation of Caste Rules among Hindus. —Tt is not ea<*y to 'answer the question 

whether the organization of caKte is tending to rela'c its hold on Hindu*? or not. On tl>e surface there are many 
signs that it i3 : but, on the other hand, tliere peems little' doubt that there has been, in many parts of the 
country, a sort of religious revival which has had the indirect effect of Ptrengthening oithndoxy’ and esiabUshing 
more fiVml}’ the Brahman’s authority. The cxt''n8ion of educ.ition, though it has destroyed many of the old pre. 
judice**, has probably Indped this religions revival by ppreadiiia a knowledge of the Hindu religious writing? es- 
pecially tlirough Kiiglisli translations of Sanskrit works. On the oihor hand, it may have weakened the position 
of the BrahmnuS by teaching men to reverence virtue (jua Wr/ne and not Brahman gnd Brahman. Some castes, 
too, aie endeavouring to stiffen their rules. Mild observances and orginization. For instanne, in Bhanitpur, the 
Sinaian Dliaram «o6/ia has been e^-tiblished with the avotved puipose of keeping np the influence of the high 
ca-tes. In Merwara, the Mers nr Rawats are becoming much more partienlar in many ways. They^ will not 
smoke with Balais, Bhils, Uaigurs, nor eat or marry w'ith even the Hindu Merais, as they nsed to; 
and they attach much importance in going to the Ganges, But this is more an attempt among one 
pirticular caste, N\hich for centuries had ueen a sort of forest tribe, io raise itself in ibc social scale by 
sRSuniing orthodoxy, than an instance of the general tendencies at work among Hindus. But in most 
cases, owing to the spread of railway’^, where nil castes arc packed together in crowded carriages, and to the 
impartial altitude of Government which admiia all castes to its offices and courts of justice, and to the spread of 
Western and Christian ideas generally, theday's are pastudien the “untouchables” were not allowed to approach 
within a certain distance of a litgher caste, had to shout warning of their approach as ibcv went along the 
roa<l, or, if thev saw a higH*caste per8<»u coming towards them, had hastily to leave the road and run into the 
fields at tiie side ! 

From nearly all parts of these Provinces come reports of facta illustrating the relaxation of many of 
the old ideas. Many high-casics, for instance, no longer object to taking water from pipps in towns, or at 
railway stations, to drinking aerated waters manufnctuicd in the bazar, quite regardless of the purity of the 
water used in it or by whose bands it was prepared, to putting ice in their drinks, eating bazar bisouiis 
without asking atiy questions about them. They will even, in some cases, drink aerated water at way-sidc 
shops out of glapse-s or cups from which a lovv-casto man may liavc drunk. They havo no scruples jn 
uring English medicine?, nor in eating and drinking in a railways carriage >5pitc of a low-casto man being 
seated next to them, and they’ will sometimes even do so without taking off their shoes. High.casio 
porsors will make use of dak bungalows, epilo of knowing they are swept out by the sweeper caste, 
tomy will sit in tlie same State or Government office with a low-castc like a Nai or a Chamar, and wdll follow 
almost any occvipatiou except the lowe.^t. The atiitudc towards travelling to Europe is very differerit to what it 
wa*?. Those who do so are no longer shunned a’? outcasics on their return. Even in an ol(l-fas!»ioned State like 
Karauli, Brahmans have willingly fed with those who have been to Europe. Rajputs, of course, lake their cue very 
much from their Chief, and they are showing more and more readiness to eat w’ith Europeans and Musalmans, 
and not to be so particular as of old as to the caste of the cook. In Marwar it is said they have taken to blowing 
bugles and grooming their own horses, neither of which would they have done a few years ago. In some places 
it IS said that the rise in the cost of living is tending to weaken Brahmanical influence by encouraging people to 
ev.ade the Brahmonical rules regarding charity, feeding the poor, giving feasts to the priests, etc., for they can no 
longer uffurd to do this. In many pbices Brahmans arc now found keeping grocers shops, selling fuel, driving carriages 
for hire, working as fitters in railway shops, etc. And one hears of the carpenter caste in Ajmer now making a 
bid for recognition of their claim to Bnunanical descent and wearing the sacred thread, which they would not have 
diircd to do when Brahmanical influence was stronger. In the courts of justice a high-caste clerk or official of BOino 
sort may be seen catching hold of the hand of a low-cnsie man to take his thumb impression on a deposition, etc., 
without, troubling himself nbov\t the quesUon of defilement by toueb. In Ajmer even ladies* clubs have been formed 
where high-caRto Hindu ladies mix side by Fide with MuEalnmns, Christians and RarBis. And in Merwara it 5a 
Enid that Mafia jans and Rawats no longer mind the touch of a Ealai and other low’-caslcfl except Bweepers. 

On the other hand w© get the reverse of this picture in Jaipur, where many' of the old prejudices linger. 
Many of the old-fusldoncd people, for instance, will go for very long periods without touching food or water in a 
railway* carriage until tlu-y can get a chance of partaking of it in the strictly orthodox way. In the courls of justice 
the lo\v-ca«tc& arc not allowed to set foot on the carpels, and they arc made to Bland at a distance from the judge. 
Tiic}* arc not allowed to hand in tfieir petitions and papers direct, but these Imvc to be conveyed through other 
hands. Bci^ons of high-enste in the courts go outside to drink w’ator because of the presence of low-castc.s in the 
room. Separate court rooms are kept fur the untouchables castes. In the streets the “untouchable” etill 
announce lo others their approach by crydiig out “ raise” or “ Faray so” (keep at a distance), and a sweeper 
puts a crow’s feather in his turban to warn others of his caste. Hereditary instinct, and not tho fear of any 
punishment for failing to do so, is said make them keep up theso practices. 'L'hc objection lo using pipe water 
or t<» take up non-casto employment still lingers amoog the orthodox in this State, and the same ja aaid of tlio 
Brahmans in Sirohi. 
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NOTE ON MELANOGLOSSIA. 


E P Indian^ Medical Gazette ot October 1897, by Captain 

F. P. Jlnynard, on the eiibjcot of Melanoglossm, in which on attempt is made to trace some connection 

between tho black pigmentation of the tongue and tho lowncse of the caste or race of a person. 

“ \Vhen examining coolies for emigration from Lohardoga to Assam during tho last cold season, the num- 
ber of pigmented tongues met with was rather striking, and some observations were made on their frequency, etc 
llicso obiervations oro principally of anthropological interest. Their pathological signiBoance is nil, and this 
nrobablv accounts for the .,»lipht ntrenlinn nsi,! tn CUem e..e -f. j it* _ 


, , . , . . , . , u . — ....... pigmentation 

tioie malaria, and sometimes in conditions of health. Others are congenital and may then be deaorihed ns pig- 
mentary nrevi or motheFs marks.’ ’ 


" Tho coolies were examined consecutively and taken haphazard, not selected. 

“ In all, .947 tongues wore noted, and pigmentation was found in 111 or 32 per cent ; 203 were males, and in 
them 67 tongues or 33 per cent were pigmented j 144 females were examined, and 44 pigmented tongues or SO S 
per cent found. 

" The distribution of tho races in which they were fonnd was as follows : — 


Munda 


Oraon 


Kiiaria 


Bhuian 


fMalo IS out of .33=47-3 % ) 
Female 9 out of 18=50% ) 
/Male 9 out of 20=45% 1 

"■ iKemale 10 out of 20=60 % ) 

/Male 4 out of 15=26-6% ) 
Female 5 out of 10=50% ) 
/Male 13 out of 23--:.5G-5 % 1 
"■ I Female 6 out of 17=35-3% / 


27 out of 66. 48-2% 
19 out of 40, 47-5% 
9 out of 25, 30% 
19 out of 40, 47-6% 


Other castes. { if ,'ro‘u“t-c'f‘’?9== } ^7 out of ISO, 19-9% 


The other castes include a considerable number of castes of Aryan origin and tho relatire infrequency 
pigmented tongues among them (19‘9 per cent) compared with their frequency among the Dravidian tribes 
(average ‘I4'8 per cent) confirms the general impression I had farmed that the pigmentation of tho longue varies 
with the pigmentation of the skin. For tlio K<»lnnau tribes (Mundas, Ornons. Kharias, etc) have, as a rule, tho 
blaehcfit skins possible, and the depth of skin pigment w’as generally ob’served to correspond directly with tho 
depth of the toiiguo pigment. Tho distribution and extent of the disoolnnation varied greatly. In some caaea 
the fungiform papilho. W’erc each Hurronuflcd by a bhio or brown rim. giving tho tongue a curious apeokled look ; 
in others tliere Were irregular blue or black blotches, simple or muliiplf, and varying in siz5 from a two-anna bit 
to a rupee on the doranm or along the edges of the tongue. In one only was the whole tongue black. In no case 
were the gums or roof of the month pigmented. The marks were found at all oges, though more commonly 
more widely spread and of deeper hue in adults than in children. 

The children of 4fi parents who had pigmented tongues were examined, with the following results: — Of J6 
tons of njehmdglossal /aM^ra, 7 had their tongues pigment-jd, 4 dauglitors of tho same group of fathers showed no 
marks. Of 14 sons of inelanoglossal molhcrSf 3 had pigmented t«>nguc3, and of 12 dangliters of the eamo 3 were 
pigmented. 

As far 08 could bo ascertained, the pigment was not in any way due to malaria. Enlarged spleens were not 
found more frequently in thore wlio liad than in those tvho had not pigmmted tougnes. 

Thus mclanoglopsia, ns far ae these 347 cases g«», would appear to be largely a question of race, and to be 
more coiumon the lower the race is in the scale of civilization. It is almost equally common in tho two sexes. 
It would appear to bo horeditiry, though not necessarily appearing in early childhood. Ko connootion with any 
diseased condition was to bo made out.” 

Enquiries were made of some of the Agency Surgeons in theso Provinces, but it ttos difficult for any 
^ systematic observations, wiiich niono would bo 

of anj’ use, to be undertaken. Major Good body, 
tho Director of tHo Medical Djpart- 
nient in the Bikaner Stit?, however, kindly 
made some careful observations, extending over 
about3 months. J,315 persons were examined, 
out of whom 125, or 9*5 por cent were found 
with black patches on tho longue. Tho 
statement on tho margin shows the extent of 
its prevalcueo among certain castes. Unfortu- 
nately, the details of the castes in tho groups 
** others” and “ Mali, Sutar, etc,” arc n(»t avail- 
able. But “others” is «ai(l to have included 
all tho low-castes like Clmmar, KoU, Blmigi, 
etc. It will bo seen thot the figures .•scarcely 
bear out the theory that tho lower the ca^tc 
tho more common the pigmentation. For it 
was most commonly found (lo’.l per cent) 
among the Iiigli caste of Kajputs, llmugli it is 
true that the second highest percentage (11*7) 
IS in the group of lowest castes, in “otliers.'’ 

Jklajor (.I’oodhody reports that the p\tchc5 
TVero ureCHl.-ir in -ilmpo -in'l the largoit Aid net exceed 1 fqnarc inch in size ; and that the blacker the skin of tho 
body tho Kreator nncI deeper the anionnt of piginentntion on the tongue. He found no case of pigmentation on tho 
gura. or the roof of tho mouth, or palate, nor could he trace any coniu-etion bet»-een inelanoglossia and nial.iria. 



KumViT ol persons 

Pcrccntacrc of 
Col. 3 to Col. y. 

Ciato. 

Examined. 

III whom Mel- 
ano/:Ioss!.-\ was 
ioniid. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Kajptit 

253 

40 

15-5 

Others ... 

213 

25 

11*7 

Jat. Mali, iSntar, Nni, 
Khntri, oto 

18-2 

IS 

9-D 

S'onur 

59 

5 

8*5 

Musalman . ... 

215 

17 

7*9 

Brahman 

209 

11 

5*.3 

Mahajan... 

179 


5-0 

Total 

1,315 

125 

9-5 
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